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Port Royal, National Historic Park, Port Royal. Reconstruction on the 
exact site of the Port Royal “Habitation” erected by DeMonts and Champlain 
in 1605. The original group of buildings, which sheltered the first permanent 
European settlement in Canada, was destroyed in 1613. Open daily 9:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., Sundays 2:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. from June | to September 30. 

Fort Anne National Historic Park, Annapolis Royal. Site of early Acadian 
settlement of Port Royal. Contains well preserved earth-work fortifications 
and a museum housing fine historical library and numerous exhibits relating 
to history of region. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sundays 2:30 p.m. to 
5 p.m. from June 1 to September 30. 


Experimental Farm, Kentville. Experiments conducted with field and 
vegetable crops, ornamental gardening, bees, poultry and livestock; 65 acres 
under fruit, 200 acres devoted to field and cereal crops. Open daily from 2 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. except certain periods during the harvest season. Picnic area on 
grounds. 

Randall House, Wolfville. Art exhibits and historic relics. Open from 2 to 
5:30 p.m. daily, from July 1 to August 31. 

Grand Pre Memorial Park, Grand Pre. Site of old Acadian village, 1680- 
1755, scene of Longfellow’s ‘“‘Evangeline.”” Contains chapel replica on exact 
location of original Acadian church of St. Charles, statue of Kvangeline, old 
French willows, Acadian well, attractive gardens. Museum of Acadian relies 
1 chapel. Open daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. from first Sunday in June to September 
Clifton, Haliburton Memorial Museum, Windsor. Home of Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton, author of ‘“‘Sam Slick” stories, judge of Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court. Built 1835. Contains furniture of the period and many 
articles used by the “father of American humor.”’ Beautiful gardens. Open 
June 1 to September 30 from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


Fort Edward Blockhouse, Windsor. Built in 1750 by the British to protect 
the settlement of Piziquid, now Windsor. Here Col. John Winslow organized 
expulsion of Acadians from Nova Scotia in 1755. Excellent view of town and 
harbour. Open June 1 to September 30. 


Uniacke House, Mount Uniacke. Country home of Richard John Uniacke, 
attorney-general of Nova Scotia 1797-1830. Built in 1813. Attractive grounds. 
Hae the ae Ser Re ee aLaD Is oan architecture in Canada. Out- 
standing collection of early 19th century furnishings. Open Junel1toS 

30 from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. : . “Pte 


Province House, Halifax. Seat of government for Province of Nova Seotia 
containing many fine portraits, rich red chamber and uniquely appealing library. 
Open daily except Saturdays and Sundays 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturdays 
Sundays and Holidays by special arrangement. ; 


The Citadel (Fort George), Halifax. Hilltop fortress built 1828-56 on site 
of earlier fortifications dating back to 1749. Fine view of Halifax Harbour and 
oO rua ce Paroone no ou Outside the fort is the Old Town Clock 

ult in by Prince ward, Duke of Kent. Arn N incial 
museums on site. Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. NE 


Public Archives of Nova Scotia. Located on cam i i i 

° pus of Dalhousie Universit 

Halifax. Historie museum, art gallery, librar i i i a 
, y, y, publie records, h = 

ments. Open Monday through Friday 9 a.m. to's p.m. 8 


Nova Scotia Museum of Science, Spring Garden Road, Halif O 
week days 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 dave 215 30 
p.m., one evening per week 7 to 9 p.m. phat yc 


Privately operated. (Continued on inside back cover.) 
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You are invited to join Nova Scotia's 


ORDER OF THE €000 TIME .... 


Visitors to Nova Scotia are cordially invited to join ‘‘The Order of The 
Good Time.”” The Order was founded by Champlain at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, in 1606. Above is seen a view of the interior of the Habitation— 
an exact replica of the original building. The Order of The Good Time 
was established to keep alive the spirit of fellowship and good cheer among 
the early French pioneers, and that spirit has been maintained down 
through the years in Nova Scotia. 


Visitors who spend seven days or more in Nova Scotia are eligible for membership. 
You may register at one of our information Bureaus when you arrive, and hand in 
your registration card when you are leaving the province. You will thereupon 
be welcomed into the Order and receive your certificate of membership. There 
are no initiation fees or annual dues. 

When you join The Order of The Good Time you become a mem 

social club in America. The Order asks only four things of its ae pry 
good aes in Nova Scotia, to remember us pleasantly, speak of us kindly, and come 
again a 
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About Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia, once known as Acadia, is 374 miles long, from 60 to 100 miles wide, 
with an area of 21,068 square miles. Excepting the Isthmus of Chignecto, 17.5 miles 
wide, which connects Nova Scotia to New Brunswick, the province is entirely surrounded 
by water, no portion being more than 50 miles from the sea. Nova Scotia has 4,625 
miles of coastline, guarded by 356 lighthouses and fog alarms. ‘The surface of the 
country is undulating, though not mountainous, the highest ridge being under 1,800 feet 
in height. The province is renowned for its picturesque coastline, its harbours dotted 
with islands, its deep valleys and multitude of beautiful lakes. 


In Nova Scotia one may enjoy many kinds of outdoor sports, including golf on 20 
courses, tennis, baseball, quoits, shuffle board, canoeing, boating, yachting, horseback 
riding, surf bathing, sport fishing, deep sea fishing, big game hunting, bird shooting. It 
is the most compact sport land on the continent. There are 314 trout and salmon 
streams and 516 trout lakes either adjacent to, or within reach of, the roads described 
in this book. 


The 15,088 miles of highways in Nova Scotia are under the direct care and super- 
vision of the Provincial Government. The population of Nova Scotia is more than 
700,000 with 77 per cent being of British descent, and 12 per cent of French descent. 
Education is free, uniform and compulsory. The principal industries are agriculture, 
fishing, mining, lumbering and manufacturing. 


Tradition has it that more than nine centuries ago the Norsemen landed on this 
peninsula and named it Markland. Five years after the voyage of Columbus, John 
Cabot, under authority of letters patent issued by King Henry VII of England, crossed 
the Atlantic and on June 24, 1497, planted the British flag on the northeastern point of 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. His feat gave England a claim upon the continent 
which the colonizing spirit of her sons made good in later times. 


Nova Scotia was settled by five races, the French, the English, the Irish, the Han- 
overians and the Scottish. These different races have preserved many of their char- 
acteristics down the centuries, retaining their languages and customs to an extent that 
makes the old province seem a ‘“‘different”’ part of America. 


The first attempt st settlement of Nova Scotia was made by Baron de Lery, of 
France, in 1518. Beyond leaving some livestock at Canso, his trip was a complete 
failure. On March 7, 1604, Pierre du Guast, Sieur de Monts, sailed from France to 
colonize Nova Scotia and after much exploring finally established the first permanent 
settlement of Europeans north of the Gulf of Mexico at Port Royal in 1605. He was 
accompanied by Samuel de Champlain who instituted his famous Order of the Good 
Time, the first social club in America, the following winter. 


In 1632, forty families of French farmers from the west coast of France, a country 
of dyked marshes, came to the province. Soon they were moving to the marshes of the 
new land which they named ‘‘Acadia.’”’ They increased in numbers, and the majority 
then known as ‘‘Acadians,’’ were deported in 1755. Thousands remained, however, and 
others made their way back the next decade. Today their descendants form a consid- 
erable part of the population, and they live together in distinctive Acadian settlements. 


The first British attempt at the settlement of Nova Scotia was made in 1621 when 
King James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland granted the province to Sir 
William Alexander, a Scottish gentleman. 


An outgrowth of this undertaking was the creation of a Scottish order of knight- 
hood, known as the Baronets of Nova Scotia. The Order was conferred upon 140 
persons and each was granted a baronetcy of four by six miles in Nova Scotia. The 
title is still inherited in many Scottish families. 
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King James named Nova Scotia “The Royal Province’’ and in 1625 a Royal Coat 
of Arms was granted, from which was derived the Nova Scotia flag. Nova Scotia has 
the proud distinction of being the first province of Canada and the first colony of Great 
Britain to possess a flag of its own. For more than a century France and Great Britain 
disputed ownership of this territory, and in 1763 the British were confirmed in their 
possession. 


In 1753, two thousand Protestant Hanoverians from the Palatinate and upper Rhine 
founded the town and county of Lunenburg, proved themselves industrious workers and 
fine ship-builders. Soon they had made their town the Gloucester of Canada, and nearly 
170 years later their descendants built the champion schooner, “Bluenose,’’ which de- 
feated all competitors. These descendants retain a dialect soon noticed by the visitor, 
especially the families who live on the islands just off the coast. 


Alexander MeNutt, the Irish visionary, hoped to make a fortune by bringing Irish 
immigrants to Nova Scotia. He brought several shiploads during the latter part of the 
18th century, but few families stayed in any district he selected for them. Colchester 
County, however, was largely Irish in the beginning, and a large number of Irish settled 
in Halifax. Their descendants are found among the leading business men of the city. 


As many as twenty-two shiploads of New England planters arrived in one day during 
1760, when English settlers from New England moved to Nova Scotia to take over lands 
the Acadians had vacated. Within seven years seven thousand of these Planters had 
settled in the province, largely in the Annapolis Valley. Eleven shiploads of Yorkshire- 
men came to Nova Scotia during the 1770's, settling in Cumberland County, where 
descendants remain throughout the farming areas. 


After the American Revolution twenty-five thousand Loyalists arrived in Nova 
Scotia, ten thousand of them founding the town of Shelburne. They settled in various 
parts of the province, and were probably the largest single emigration of educated and 
cultured families known in British history. Over half of the living graduates of Harvard 
College were included among those who chose Nova Scotia as their home. Their 
descendants are found today throughout the length of the province. It was this Loyalist 
emigration that demanded, and received, such first improvements as good roads, coach 
and mail service. 


After the turn of the century the movement of Highland Scottish settlers to Nova 
Scotia began. It lasted for over thirty years. During that period nearly fifty thousand 
Highland Scots settled in Cape Breton Island and in the mainland counties of Antigonish 
and Pictou. As a race, they clung to their language and traditions, wore the kilt on all 
festive occasions and retained many of their characteristics. The descendants of those 
Scots still take pride in the Gaelic and the kilt. Nova Scotia has the only Gaelic College 
te this continent, and her various Clan Gatherings, Highland Games and Gaelic Mod are 

amous. 


hie The “Encyclopaedia Britannica’”’ gives the following explanation of ‘Acadie’ or 
cadia’: 


“ACADIA or ACADIE, a district in what is now Nova Scotia and eastern New Bruns- 
wick, so named either because Verrazano called a part of the coast Arcadia in 1524, or 
from the Micmac acadie, fertile land, found in several place names.” 
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YARMOUTH TO HALIFAX 
via Annapolis Valley 
212.2 Miles, Paved 


Past picturesque Acadian villages of St. Mary’s Bay Shore and through historic 
Land of Evangeline with its peaceful orchard lands and the oldest 
settlements in Canada. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Yarmouth Mileages Halifax 

0.0 Yarmouth (Jct. 1 ni Ue 0.0 212.2 
11.4 Port Maitland.. a 11.4 200.8 
27.0 Meteghan sth.) ijees . ae oe 15.6 185.2 
38.0 Church POINGD. co ce tes sj aos 11.0 174.2 
46.8 Weymouth.. Bee RG 8.8 165.4 
64.9 Digby, (Outskirts). . isle spies 18.1 147.3 
68.7 Smith's Covescisciscie <ceie'es 3.8 143.5 
75.5 Clementsport............. 6.8 136.7 
83.5 Annapolis Royal.......... 8.0 128.7 
84.4 Sanction 1)& Sines cael. 0.9 127.8 
98.2 Bridgetown. 10. ais foes 13.8 114.0 
102.9 Parauieey BUEN RO CALLA AICO ele 4.7 109.3 
105.7. Lawrencetown............ 2.8 106.5 
111.7 Niidicnon (ct. 1 & 10).. 6.0 100.5 
118.9 Kingston i59 e ea ete 7.2 93.3 
125.3 Aylestord ico sis ieesrors lee 6.4 86.9 
130.6 Berwick (Outskirts)....... 5.3 81.6 
133.7 Watervi e. ays ehedehaken ti stecue) shee 3.1 78.5 
135.9 Cambridge! wearcc. sec cur. 22, 76.3 
143.2 Kentville. Get. 486.42) 5. 7.3 69.0 
150.4 Wolfville. ciecicssetsin a5.5 6 auc (lay 61.8 
161.2 Hantaport «ars Set eee 10.8 51.0 
168.0 Windsor ss iscsicatts eee cist Ths. 43.9 
169.6 Junction 1 & 14.......... 153 42.6 
175.0 StH Croix. Re ek vapors 5.4 Sie 
188.0 Mount Uniacke. 13.0 24.2 
203.1 Bedford (Jct. Ae 2 ‘& 7). 15.1 9.1 

212).2 Halifax (Jct. 1 
Quinpool Rd. & Robie Sts.) 9.1 0.0 


YARMOUTH (pop. 8,095), terminus Dominion Atlantic Railway Halifax and South 
Western branch of Canadian National Railways and of Highway Routes 1 and 3. CALL 
AT THE NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU AND GET FIRST-HAND INFOR- 
MATION AND TRAVEL LITERATURE ABOUT NOVA SCOTIA. ASK FOR 
A REGISTRATION CARD AND INQUIRE ABOUT THE “ORDER OF THE 
GOOD TIME.” (See page 2) This gateway to Nova Scotia is a cool and healthful 
resort. There are scenic drives in all directions and surf bathing, boating, salmon and 
trout fishing and bear and deer hunting, woodeock, snipe and duck shooting. Motor 
boats are available for excursions to the picturesque Tusket Islands and for deep-sea 
fishing. The 9-hole golf course, 2,985 yards, of the Yarmouth Golf and Country Club, 
established 1904, is a rolling seaside course, famous for the turf on fairway and green. 
There are three par 5, three par 4 and three par 3 holes. 


In June, 1761, vessels with eighty colonists from Sandwich, Massachusetts, arrived. 
They endured many hardships during the first winter. The first Yarmouth English 
child was born to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Perry in 1762, in a small cabin built around an 
Acadian apple tree. These Puritans made excellent settlers and helped to develop an 
enterprising community. Many of the early French settlers who were banished with 
their Acadian compatriots of Grand Pre found their way back in 1767, and the popula- 
tion was enlarged in 1785 by many newcomers from New York and other American cities. 
Mountain Cemetery, at Yarmouth, has a beautiful site, and is one of the finest in eastern 
Canada. 


The farms in the vicinity with their stone fences are considered to resemble Scottish 
and English farms closely. Herds of pure-bred Guernsey and Jersey cattle are kept, and 
fields of strawberries supply Boston and other nearby cities with this fruit in season. 
Yarmouth is one of the largest blueberry shipping ports in Canada. Manufacturing 
industries consist of cotton mill, fish curing plants, machine shops, woodworking plant 
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and foundries. Pulpwood, berry crates, fish boxes, staves, building timber and Irish 
moss are shipped. 


The 345 feet long M. V. Bluenose, launched at Lauzon, Quebec on May 25, 1955, 
gives year round service between Yarmouth, Nova Scotia and Bar Harbour, Maine. 
The Bluenose is a luxurious ocean liner with accommodations for 600 passengers and 150 
vehicles, and a speed of 182 knots. Passengers $5, return $9; cars $16.00 one way and 
$29.00 return. 


Off Route 1. Chegoggin, 4 miles, where a deposit of garnets and silica is situated; 
Markland and Cape Forchu, where can be seen one of the first lighthouses erected on 
the Atlantic coast of North America. 


Yarmouth County (pop. 22,392), is a triangular division of country at the south- 
western end of Nova Scotia, with an area of 736 square miles. Fishing, farming and 
lumbering are carried on. The county is in close touch with the United States, owing 
to its nearness to the larger American centres. Lumbering operations are extensive, the 
chief production being in spruce, pine and hemlock. Deposits of high grade silica rock 
are found at Chegoggin, 4 miles from Yarmouth, and there are extensive occurrences of 
schist containing garnets. Dairying, fruit-growing and sheep-raising are carried on, 
while the farmers generally are alive to the importance of pure-bred stock. The annual ~ 
value of fish caught is more than $2,600,000. Many kinds of angling may be found here. 
Big game are present and the opportunities for woodecock and duck shooting are good. 
The coast of Yarmouth is rugged and picturesque and the many seaside retreats afford 
resting places for the summer visitor. 


HEBRON, (pop. 440), is Hebrew, meaning “‘friendship.”” From Hebron to Port 
Maitland the country between Route 1 and the shore, territory of about 35 square miles, 
is a dairying and fishing district, noted for its pure-bred Jersey and Guernsey cattle. 
The land is hilly and broken, but the plentiful local supply of fish refuse and rock weed 
helps to maintain fertility and the humid climate produces excellent pasturage. 


Off Route 1. From Hebron the road to the right leads to South Ohio, 3 miles, a 
lumbering centre, first settled by two men who had decided to remove to the State of 
Ohio, but changed their minds and gave the name to this district. At Carleton, 11.2 
miles, are a large number of private summer camps and Y.M.C.A. camps. A factory 
here produces clothespins, dowels, washboards, berry boxes and erates. Eight miles 
from Carleton is Kemptville. on the upper reaches of the Tusket River, headquarters 
for big game hunting and sport fishing. 


Yarmouth has a great shipping tradition, and relics of the palmy days of sail abound. 
Yarmouth then had the world’s highest per capita ship tonnage, while the province of 
Nova Scotia ranked third among the merchant navies of the world—exceeded only by 
Britain and the United States. 


PORT MAITLAND, (pop. 510). This village possesses several of the best com- 
mercial dairy farms of Yarmouth County. In western Nova Scotia many of the farms 
are rocky and farmers on such places find that oxen make more useful draft animals than 
horses. On Route 1, from Yarmouth to Annapolis Royal, and on Route 3 along the 
South Shore, fine draft oxen are occasionally to be seen although they have largely 
disappeared in North America. Port Maitland is also a shore fishing port. 


Off Route 1. Richmond Road on right to Lake George, 4.3 miles. This road 
traverses a sparsely settled lumbering and farming district, in which are many beautiful 
lakes. At the Lake George fish hatchery millions of trout and salmon are propagated 
each year for release in the lakes and streams of western Nova Scotia. Visitors are wel- 
comed at this station. Lake George, 4.5 miles long, noted for its scenic attractions, is 
the source of water supply of the town of Yarmouth. Thousands of black backed gulls 


nest on islands in this lake. Beyond are the fishing waters of Lake Killam, Brazil and 
Bird Lakes. 


Digby County Line. Digby County, (pop. 19,869), combines mixed farming with 
fruit raising, lumbering and fishing. On its coast line of 135 miles a large trade is carried 
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on in fish and fish products. Large quantities of lumber and pulpwood are shipped. 
Cherries, plums and various small fruits are grown. A large deposit of diatomite is 
worked at Little River on Digby Neck. Much of the county is a network of streams and 
lakes offering excellent fishing. There is bear and deer hunting and woodcock shooting. 
From the Yarmouth County line Route 1 runs for more than 32 miles along St. Mary’s 
Bay Shore through a country settled by Acadians. It is here that the descendants of 
Evangeline’s people are to be found today in largest numbers. 


This district, known as Clare is an excellent region for the student of folk character. 
It was founded by Acadians expelled from Nova Scotia in 1755 who returned in a great 
pilgrimage. Three hundred and thirty-five families are said to have walked the entire 
distance from Boston to Digby County during the summer of 1768. Their descendants 
retain their mother tongue and many of the old Acadian customs survive, even the use 
of spinning wheels. 


The early settlers of Clare dressed in all wool homespun, some of deep blue color, 
others of black and blue. The women wore short woollen gowns, of the same plain 
material as the men. They also wore moccasins of hard tanned leather. The loyalty 
of these people to Nova Scotia was proved when in August, 1774, fifty Acadians of the 
Clare district joined a light infantry regiment being formed as part of the Nova Scotia 
militia. The next year 100 Acadians of Clare and Yarmouth districts were formed into 
a company and marched to the defence of Annapolis Royal. 


SALMON RIVER, (pop. 351), was known by the Indians as “‘the place of frost fish,” 
or “‘tomcod ground.’”’ Blueberries grow abundantly here. Most of the crop is shipped 
to New England markets. 


METEGHAN. (pop. 842). The name comes from the Indian word ‘“‘Mitihikan,”’ 
meaning blue stone. The village was first settled in 1785. Shipbuilding yards are 
operated. Lobster fishing is pursued and canned lobster and other fish, as well as clams 
and beans, form an important item of export. Two woodworking factories find a market 
for their products in Yarmouth and Argyle municipalities. 


SAULNIERVILLE, (pop. 388). This district on the shores of St. Mary’s Bay, 
is divided into many small farms, as is the case with most of the communities in this 
territory. The soil is fertile and generally well cultivated. Dairying and poultry rais- 
ing are carried on. Lobster fishing is an important industry. Across St. Mary’s Bay 
on left, may be seen Brier Island and Long Island at the end of Digby Neck. 


COMEAUVILLE, (pop. 276). A former inn beside the road here was conducted 
by one family for 123 years. The owner had a document, dated 1772, conveying an ex- 
tensive grant of land to the family. In this district and that of Little Brook ahead the 
farms, though small. are well cultivated. In September, 1820, a forest fire burned 
eighteen houses and twenty-three barns in the district between Litte Brook and Church 
Point. One family, eight in number, was trapped in their home and burned. The gov- 
ernment at Halifax promptly sent the sum of one hundred pounds sterling to assist the 
homeless, as well as blankets, clothing and building materials. 


CHURCH POINT, (pop. 288). St. Mary’s Church here is said to be the largest 
wooden church in Canada. A memorial to L’Abbe Sigogne can be seen at the St. Ann’s 
College grounds. St. Ann’s College, a degree-conferring institution, founded in 1891 
by Eudist priests from France, has contributed greatly to the educational development 
of this portion of Nova Scotia. The students, mostly of French-Acadian descent, come 
from the Maritime Provinces and New England. 


GROSSES COQUES, (pop. 279). The name means “Large Clams.” Clams in 
this district are said to be the largest found on the American coast, and were so plentiful 
that first settlers lived on them throughout one winter. A stone memorial here marks 
the site of the first chapel, a log cabin, built in 1769. Here also a tablet marks the first 
frame house built in the township of Clare by Joseph Dugas in 1768. The residents 
engage in farming, lumbering, cattle raising and fox ranching. 
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BELLIVEAU’S COVE, (pop. 473), was the first settlement in the Clare District, 
though records state that the first tree felled in the clearing of the shore was cut down by 
Mrs. Charles Belliveau at Church Point. A road on the left leads to an old Acadian 
cemetery at Major’s Point, the first to be established in Nova Scotia after the expulsion 
of the Acadians in 1755, and situated near the shore of St. Mary’s Bay. It was set apart 
as a burying ground by L’Abbe Bailly in 1769 when the new colony was in its infancy. 


ST. BERNARD’S, (pop. 290). A great stone church here commenced in 1910 was 
completed in 1942. All work and material were furnished by local labor. The church 
seats one thousand persons. 


Off Route 1. From St. Bernard’s a road leads to New Edinburgh, 2.3 miles, first 
settled by three Scottish Loyalists in 1783, when a town was laid out, streets made and 
many homes built. Traces of the first site still remain. 


WEYMOUTH, (pop. 584), was first settled in 1783 by Loyalists who p.anned to 
make it a large town. Streets were laid out and building sites chosen, but the scheme 
failed. Until recent years these old streets could be easily traced. An important hydro 
development on the Sissiboo River furnishes electricity to a large portion of Digby County. 
Weymouth is headquarters for sportsmen because of the game and sport fish found in the 
neighborhood. The village, situated on St. Mary’s Bay at the mouth of the Sissiboo _ 
River, was originally known as Sissiboo, an Indian name meaning “big river.” The 
name Weymouth was given by settlers from Weymouth, Massachusetts. Col. Moodie, 
of North Carolina, a famous fighter in the American Revolution, settled in this district 
and an interesting diary exists of his adventures in that great struggle, the outcome of 
which drove him and thousands of his compatriots to Nova Scotia. Furniture and 
sports boats are made at Weymouth. 


From Weymouth to Digby are lumbering districts, producing pulp wood, building 
lumber, boxes and railway ties. The various settlements are Weymouth North, with 
facilities for yachting and deep sea fishing; Ashmore, Gilbert Cove, named after Lieut. 
Thomas Gilbert, a celebrated Loyalist pioneer; Plymton, Barton, named after Lt.-Col. 
Joseph Barton, an early Loyalist settler; Brighton, long named ‘‘Head of St. Mary’s 
Bay,” and Marshalltown, named after a first settler from New York, Anthony Marshall. 


Off Route 1. DIGBY, (pop. 2,145), 1.6 miles, overlooking the broad Annapolis 
Basin and Digby Gut which opens out into the Bay of Fundy, has a setting of serene 
beauty. The situation of this town has made it important for shipping. The S.S. 
Princess Helene, owned by the Canadian Pacific Railway, makes daily trips (except 
Sunday) carrying cars between Digby and Saint John, N. B., leaving Saint John 9.15 
a.m. A.S.T., and arriving at Digby 12.15 p.m. and leaving Digby at 4.15 p.m. A.S.T. 
The ship operates on Sundays about June 21 to September 6 inclusive, leaving Saint 
John at 9.15 a.m., arriving Digby 12.15 p.m., and leaving Digby at 4.15 p.m. A.S.T. 
Rates for cars one way $12, round trip $24. Passengers: $2.60 one way; $4.70 round 
trip. Cars should be delivered to the wharf at least one hour before sailing time. Re 
servations should be made well in advance. CALL AT THE NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL 
BUREAU, MONTAGUE ROW, AND GET FIRST-HAND INFORMATION AND 
BOOKLETS DEALING WITH NOVA SCOTIA. ASK FOR A REGISTRATION 
CARD AND ENQUIRE ABOUT THE ORDER OF THE GOOD TIME. (See page 2). 


Digby is one of the popular summer resorts in Nova Scotia with boating, sea-bathing, 
canoeing, horseback riding, clam bakes and dancing pavilions. At Digby, Bear River, 
Weymouth, New Tusket, Corberrie and Maxwellton, canoes and guides for fishing ex- 
cursions may be secured. Provisions and equipment are available at these points. 
Deep sea fishing at Digby includes pollock, haddock and eod. Power boats and guides 
can be secured at all points where hotel accommodation is provided. Moose, deer, duck, 
ruffed grouse and woodcock are found in the neighborhood. An 18-hole golf course of 
6,330 yards at the Pines Hotel has an interesting water hazard of 175 yards at No. 2 
hole and of 150 yards at No. 16 hole. 


Digby was named in honour of Robert Digby, a British admiral, who commanded 
H.M.S. “Atlanta” which convoyed 1500 Loyalist refugees from New England in 1783. 
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Among the Loyalists settling in Digby was John Edison from Newark, New Jersey. He 
brought his family with him and remained until 1810. In April, 1799, he was appointed 
a director of the town marsh, and in 1808 assessor. In 1804 a grandson, Samuel, was 
born in Digby, who, in 1847, at Milan, Ohio, became father of Thomas Alva Edison, the 
famous inventor. One of the features of the town is the old ‘“‘Admiral’s Well,” dug at 
that time, on the Cannon Bank at the head of the pier where the S8.S. Princess Helene 
docks on her daily trips from Saint John, N. B. In 1766 a body of New Englanders had 
settled here, but the settlement was broken up by frequent attacks of privateers. From 
Digby are made shipments of pulpwood, building timber, boxes, crates and staves. There 
are several fish-curing establishments and the town is famous for its smoked herring and 
for its exports of smoked fish called ‘“‘Digby Chicken.” The Digby-Annapolis section 
of the Bay of Fundy is one of the principal scallop fishing grounds in Nova Scotia. The 
province provides nine-tenth of the total scallop catch of Canada. The Digby scallop 
fleet is the largest in the world. Visitors to Digby should not fail to go on the top of the 
hill near the high school for a magnificent view of Annapolis Basin. 


From Digby, Highway 17 leads along Digby Neck. 


Off Route 1. Acaciaville, 1 mile, one of the picturesque spots of Digby County 
From the surrounding hills one has a fine view of Digby and the county westward. 
Digby county has a curious ridge that has aroused the interest of many geologists. It 
runs for miles from the Annapolis border in a westerly direction toward St. Mary’s Bay, 
varying in width and height. Some geologists have called it an esker produced by the 
glacial period. Its local name is “Sandy” or ‘‘Gold Ridge.’’ Legend has it that an 
expedition from d’Anville’s forces in Bedford basin tried to reach Ramsay’s soldiers who 
were attacking Fort Anne, and that all died beside this ridge. Mouldering military 
buttons and rusted sword hilts have been uncovered there by treasure seekers delving 
for money chests supposed to have been carried by the party. 


SMITH’S COVE, (pop. 312), is a favourite vacation resort with soil of a gravelly 
loam, well suited to the raising of truck crops, strawberries and cherries. Some dairying 
is carried on and pulpwood and building timber produced. Deer, duck, ruffed grouse and 
woodecock are present in the neighbourhood. Digby Gap, on the left, is one of the many 
historic spots of Nova Scotia that stir the imagination. Through this narrow strait 
sailed brave men who made the early history of the country—Champlain, DeMonts, 
Poutrincourt and many others. The main features of the landscape must have been 
then much as they are today, except that today’s rich farms and fruited orchards were 
then primeval forest. 


Off Route 1. BEAR RIVER, (pop. 1,142), 4 miles, is a picturesque community 
noted for its cherry trees and annual cherry carnival, usually held during the third week 
of July. The town rises from the shores of the Bear River in terraces to hills overlooking 
river and valley. One of Nova Scotia’s first Micmac reservations was here on what is 
known as Indian Hill, and many of the Bear River Indians were famed as guides. Bear 
River is noted today as a home of champion log rollers and guides. Eber Peck, of Bear 
River, held the world’s championship for many years. Henry Peters is another famous 
log roller, and Miss Viola Paul, of Bear River is probably the only woman in the world 
making a living at log rolling. Lumbering and mixed farming are the chief sources of 
income. The surrounding country is a network of streams and lakes. Moose, deer, 
duck, partridge and woodcock are present. Experienced guides are available here, and 
outfitting of fishing and hunting parties is a specialty. From the town a motor road 
leads to a landing on Lake Mulgrave on the east branch of the Bear River, from which 
the main stream can be fished. With canoes, the trout waters of North-East and Fland- 
ers Brooks, Fairbanks and Morehouse Lakes, Harris, Mississippi and Innis Brooks and 
South Stillwater with Spectacle, Faith, Hope and Charity Lakes can be reached. There 
is trout fishing also in the West branch of the Bear River with motor road for six miles 
near the river. From Lake Jolly, fishing parties make extended trips on the headwaters 
of the Sissiboo, Tusket, Roseway, Jordan or Mersey Rivers, and to Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 
Eighth and Ninth Lakes. Trout may generally be caught in these waters throughout 
the season. 
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The stream now known as Bear River is referred to as Riviere Hebert in L’Escarbot’s 
History, 1612, named after Louis Hebert, an apothecary who accompanied Champlain 
in 1604. The name is a corruption of Hebert. The early settlers of the town of Bear 
River were pre-Loyalists from Annapolis and Granville. 


Annapolis County Line. Annapolis County, (pop. 21,682), area 1,330 square 
miles, has given its name to one of the most famous apple growing valleys in the world and 
is noted for its general agricultural resources. The land is well watered by streams from 
the North and South Mountains and the water courses are lined with rich intervale. 
The Annapolis River, which flows through the county, is bordered for 20 miles from its 
mouth by fertile dyked marsh land. The hills are crowned with forests of white pine, 
spruce, balsam fir, hemlock, beech, birch and maple, which are utilized for lumber and 
pulp. Iron in the form of red hematite and black magnetite is found at Nictaux and 
Torbrook. Boats and guides for deep sea fishing can be secured at Deep Brook, Clements- 
port and Bear River. Pollock, halibut, haddock and cod are plentiful. The southern 
half of the county forms an important part of the west Nova Scotian wooded wilds, one 
of the most delightful haunts of angler, hunter, canoeist and camper. 


DEEP BROOK, (pop. 424), has good bathing beaches. Its location on Annapolis 
Basin makes it convenient for motor boating and deep sea fishing. Near here Route 1 
passes through H.M.C.S. Cornwallis, a Canadian Navy training station, the largest 
naval training centre in the Commonwealth. 


CLEMENTSPORT, (pop. 398), is an area of farming, fruit-growing and fishing 
with excellent sand beaches. Clams are exported in considerable quantities. Sports 
include boating, sea-bathing, trout and salmon fishing and big game hunting. The place 
was first settled by United Empire Loyalists in 1784. Noteworthy is the old Loyalist 
Church of St. Edward, consecrated in 1788, housing many relies. Architecture of the 
church is Norman with pews of the old square type and doors with hand-made hinges and 
nails. The lime for the plaster, obtained by burning clam-shells, is so hard that it is 
difficult to pierce it with a nail. 


The story of early Clementsport is ably told in the novel, ‘“‘One Braver Thing,”’ 
written by Cyril Harris. 


ANNAPOLIS ROYAL, (pop. 765). This historic town had its beginning about 
1635. It has a beautiful situation overlooking Annapolis Basin, and visitors who take 
time for a leisurely inspection of points of interest are well repaid. 


A feature of the town is Fort Anne National Historic Park, 28 acres in extent, which 
encloses old Fort Anne. The first fort built on this site was erected by d’Aulnay de 
Charnisay about 1635, and a portion of one of its bastions is still to be seen. It was from 
this fort that d’Aulnay sailed three times to attack LaTour at Saint John. In 1654, 
Col. Robert Sedgewick came from New England and captured the fort in the name of 
Oliver Cromwell, but in 1667 the Treaty of Breda restored it to French rule and those in 
charge surrendered the fort on Sept. 2, 1670, to M. de Soulange. Ten years later the 
New Englanders possessed it again, but did not remain, and the French returned. Phipps 
came from Boston in 1690 and captured the fort, but did not molest the people. In the 
autumn, however, pirate vessels came and their crews burned the church and twenty- 
eight homes, cremating a mother and her children in one fire. The fort was rebuilt by 
the French in 1702. It withstood an attack by the New Englanders in 1704, and another 
in June, 1707, when eighty dead were left by the men from Boston. Another New 
England force arrived in August but they, too, were defeated. 


In 1708, Subercase, the French commandant, wrote that two-thirds of his garrison 
were incorrigible Paris youths. During the winter of 1709, three privateers sheltered at 
Port Royal, as the town was then called. These ships had captured fifty-five Boston 
vessels during the summer. This was too much for New England to endure. Col. 
Nicholson was sent with an expedition in 1710 and in eight days had captured the fort. 
The stronghold was renamed Annapolis Royal—after Queen Anne— and the key of the 
fort was carried to Boston. It was kept here until 1922 when it was brought back 
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ee the agency of the Massachusetts Historical Society and placed in the Fort Anne 
useum. 


The old fort was attacked again by French and Indians in 1711, in 1724, twice in 
1744, in 1745, and in 1746, but under the gallant command of Paul Mascarene, with- 
stood all assaults. In 1781 pirates plundered the town. A garrison was maintained 
until 1854. Since that time the grounds have become an historic park, with the ram- 
parts, bastions, powder magazine and ravelins as they were at the time of surrender. 
The old British officers’ quarters are now a museum, open to visitors daily, 9.30 a.m. to 
5.00 p.m., Sundays 2.30 to 5.00 p.m., from June 1 to September 30. This building was 
erected by the Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, and originally consisted of thirty 
rooms, each with fireplace and each having a fine view over the fort and Annapolis Basin. 
The museum contains a Port Royal room, a Queen Anne room, a Garrison room, a Hali- 
burton hallway. The Acadian room was transferred bodily from an old Acadian home- 
stead with wall boards and ceiling beams intact. It contains every utensil used in 
Acadian kitchens, and articles of clothing worn by Acadians. The Garrison room has 
many of the weapons and uniforms in common use more than a century ago. 


A tall granite monument, surmounted by a bronze bust of de Monts, was erected in 
1904 on the fort grounds to commemorate the 300th anniversary of the discovery of 
Port Royal. The inscription is as follows: 


“To the Illustrious Memory of Lieut. Gen’l Timothe Pierre du Guast Sieur 
de Monts. The Pioneer of Civilization In North America Who Discovered and 
Explored The Adjacent River, A.D. 1604, And Founded on its Banks The First 
Settlement of Europeans North of The Gulf of Mexico. The Government of Can- 
ada Reverently Dedicates This Monument Within Sight of That Settlement, A.D. 
1904. Genus Immortale manet.’’ 


A cut stone monument on the fort grounds bears the following inscription: ‘‘Samuel 
Vetch, Adjutant-General of the Force under Colonel Francis Nicholson which captured 
Port Royal, capital of Acadia, in 1710. First Governor and Commander-in-Chief. A 
notable figure in colonial history, an able soldier and administrator. With imperial 
vision he strove to extend the realm of Britain beyond the seas.” 


Another monument honors Mascarene. Its inscription reads: ‘‘Jean Paul 
Mascarene. 1684-1760. Commemorating the long, arduous, and faithful service of 
Jean Paul Mascarene, a French Huguenot in the army of Britain, who for forty years 
served in this garrison where he mounted the first guard, 6th October, 1710. With 
insufficient troops, and fortifications in partial ruins, he sustained two sieges and pre- 
served Nova Scotia to the British flag.” 


A tablet on an iron standard on lower St. George Street bears the inscription: ‘Site 
of fort built in 1712 by Mohawk Indians under Major Livingstone, employed as allies 
by the British to intimidate the Micmacs.”’ 


Here, at the old French fort during the period 1703-1710, many scandals originated. 
Reports sent to the home government said the governor had tortured two soldiers, that 
he extracted fees from prisoners in his keeping, that he had an affair with a Madame 
Barrat who followed him from France to Acadia, that he disrupted the wedding cere- 
monies of Pontif, the surgeon. An officer formerly of the French Navy, Bonaventure, 
was charged with living with a Madame Freneuse, described as ‘“‘the only widow in 
Acadia,” and this scandal brought an investigation and the Governor’s recall to France. 
The story of this decade is largely told in ‘‘Quietly My Captain Waits” by Evelyn Eaton, 
a best seller of 1940, and used as a story for the screen. Here lived Rosa Fortune, colour- 
ed, the first policewoman of Canada, and the first baggage transfer operator hailed by 
Judge Haliburton as ‘‘my black venus.” She met all boats arriving at Annapolis Royal 
in the early days and her transfer cart was a strong wheelbarrow. ‘The first recorded 
Protestant service in Nova Scotia was held in a small chapel on the fort grounds in 1710 
by Col. Nicholson, in order to give thanks for their conquest of the French stronghold. 
The Prayer Book used in this service is now to be seen in the Fort Museum. In the 
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Memorial Town Hall a fine collection of wild animal heads, representing the game re- 
sources of Canada, is on display. 


The manufacturing industries of Annapolis Royal consist of lumber, hardwood 
flooring, wooden toys, aerated waters and building materials. 


Off Route 1. For Port Royal, 7 miles from Annapolis Royal, turn left. This little 
village is the oldest permanent white settlement north of the Gulf of Mexico, and has a 
replica of the original Port Royal Habitation built in 1605 by Champlain. It occupies 
the exact site of the first building and is exact in size and detail. The Habitation has 
colombage walls with small logs filled in between, the racks caulked with clay. Outside, 
the walls are covered with lapped boarding which looks as if it were sawn with the old 
whip saw. The chimneys are of field stone mortared with a mixture like clay, and the 
bricks used in the fireplace and bake oven are made of clay dug at the site. Throughout 
the building all timber framing has been mortised and tenoned and pinned together in 
the old manner, no spikes or nails being used. The hinges and fastenings of the 120 
doors, windows and shutters of the Habitation make an interesting display of hand- 
wrought ironware of early 17th century design. The well shelter and pigeon cote are 
coverd with oak shingles of the size used 300 years ago. Antique glass is in the windows. 
The Habitation is open week days 9.30 a.m. to 5.00 p.m., Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 


Near Port Royal Canada’s first water power grist mill was built, the first vessel - 
launched, the first social club in America—The Order of the Good Time—organized, 
the first cereal crops in Canada were sown, the first drama written and staged, the first 
bricks made, the first conversions to Christianity. It was here that Samuel de Cham- 
plain had his garden and his “Promenade.” The settlement was destroyed in 1613 by 
an expedition from Virginia, and Acadia was acclaimed British territory. 


Here is the replica of an ancient French arbor. A cairn with tablet commemor- 
ates the work of America’s first playwright, Mare L’Escarbot, who wrote ‘‘The Theatre 
of Neptune,”’ America’s first play, and produced it here on November 14, 1607. 


In 1621 all Acadia was granted to Sir William Alexander by King James the First, 
and the country renamed Nova Scotia, the Royal Province. One hundred and twenty- 
two Baronets of Nova Scotia were created in 1625 in a Scottish attempt to colonize the 
province. A fort was built at Port Royal and occupied by the Scots but the expedition 
failed. The district was settled in 1759 by families from New England. At Granville 
Ferry there is a house built in 1702, now occupied by the sixth generation. Every 
timber in it was hewed by hand and its beams are enormous in size. This house and 
several others in the vicinity have old iron hinges made in L and H fashion. These were 
brought from New England and were called ‘“Holy Lord” hinges, supposed to fend off 
the powers of witchcraft. 


The Granville church was built in 1791 and has its old baptismal bowl of pewter 
and its Bible dated 1775. A curious old stone carved with the letters LEBEL was 
found on the site of the Scottish fort and is now in the museum at Annapolis Royal. 
This Granville road leads on to Port Wade and Victoria Beach, a scenic restful holiday 
resort. 


A tablet has been affixed to a boulder at Victoria Beach commemorating the Pony 
Express. From February until November, 1849, when the telegraph office in Halifax 
was opened, news from Great Britain to the United States brought by the Cunard steam- 
ers was expressed for the Associated Press and a rival organization, from Halifax to 
Digby Gut, by riders who changed at Kentville but had fresh mounts every twelve miles 
of the 144 mile route; carried by steamer to Saint John; and thence despatched to its 
destination by telegraph. 


The first apple trees in Nova Scotia, Gravensteins, are said to have been planted 
at Granville in 1633. 


From Annapolis Royal Route 8 runs across the peninsula to Liverpool, 
73.5 miles, on the South Shore. 
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Leaving Annapolis Royal, Route 1 proceeds through the Annapolis Valley, one 
of the most celebrated apple growing regions of the world. This territory, which com- 
prises several river valleys, extends from the town of Digby to the town of Windsor, an 
area of 100 miles long and from 5 to 15 miles wide. The valley is sheltered on both sides 
by ranges of mountains from heavy winds and from fog. Sunshine and soil combine to 
produce fruit, particularly apples, to a state of perfection rarely excelled. A trip through 
the country in apple blossom time (late May or early June) is a memorable experience. 


MOCHELLE, (pop. 177). Through this area there is a fine view of the Annapolis 
River—especially interesting when the tide is in flood along the green dykes. In the 
early spring the pastures along the highway, from Mochelle to Round Hill ahead, are 
fragrant with the showy scented daphne. 


ROUND HILL, (pop. 309). Named after Round Hill, Massachusetts. Original 
French name Le Pre Ronde (Round Marsh) from a nearly perfect loop of the nearby 
river. One mile east beside railway track is grave of Col. James Delancey, dreaded 
Outlaw of the Bronx, leader of the Cowboys (British partisans) whose raids terrorized 
the Neutral Ground outside New York during the Revolution. Delancey was related 
to J. Fenimore (Last of the Mohicans) Cooper, and he plays a part in practically every 
historical romance of the period. 


TUPPERVILLE, (pop. 202) was named in honour of Sir Charles Tupper, the 
Canadian statesman. Visitors should inquire the way to the rear of this village where 
some fine views of waterfalls may be obtained. 


East of Tupperville Route 1 crosses Bloody Creek. On June 10, 1701, eighty men 
under Capt. Pidgeon, with Major Forbes, engineer, went up the river from Annapolis 
Royal in a whale boat and two flat boats. They lost a tide and the whale boat got a 
mile ahead. It was ambushed by Indians and the other boats suffered a like fate. 
Thirty were killed and the rest made prisoners. On the morning of December 8, 1757, a 
detachment of 130 men from the fort at Annapolis were ambushed at a small bridge 
near this spot and one officer and twenty-three other ranks were lost. A cairn and 
tablet have been erected on the southerly side of the highway just east of Bloody Creek 
to commemorate this episode. 


BRIDGETOWN, (pop. 1,041), which Route 1 enters via Queen Street, is situated 
at the head of navigation on the Annapolis River surrounded by afertile country. Dairy- 
ing and fruit farming are the main branches of agriculture. Manufactured products 
include evaporated apples, vinegar, cider, carbonated beverages, textiles, and wood- 
working products. The district surrounding Bridgetown was first settled by the French 
in 1654 and by the English in 1763. It was known originally as Hicks Ferry. The first 
house was erected by a native of Lebanon, Connecticut, of stone and wood cemented by 
mud and locally known as “‘the Mud House.” Being of large size it was long used as an 
inn, then the village schoolhouse. In 1805 the first bridge was built. In 1822 the land 
was laid out in town lots and the name Bridgetown was chosen at a public dinner. 


Off Route 1 a road leads to Hampton, 6 miles, on the Bay of Fundy. The Fundy 
shore fishing villages of Hampton, Young Cove, Parker Cove, and Delap Cove, 
named after first settlers, are well worth a visit. The little brook inlets and coves have 
been carved by surging waters, and shelter the small hamlets with their wharves, weirs 
and fishing gear. 


PARADISE, (pop. 354), situated at the junction of the Paradise and Annapolis 
Rivers, was called ‘‘Paradis Terrestre’’ by the early French settlers. The place marked 
the eastern limit of French settlements of the Port Royal (Annapolis) region. In the 
Annapolis River at Paradise are the Leonard Rapid, Longley Rock and Mutton Island 
salmon angling pools. Near Paradise is the Eden Golf and Country Club, 9 holes, 3167 
yards. 


Off Route 1. Leonard’s Road on left to Port Lorne, 7.5 miles, a summer resort with 
an excellent beach, named after the Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General of Canada 
1883-1888. 
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LAWRENCETOWN, (pop. 787), is headquarters for sport fishermen and big game 
hunters. Many salmon are taken out of the Margeson, Stump, Primrose and Island 
pools of the Annapolis River in the vicinity and there is trout fishing within 6 miles. 
Guides with canoes may be engaged. In 1754, 20,000 acres of land in this neighborhood 
were granted to 20 gentlemen, who named their new domain in honour of Colonel Law- 
rence, at that time lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, whose administration launched 
the campaign for New England colonists. The manufacturing industries of Lawrence- 
town include a barrel factory and apple-packing warehouses. 


Agricultural Building, on right, erected in 1915, the property of the Annapolis 
County Farmers’ Association, is used as headquarters for organized agriculture in An- 
napolis County. At the Provincial Forest Nursery, 32 acres, established in Lawrence- 
town, trees are raised for reforestation work throughout the province, and demonstrations 
are given in the treatment of farmers’ wood lots through thinning and reforestation. 


Lawrencetown has Canada’s only school devoted exclusively to training of land 
surveyors, and it draws students from all parts of the Dominion and the British West 
Indies. 


MIDDLETON, (pop. 1,769), received its name because it occupies the geographical 
centre of the township of Wilmot and stands approximately midway between Annapolis — 
Royal and Kentville. It was formerly Gates Ferry, after Captain Oldham Gates, one 
of the New England planters who came here from Massachusetts between 1760 and 1783. 
Holy Trinity Church of Pine Grove, Lower Middleton, erected in 1788, is excellently 
preserved, with the original straight-backed pews with doors, high pulpit and choir 
gallery and Bible and Prayer Book dating back to 1783. 


Beautiful views of the Valley may be obtained at points within easy reach of Middle- 
ton. One is northwest within five miles at Mount Hanly. Another is Ledge Hill, 
on the Nictaux road. Middleton, the business centre for a large and productive agri- 
cultural area, is noted for its dry and healthful climate, delightful drives along the quiet 
Annapolis River, and the more turbulent Nictaux. Salmon fishing may be enjoyed in 
the pools of both these rivers near here. In the Annapolis River are the Delancey, 
Cemetery and Bridge Pools at which fly fishing for salmon may be had. Sportsmen, 
whether hunters or fishermen, find the town convenient headquarters, The manu- 
factured products of Middleton include house and office finish, monuments of granite 
from Nictaux, building stone, concrete blocks, apple barrels, feeds, cider and butter. 
United Fruit Companies have a large plant at Middleton. Fruits and vegetables are 
canned in season. 


From Middleton, Route 10 extends across the Peninsula to Bridgewater, 
56.7 miles, on Route 3. 


WILMOT, (pop. 615), is named after Hon. Montague Wilmot, who in 1762 became 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, The township of Wilmot was founded in 1764 
United Empire Loyalists came into the heart of the Annapolis Valley from Lawrencetown 
to Kentville as early as 1776, although it was not until the autumn, 1783, just before the 
evacuation of New York by the British, that the movement assumed large proportions. 
In September of that year many thousands left the shores of New York, Long and Staten 
Islands for Nova Scotia. Their property loss has been placed at over 8,000,000 pounds 
sterling. They brought with them 50 per cent of the then living graduates of Harvard 
University, ambitious and versed in political life. Among them were descendants of 
John Alden and his wife, Priscilla Mullins, of the ‘“Mayflower,’’ the principal character 
in Longfellow’s ‘Courtship of Miles Siandish,’? Another 200 were graduates of other 
colleges. There were many lawyers and clergymen, and among the latter was the Rev. 
Charles Inglis, afterward first bishop of Nova Scotia. The chief justice of Massachusetts 
and three out of four lesser judges of the Superior Court were among those who came. 


Another was Brigadier-General Timothy Ruggles, of Boston, a Harvard graduate 
who had held aseat in the Massachusetts Assembly. He built a fine home on the southern 
slope of North Mountain and cleared his acres of stumps and stones, then planted a fine 
orchard. He attempted to grow walnuts and grapes, and his walnut trees, being in a 
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sheltered spot, flourished to full growth. They were later cut down and manufactured 
into furniture that is still in use within the county. In the year 1815 all this section of the 
Valley was greatly damaged by an unusual invasion of mice. They came in such numb- 
ers and so ruined field crops and gardens that a famine was threatened. Though they 
were Genes in thousands, the horde remained until the coming winter, when they 
vanished. 


Off Route 1. At Wilmot the Phinney Mountain road leads to Margaretsville, 
7.4 miles, a seaside village on the shore of the Bay of Fundy, a delightful spot on a hot 
summer day, with an abundance of bathing, boating and salt water fishing. The place 
was so named in honour of Lady Haliburton, wife of Sir Brenton Haliburton, eighth chief 
justice of Nova Scotia. Peter’s Point, at Margaretsville, has a tragic history. Its 
story is that on Christmas Eve. 1793, Peter Barnes, who lived in a lone cabin there, hung 
deceptive beacons on fir trees and lured the “‘Saucy Nancy” a schooner laden with pro- 
visions, to her doom on the rocky coast. Every member of the crew perished. Through 
lack of proof, however, no action was taken against Peter. In 1813, on Christmas Eve, 
Peter had been in Middleton. As he returned, late at night, he was confused by the light 
of a lantern a settler had left outside his buildings, and he fell over the cliff at the same 
point where the schooner had been wrecked. 


Off Route 1. From South Farmington, a road leads to Stronach Mountain, 
6 miles, named after George Stronach, a hardy Scottish pioneer who assisted Brig.-Gen. 
Ruggles in the clearing of his orchard land, digging by hand, it is said, every foot of the 
estate. For this labour, which took three years, Stronach was given 500 acres of land 
on North Mountain. 


Kings County Line. Kings County, (pop. 37,816), with an area of 811 square 
miles, is a region with soil and climatic conditions which place it in the forefront of the 
orchard districts of Canada. This county forms the heart of the Annapolis Valley and 
exports a larger quantity of apples than all other portions of the province. Though 
apples are the principal fruit crop, plums, pears and cherries are produced, and various 
small fruits. Great stretches of dyked marshes along the rivers flowing into the Basin 
of Minas produce heavy quantities of hay, grain and roots, and maintain a substantial 
dairy industry. Some of the finest farm lands are under the North Mountain off Route 1. 
The county is one of the most important poultry producing areas in Nova Scotia. There 
are many modern hatcheries including one of the largest and most modern poultry plants 
in Canada near Port Williams. The country is dotted with thriving towns and villages. 
Salmon and trout fishing, ruffed grouse and duck shooting are to be enjoyed while deer 
range the southern portion of the county. 


KINGSTON, (pop. 1,434) serves a surrounding country of dairy and fruit farms. 
By-product plants absorb secondary orchard products. A variety of early vegetables 
and strawberries are grown. The Kingston Bible College is located here. 


A large, modern airfield at Greenwood, within two miles, is an important War, 
Search and Rescue base of the Royal Canadian Air Force. There is a modern National 
Defence village (pop. about 1,500) with its own schools, churches, rink, swimming pool, 
tennis court and “apple (sports) bowl.” 


AUBURN, (pop. 383). The village of Auburn serves a fruit-growing community, 
with packing and storage warehouses where both apples and cranberries are packed. 
There are extensive cranberry bogs in this area. 


Off Route 1. A road leads across the North Mountain to Morden, 8 miles, on the 
Bay of Fundy, named after a Kings County family, and at one time known as French 
Cross, because of a large cross erected at this place in memory of a number of Acadian 
refugees who died there while in hiding during the winter of 1756. A large number of 
people existed for five months on shell fish and food provided by friendly Indians. The 
survivors escaped in canoes on March 18, 1756, to friends on the opposite side of Minas 
Channel and the place of their landing is known as ‘“‘Refugee Cove.’’ The inscription 
on the cross, made of beach stones, reads: ‘‘On this site the Acadians from Belle Isle 
wintered in 1755 to 1756. In the spring of 1756 Pierre Melanson with an Indian boy 
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crossed the Bay for aid. On the return trip he died. The original cross was erected 
by the Acadians.” 


St. Mary’s Church at Auburn was built in 1790 and its walls are plastered with 
powdered mussel shells that the French fugitives left at Morden. The wood frames 
and windows of the church were brought from Halifax on horses, and the hand-made 
nails were carried in fifteen-pound packages by soldiers from Halifax who walked the 
entire distance. 


AYLESFORD, (pop. 738), is an excellent fruit and dairy district. Cranberries 
are grown on extensive bogs in the neighborhood. Aylesford has large apple storage 
and packing plants, a canning factory, an evaporator, and one of the best race tracks in 
the Annapolis Valley. The township of Aylesford, settled by United Empire Loyalists 
in 1784, was named after the fourth Earl of Aylesford, Lord of the Bedchamber to King 
George the Third. 


Shade trees of maple along either side of the road provide grateful shelter on warm 
summer days and add a picturesque touch during the times of autumnal coloring. A 
drive through this country is most enjoyable during apple blossom time in early June 
and during early September before the fruit has been harvested. This is the highest 
point in the Annapolis Valley. Near Aylesford, Bishop Charles Inglis had a residence 


called “Claremont,” in which he resided during the summer from 1789. Bishop Inglis’ 


was assistant rector of Trinity Church, New York City, and he it was who read the pray- 
ers for the King and the Royal Family when Washington attended the church. A com- 
pany of 100 armed men did not awe him and no shot was fired. The Bishop and his wife 
were banished from New York for their loyalty and forbidden to return. An inn at 
Aylesford contains a chair made for Bishop Inglis at command of the Duke of Kent in 
1797. 


Off Route 1. BERWICK, (pop. 1,134), 4 mile, takes rank as the largest centre of 
apple production in Nova Scotia, having large fruit-packing warehouses and a modern 
dehydrator. A bakeryhere supplies bread and pastry throughout western Nova Scotia. 
In a beautiful grove of pine trees covering several acres, the annual summer camp meeting 
of the United Church of Canada is held in August. The name Berwick was adopted in 
1857 after the English town of that name. 


Waterville, Grafton, named after a town in Massachusetts, Cambridge, Cold- 
brook and Lakeville are orchard districts. Lakeville, 4 miles from Route 1, has an 
orchard containing ‘‘Old Gravenstein,’”’ called the champion apple tree of eastern Can- 
ada. It is more than a century old, over 60 feet in height, its trunk over four feet in 
diameter. 


KENTVILLE, (pop. 4,937), situated in the valley of the Cornwallis River, was 
named in honour of H.R.H. Prince Edward, Duke of Kent father of Queen Victoria, 
who commanded the military forces in Nova Scotia, between 1794 and 1800. It was 
settled by New Englanders in 1760. The early French settlements here were formed 
along the banks and near the mouth of the four tidal rivers in this neighborhood: Gas- 
pereau, Cornwallis, Canard and Habitant. Here the Acadians erected dykes which 
shut out the salt water from the cultivated land and also inaugurated the growing of 
apples in this district—an industry which has developed to wide proportions. The 
Nova Scotia Apple Blosson Festival is an annual event usually the first week in June. 
The festival includes a program of pageantry in a setting of blossoms, the coronation of 
the Queen, a grand parade, community singing, folk dancing and many brilliant displays. 
Each town in the Annapolis Valley is represented by its princess and colourful floats. 
Kentville is a railway centre and headquarters of the Dominion Atlantic Railway and is 
the junction point with the branch lines, the Cornwallis Valley Railway and the North 
Mountain Railway. By reason of its dry and healthful climate, Kentville was selected 
as the site for the Nova Scotia Sanatorium. The products of manufacturing industries 
include mill machinery, gas engines, dusting machinery, woodenware, evaporated and 
canned apples, vinegar, bakery products, and custom made boots and shoes. There is 
also at Kentville a processing factory handling both fruits and vegetables. 
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Off Route 1. Cornwallis Street crosses the bridge over the Cornwallis River in the 
town of Kentville and leads into the road to Upper Dyke Village, 3.5 miles, former home 
of Alfred Fuller, founder of the Fuller Brush Company. This road leads to Centreville, 
six miles, traversing orchard country. After passing Centreville the road gradually rises, 
climbs the North Mountain and descends into Halls Harbour, 10.5 miles, where fishing 
boats may be engaged for deep sea fishing parties. Legend has it that the ‘“Mary Jane,” 
a pirate ship commanded by Captain Hall, had twice ravaged the little settlement that 
is established beside a small inlet ruled by the Fundy tides. He came a third time on 
May 30, 1813, but this time the settlers were waiting to ambush. An Indian came 
running over the hills and gave them warning, and when the pirates landed, a party of 
settlers got between them and their vessel. The raiders had no intention of fighting 
armed men and fled, a thick fog helping them avoid pursuit. One pirate had remained 
on the vessel, and he had an Indian girl who was his sweetheart. When the vengeful 
settlers found them they shot both, then seized a chest of gold the pirates had on board. 
This was buried hastily on shore for safe keeping and a hunt for the pirates began. In 
the end, however, the raiders eluded pursuit, got back to their vessel and escaped. The 
settlers began to have doubts of the luck that would attend them if they used pirate 
money, and no one would go near the buried chest. Fifty years later the place of its 
burial had been forgotten. but since that time many attempts have been made to uncover 
the illgotten loot. A native of this village, Bueknam Pasha, was Commander-in-Chief 
of the Turkish Navy until 1914, when he resigned in protest against Turkey joining 
Germany against the Allies. 


The Dominion Experimental Station at Kentville was developed for the purpose of 
assisting the fruit-growers of western Nova Scotia by carrying on experimental work, 
chiefly with apples. The equipment includes a by-product plant and a cold-storage 
plant. Experiments are conducted with field and vegetable crops, ornamental garden- 
ing, bees, poultry and livestock. Sixty-five acres are under fruit; 200 acres are devoted 
to field and cereal crops. You are invited by the management to visit this Experimental 
Station. 


From Kentville, Route 12 leads south over the South Mountain to Chester 
Basin, 42 miles, on the South Shore of the Province. 


NEW MINAS, (pop. 789), was an important settlement in the days of early French 
occupation. Mixed farming and orcharding are carried on in the district, the soil vary- 
ing in texture from sandy loam to loam. Ken-Wo Golf Club on right. This 9-hole 
course of 3,200 yards, owned by the Ken-Wo Country Club, was established in 1921. 
Perhaps the most interesting hazard is Number 5, dog’s leg, played from raised tee over 
knoll, green well trapped. 


GREENWICH, (pop. 371), is a farming and fruit growing area, named after Green- 
wich, Connecticut, and thus indirectly after the famous Observatory town on the Thames 
in England. 


Off Route 1. Port Williams, 1 mile; Upper Canard, 3 miles; Starr’s Point, 2 
miles, with old brick home of 18th century; Canning, 6 miles; Kingsport, 10 miles; 
The Lookoff, 10 miles. From the Lookoff situated on Cape Blomidon, one of theland- 
marks of this portion of Nova Scotia, a magnificent panorama is spread covering Minas 
Basin, the valleys of six rivers, and points of interest in five counties. This is one of the 
finest views in Canada. In the Blomidon area are found the famous Nova Scotia agates. 
Port Williams, (pop. 805), is a shipping port for apples and potatoes. A unique sight 
here in the autumn is steamers of 20,000 barrel capacity loading at the wharf high and 
dry at low tide. There are extensive dykelands here and dairy and beef cattle raised. 
Orcharding and poultry are chief sources of income. Near Port Williams is the site of the 
French settlement ‘“‘Boudro Point.’? On June 6, 1760, twenty-two vessels conveying 
7,000 settlers from New London, Lebanon, Colchester, Lynne, Norwich, Hillingsworth, 
Hebron, Saybrook, Stonington, Windham and Windsor, in eastern Connecticut, made a 
landing here. The village was then named Terry’s Creek. The name was changed to 
Port Williams in honour of a native of Granville Ferry, opposite Annapolis Royal, who 
with an improvised Turkish force defended Kars in the Crimea for over five months 
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against assaults of a Russian army overwhelmingly superior in numbers. He was made 
a Lieut-General, a Baronet, Sir William Fenwick Williams of Kars, and loaded with 
honors and appointments, including that of Constable of the Tower of London. 


The soil in the vicinity of Canning, (pop. 619), varies in texture from sand to clay 
and orcharding and mixed farming are carried on. This village was first called “Apple 
Tree Landing,” and later known as ‘‘Habitant Corner.” In 1830 it received its name, 
at a citizens’ meeting called for the purpose, in honour of George Canning, prime minister 
of England. An axe factory is operated here. At nearby Hillaton there is a large 
apple cold storage and packing plant. The road to Canning crosses the Canard River 
and the Habitant River in which trout fishing may be had during May and June. There 
are excellent bathing beaches at Kingsport. 


WOLFVILLE, (pop. 2,497), is the centre of Longfellow’s Land of Evangeline and 
almost every road in this neighborhood has historic interest. Many visitors make their 
headquarters at Wolfville as the nearest town to Grand Pre, and as convenient centre 


also for visits to such memorable places as the Lookoff on Blomidon, Cape Split, Evange-. 


line Beach, which offers unusually warm salt water bathing, Gaspereau Valley and 
other interesting points. The name Wolfville was given in honour of Judge Hlisha 
DeWolfe, a settler from Connecticut. One of the older houses of Wolfville, Randall 
House, has been purchased by the provincial government for a museum and is being 
maintained and operated as such by the Wolfville Historical Society. It is open 2 to 
5.30 p.m. daily July 1 to August 31 for visitors to see its art exhibits and historic relies. 
The district surrounding Wolfville is devoted to fruit-growing, mixed farming, and dairy- 
ing. A creamery and evaporating plant are established here as well as a bakery, wood- 
working and cement block plants. 


Acadia University here, founded by the Nova Scotia Baptist Education Society in 
1838, gives degree courses in arts, science, theology, household science and music, a 
certificate in engineering and graduate study in arts, science, theology, and music. On 
the beautifully landscaped campus is Horton Academy, a residential school giving four 
courses—academic, college matriculation, general and business. 


Off Route 1. Highland Ave., in Wolfville, leads up Wolfville Ridge to the “Stile,” 
from which a fine view of the Gaspereau Valley may be had. 


GRAND PRE, (pop. 300). The name means “the great meadow” and refers to the 
extensive dyked lands in this area. The chief dykes of Kings County are the Wellington, 
Grand and Union dykes in the Cornwallis area, and the Grand Pre and Wickwire dykes 
at Horton. The Wellington dyke took seven years to build and is estimated to have cost 
over $100,000. Traces of old Acadian roads are found in almost every area, and old 
farming tools used by the early French settlers are often uncovered by the present 
farmers. Grand Pre is the site of the ancient French village, scene of Longfellow’s 
poem “Evangeline.” The Acadians who lived at Grand Pre before the expulsion of 
1755 were descendants of immigrants from France who had settled there in 1632. They 
had greatly prospered in this fertile fruit-growing county but steadfastly refused to take 
the prescribed oath of allegiance to the British king. Accordingly, on September 10, 
1755, these unfortunate people were driven on board the transports which conveyed 
them to Massachusetts, Louisiana and other places. 


: Francis Parkman, the great historian, in his story of Acadia tells us that from 1645 
until 1710 Acadia was largely left to the French colonists, but comparatively little 
progress was made in clearing new lands or increasing the population. Prosperity for 
Acadians began with the English regime in 1710 and from then until 1755 the Acadian 
settlements prospered, their people multiplied. They held favor with the Indians, and 
many of their young men hunted and lived with the redmen. Their resistance to Eng- 
lish influence was largely the result of the urgings of certain leaders, who wished them to 
remove to French Canada, and who acted under orders from Quebec. By international 


law then as now, people go with ceded territory and the Treaty of Utrecht in 1703 ceded 
Acadia to England. 
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After weary wanderings many of these exiles came back to their beloved Nova Scotia 
and their descendants are living in various portions of the province. In the meantime, 
however, colonists from Connecticut had occupied their original lands. Eight years 
previous to the expulsion of the Acadians a command of 470 New England troops under 
Col. Arthur Noble from Massachusetts, who were quartered in French houses at Grand 
Pre, were surprised and defeated during a snowstorm on the night of February 11, 1747, 
by a force under Coulon de Villiers, who had made a forced march from Beaubassin. 
Colonel Noble, his brother, and 75 of his men were killed. Thirty of these were slain 
in their beds before they could rise and arm themselves. Sixty-nine others were taken 
prisoner and escorted to Beaubassin. The remainder fought so bravely that they were 
permitted to return to Annapolis Royal bearing their arms. This happening was one 
of the reasons for the expulsion of 1755, as the presence of Col. Noble and his men in the 
village was reported to de Villiers by the Acadians, and several of them acted as guides 
for the attacking party. 


You are invited to visit Grand Pre Memorial Park and see the interesting treasure- 
house of Acadian memorials which has been established there. The park is open to 
visitors from the first Sunday in June to September 15, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily including 
Sunday. The museum as a replica of the original Acadian Church of St. Charles, and 
contains one of the finest collections of Acadian relics existing today. The majority of 
these were actually used by the first settlers who had their homes in the Annapolis Valley, 
and a large proportion of the farming implements have been sent from the French gardens 
of descendants of the deported Acadians, and others are from the famous rose gardens of 
Orleans. 


The inscription on a monument here reads: ‘‘Battle of Grand Pre. On 11th 
February, 1747, New England troops, under Colonel Arthur Noble, were surprised and 
defeated by French and Indians under Coulon de Villiers, who had made a forced march 
from Beaubassin in a blinding snowstorm. The British commander was killed and the 
French leader died later of his wounds.” 


See the old Church of the Covenanters with its quaint box pews, sounding boards 
and pulpit halfway to the ceiling, erected in 1790 by New England planters. When the 
Rt. Hon. Ramsay MacDonald was prime minister of Great Britain he spent a holiday 
in Nova Scotia, and in his travel book, ‘‘At Home and Abroad,’’ he mentioned the old 
chureh at Grand Pre: ‘‘on the right, at the top of the hill, over-shadowed by fine poplar 
trees, maple and ash, is the Covenanter Church built by Loyalists from the newly founded 
United States and Presbyterians from Ireland. Its plain walls tell of the severe and 
sturdy faith which used to be thundered from its heavy pulpit down upon its box pews. 
How heavily laden with the sins of their neighbors must the preachers have been whose 
feet wore those deep hollows in its pulpit steps.”” One of the first windmills in Nova 
Scotia was built on this hill near the church site. One of its millstones may now be seen 
in the Park Museum. 


Historic markers include a monument to Sir Robert Laird Borden, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
Prime Minister of Canada during First Great War, and who was born at Grand Pre in 
1845. 


Here at Grand Pre was formed in January, 1790, the first agricultural society on the 
North American continent. A first meeting was held December 10, 1789, of Horton 
and Cornwallis citizens. 'The membership fee was 5 shillings. The motto chosen was 
“Be industrious that you may live.” 


HORTONVILLE, (pop. 218). The Horton district was settled by people from New 
London, Saybrook and Stonington, in Connecticut. On June 1, 1760, Capt. Rogers 
arrived with six transports loaded with these settlers and their stock. They had been 
21 days at sea and the cattle suffered from lack of fodder. These settlers were trans 
ported to Nova Scotia at the expense of the government and supplied with one bushel of 
corn per person each month. They occupied, largely, lands that had been cleared by 
the Acadians. 
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Hants County Line. Hants County, (pop. 24,889), with an area of 1,179 square 
miles, is a region of fertile lands, fine rivers and abundant timber. The principal in- 
dustries are farming, fruit-growing, lumbering and gypsum quarrying. From the vast 
deposits of gypsum in this county, an output of more than 2,000,000 tons is shipped 
yearly. Rich dyked marshes line the Avon and Shubenacadie Rivers and along the Avon 
is a stretch of attractive fruit farms. 


HANTSPORT, (pop. 1,298), has a beautiful, well equipped community center of 
special interest to tourists as it includes a “regulation” swimming pool, children’s play- 
ground and picnic grounds all open to the public. In the middle of the last century 
clipper ships, built and owned here, sailed the seven seas. In 1904 there died at Hants- 
port, William Hall, R.N., first Negro V.C., and among the first of any race to win the 
Victoria Cross for valor. He was the Nova Scotia born son of an escaped Virginia slave. 
At the relief of Lucknow during the Indian Mutiny, when the rest of the crew were killed 
by grape-shot from the garrison, Hall continued single handed to work his heavy naval 
gun until the wall was breached and stormed. A memorial to his memory can be seen 
in the Baptist cemetery. The town is the centre of a large farming area with soil vary- 
ing from clay loam to a gravelly loam. Fruit-growing, market gardening and greenhouse 
work are carried on and herds of dairy cattle are kept. A number of fruit warehouses 
are situated in the town, and boxes and baskets used in the sale of fruits and vegetables 
are manufactured. Ground pulp cardboard and pie plates are other products of local 
industries. Hantsport is also the shipping port for gypsum, quarried near Windsor. 


MOUNT DENSON, (pop. 435), received its name in honour of Col. Henry Denson 
who came from England in 1755 as one of the original proprietors. 


FALMOUTH, (pop. 762), is the centre of a fertile fruit growing and dairying dis- 
trict. Market gardening and poultry raising also are important industries. Large 
greenhouses produce flowers and vegetables throughout the year. Settled in 1760 by 
families from Connecticut, Falmouth was named in honour of Admiral Boscowen, third. 
son of the first Viscount Falmouth. The extensive dykelands along the Avon River 
were first reclaimed by early French settlers and by soldiers formerly stationed at 
Fort Edward in Windsor. 


WINDSOR, (pop. 3,651), situated at the confluence of the Avon and St. Croix 
Rivers, is the junction point of the main line of the Dominion Atlantic Railway and the 
Midland Branch to Truro. It is an important shipping port and is noted for its pheno- 
menal harbour, which at high tide can accommodate ocean-going steamers, and at low 
tide contains almost no water. After hours of emptiness the water comes rushing back 
as a bore or sheet of yellow foam and the rise of the tide sometimes reaches 40 feet. 
The Windsor golf course with 9 holes and 2,219 yards, has a unique situation, being laid 
out on the site of historic Fort Edward. The natural hazards of sloping fairways and 
difficult rough, coupled with the old moat of the fort, guarding green No. 7, help to make 
this course more difficult than its yardage would indicate. Owing to its historie interest, 
and the fine views of the town visible from the grounds, this course is a popular one. 
Portions of the original fortress are still visible and the block-house still stands. At this 
fort Colonel Winslow met Captain Murray to make final arrangements for the expulsion 
of the Acadians from the surrounding territory, including Grand Pre. A cairn with 
tablet marks the site of the fort. The inscription reads: Fort Edward. Erected in 
1750 by Major Charles Lawrence for the protection of Piziquid (Windsor) and the sur- 
rounding district, and as symbol of British sovereignty in western Nova Scotia. Of 
special importance during the war with France, 1755-1762, and the American Wars of 
1775-1782 and 1812-1815. Was closely associated with the tragic incidents of the de- 
portation of the Acadians in 1755. Garrisoned by Imperial troops for about a century. 
A rallying point and training ground for Canadian and Newfoundland forces during the 
Great War 1914-1918. 


Windsor was settled by the French in 1703. The early settlers called the place 
Piziquid a corruption of the Indian Pigiquit. It was at Piziquid that Coulon de Villiers 
and his men, after their famous snowshoe march, rested on the night previous tothe 
surprise and slaughter of Colonel Noble and his New England troops. The early settlers 
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built great dykes to keep back the salt water and raised wheat, which they exported to 
Boston. In 1764 the name Piziquid was changed by Governor Lawrence to Windsor. 
Many Loyalist families settled in the Windsor district. 


At Windsor lived Judge Thomas Chandler Haliburton, the creator of Sam Slick, 
who is regarded as the father of American humor. Haliburton was a Nova Scotian of 
wide reading with a native fund of humor, whose writings present an admirable picture 
of the province as it was a century ago. His house is one of the many points of interest 
in this historic town. On July 4, 1940, this house was officially opened as the Haliburton 
Memorial Museum. The property was purchased by the Nova Scotia Government and 
restored to its former elegance, and is largely furnished with the original furniture and 
personal belongings of Judge Haliburton. It is an interesting representation of 19th 
century Nova Scotia culture. The museum is open 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily from 
June 1 to September 30, admission free. 


On July 24, 1815, a charter was granted by the lieutenant-governor permitting 
Windsor to hold a public fair, believed to be the first permanent fair in America. It is 
known as the Hants County Exhibition and is held each year in September. A monu- 
ment in Windsor bears the following inscription: ‘‘First Agricultural Fair in Canada. 
Commemorating the first agricultural fair in Canada, authorized on the creation of the 

township of Windsor in 1764, and held at Fort Edward Hill, 21st May, 1765. Prizes 
were awarded for creditable exhibits of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, grain, butter, cheese, 
and homespun cloth. In 1766 the trustees of the fair received a royal charter which 
was renewed in 1815. Since that date the fair has had an uninterrupted existence.” 


A plaque to Flora MacDonald has been attached to the blockhouse at Windsor, 
where the preserver of Bonnie Prince Charlie spent the winter of 1779 with her husband 
Capt. Alan MacDonald of the Royal Highland Emigrant Battalion, and at the end of 
the Revolutionary War returned to her old home in Skye, after exile from her new home 
in North Carolina. Her loyalty and devotion to the Stuarts in the midst of troubled 
days have long been told in Scottish song and story. 


Immense quantities of gypsum are exported to the United States from the quarries 
near Windsor, more than one and one-half million tons of rock being annually shipped. 
Other manufactured products include textiles, lumber products, insecticides, fertilizers, 
plaster, stucco, ground limestone and rock wool. 


Edgehill Residential School for Girls stands in its own grounds of 8 acres on the top 
of the hill. The curriculum includes junior school work, a high school course, household 
- science, art and music. King’s Collegiate school for Boys, the oldest educational insti- 
tution in the British Commonwealth overseas, has accommodation for 100 resident stu- 
dents. A tablet affixed to the chapel reads: ‘‘King’s College. Upon this hill for many 
years stood King’s College, the oldest University in the King’s overseas Dominions; 
from whose halls have gone forth many distinguished men, leaders in Church and State. 
Founded in 1789 by the Rt. Rev. Charles Inglis, D.D., First Bishop of Nova Scotia, and 
other United Empire Loyalists. Granted a Royal Charter by King George III in 1802.” 


From Windsor Route 14 runs across the peninsula to Chester, 35.7 miles, 
and from Brooklyn across Hants County through Gore, 27 miles. with scenic 
Gore Hill from which five counties can be seen, and on which the first court house was 
built, so that for years after the hill was known as “Judgement Hill,” to Milford, 42 
miles, on Route 2. 

Off Route 1. Just beyond the eastern town limits of Windsor, Route 15 leads to 
Brooklyn, 6 miles along the shores of Minas Basin through Walton, 34 miles, on Route 2. 


THREE MILE PLAINS, (pop. 1,414), and NEWPORT STATION, (pop. 463), 
are agricultural areas but many of the inhabitants are employed in the gypsum quarries 
in the vicinity. 

ST. CROIX, (pop. 255), on the river of the same name, is the centre of a mixed 
farming area. Dairying is carried on and market vegetables are produced. A power 
generating station of the Minas Basin Pulp and Power Company is located here. 
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Off Route 1. Ellershouse, 1 mile, is named after Francis von Ellerhausen, a native 
of Germany, who settled here in 1864. He acquired a grant of 60,000 acres of land and 
developed a large estate, three mills, and a sugar refinery. He built the church and the 
hall and a large house for himself, with a gardener’s lodge. 


MOUNT UNIACKE, (pop. 322), was named after Richard John Uniacke, an aristo- 
cratic Irish adventurer, who became attorney-general of Nova Scotia in 1797 and had 
his home here. He built a magnificent house in the centre of a 5,000-acre estate and the 
building is still in fine repair, an excellent example of the country dwellings of that 
period. The Uniacke House is now owned by the provincial government for preserva- 
tion as an historic site. It contains the original early 19th century colonial furnishings. 
It is open to visitors daily, June 1 to September 30, 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission 
free. 


Halifax County Line. For description of Halifax County see page 29. 


MIDDLE SACKVILLE, (pop. 716), and LOWER SACKVILLE, (pop. 98), were 
named in honor of Viscount Sackville, commander of the British forces in 1758. Mixed 
farming, especially dairying and poultry raising, is carried on. A large proportion of the 
population, however, commutes to work in Halifax and, with the growth of that city, 
the Sackville district is becoming more and more a suburban residential community. ~ 


Cairn placed at Springfield Farm, Upper Sackville reads “Here in January, 1821, 
was born Charles Fenerty, who, after experimenting from about 1839, produced paper 
from spruce wood pulp, which invention he made public in 1844. He died at Lower 
Sackville, June 1892.” 


BEDFORD. Junction with Routes 2 and 7. For a description of Routes 1 
and 2 between Bedford and Halifax see Pages 30 to 34. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK BORDER TO HALIFAX 
via Parrsboro 
166.5 Miles, Paved 


From the Tantramar marshes to the shores of the Atlantic through the 
Glooscap country on Minas Basin and the rich farmlands of Cobequid 
Bay and the Stewiacke and Shubenacadie valleys. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
N.B. Border ileages Halifax 
0.0 IN. Bi Borders 2. ni06c.- 0.0 166.5 
3.0 Amherst (Jct. 2, 4 & 6).... 3.0 163.5 
15.0 Springhill Junction........ 12.0 151.5 
19.0 Springhill (Jct.2&4).... 4.0 147.5 
31.5 Southampton............. 125) 135.0 
47” P'Parrshoros icc 15.9 119.1 
60.4 Hive Islands. .¢s. sal on. 13.0 106.1 
ae Base River iio. oust. 16.8 89.3 
87.4 Great Village............. 10.2 79.1 
91.0  Glenholme (Jct. 2 & 4)... 3.6 75.5 
104.6 Truro (Jct. 2 & 4)........ 13.6 61.9 
112.8 Brookticid ee lone nee Se2 53.7 
121.9 Stewlacke: a6 casaueceyloe 9.1 44.6 
126.5 Shubenacadie..........._. 4.6 40.0 
136.5 Hitisdala saecneeee eee 10.0 30.0 
139.2 Entletdien en seeks ee Dh 27.3 
152.5 Waverley (Jct. 2 & 18)... 13.3 14.0 
157.4 Bedford (Jet. 1,2 & 7)... 4.9 9.1 
166.5 Halifax (Jct. 1, 2 & 3) 
Quinpool Rd. & Robie St.. 9.1 0.0 
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NEW BRUNSWICK BORDER. Interprovincial Bridge over Missaquash River. 
This river forms, up to the head of the tide, the boundary between the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. The name is of Indian origin. In 1755 it formed the divi- 
sion line between the French fort, Beausejour, and British fort, Lawrence. 


TRAVEL BUREAU, MAINTAINED BY THE NOVA SCOTIA GOVERN- 
MENT. OFFICIAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE PROVINCE IS AVAILABLE 
HERE. PLEASE CALL AND FILL IN A REGISTRATION CARD. INQUIRE 
ABOUT NOVA SCOTIA’S “ORDER OF THE GOOD TIME.” (See page 2). 


; Off Route 2. Fort Lawrence. } mile. A cairn and tablet have been erected 
adjacent to this road to mark the site of the ancient fort. 


The tablet bears the following inscription: ‘‘Fort Lawrence. Erected in 1750 
by Major Charles Lawrence, afterwards lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, for the 
defense of the Isthmus of Chignecto; garrisoned by British troops until after the capture 
of Fort Beausejour in 1755, when it was abandoned. Immediately south of the fort 
was the village of Beaubassin, one of the oldest French settlements in Nova Scotia, 
founded by Jacques Bourgeois and others from Port Royal in 1672, evacuated and burned 
by the French in 1750, prior to the erection of Fort Lawrence.” 


The clerk of stores at Fort Lawrence in 1750 later became Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Brooke Watson. 


Just east of Fort Lawrence, Route 2 crosses the abandoned right-of-way of the old 
Chignecto ship railway. Here, in 1890, the first ship railway in America was built. 
Vessels up to 5,000 tons were to be carried overland from Cumberland Basin to Tidnish, 
thereby saving the voyage arund the peninsula of Nova Scotia. This project gave work 
to more than 4,000 men for over five years. The track was laid and the hoisting ma- 
chinery installed at the Cumberland end, but no ship ever made the trip. A lack of 
finances caused the undertaking to fail, when success was almost within grasp. 


Route 2 here proceeds through the Tantramar Marshes, covering 80 square miles 
and remarkably fertile. The name is said to be a corruption of the old French name 
“Tintamarre,’’ meaning loud noise, given to this region by the early French settlers 
because of the noise made by the myriad wild fowl which freqiented this territory in the 
spring and autumn. These lands are peculiar to the head waters of the Bay of Fundy. 
The sea is shut out by dykes so that the land can be cultivated almost in the same way 
as upland. Dyking was begun in Nova Scotia by the Acadians who had learned the art 
in their old home in Brittany. 


AMHERST, (pop. 10,301), the inland gateway to Nova Scotia and the geographical 
centre of the Maritime Provinces, is built on rising ground above the famous Tantramar 
Marshes. The town is named after Jeffrey Baron Amherst (1717-1797), who has also 
given his name to a town and college in Massachusetts as well as to Amherstburg and 
Amherst Island in Ontario. He was a distinguished military commander, and one-time 
governor of Virginia. Sports available in the neighborhood include golf, surfbathing in 
relatively warm water, bird shooting and bear and deer hunting. The golf course of the 
Amherst Golf Club, 9 holes, 3,000 yards, established in 1912, has a commodious club 
house. Amherst is situated in a region of historic interest. Previous to 1759 it was 
called ‘‘Les Planches” by the French. The Indians called it by a word meaning “Going 
up rising ground.’”’ 


Products of manufacturing industries include clothing, rolled steel products, struc- 
tural steel, furnaces, sanitary enamelware, iron castings, boots, trunks, travelling bags 
and other leather products, funeral supplies, flour and feed, aerated waters, dairy pro- 
ducts, confectionery, washing machines and refrigerators. 


Cumberland County, (pop. 39,598), which got its name from Fort Cumberland, 
as the French fort, Beausejour, was renamed after its capture in 1755, is one of the largest 
counties in Nova Scotia, with an area of 1,612 square miles. This county possesses rich 
and varied resources, agricultural lands of superior quality, vast coal measures, salt de- 
posits, valuable fisheries, extensive stone quarries and large tracts of timber. The district 
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1as 175 miles of picturesque coastline with several harbours. The area of the coal 
oe is eae at 295 square miles with seams from 3 to 10 feet in thickness. This 
division of Nova Scotia offers many opportunities for healthful recreation on its streams 
and lakes, in its forests and at its shore resorts where exceptionally warm salt water bath- 
ing may be enjoyed. 

Off Route 2, right to Nappan Station, 24 miles, (pop. 186); Maccan, 5.1 miles, 
(pop. a River rebate anes 1,549), 12.7 miles; Minudie, 15.7 miles, (pop. 53); 
Joggins, (pop. 873), 15.4 miles. Prior to the fall of Fort Beausejour, Minudie was a 
prosperous Acadian settlement. The Acadians had dyked the marshlands and tilled the 
fertile slopes above them. They had virgin forests at their back door, and at their front 
door the waterway of Chignecto Bay, noted for its shad fishing. The inhabitants would 
not join other Acadians in raids against the English, but lived largely to themselves. 
For more than 150 years the crops of Minudie were blessed by an annual rite. ; Tnt755; 
however, the New Englanders raided the village and burned every dwelling, killing many 
persons and taking the remainder prisoner. The cleared land was granted to J. F. W. 
DesBarres in 1765, but at the turn of the century he sold the estate to Amos Seaman, who 
quarried grindstones from the ledges and made a fortune trading between Boston and 
West Indies. ‘King’ Seaman, as he was called, built a mansion at Minudie, and had 
another fine home in Boston. He established a large store at Minudie wharf. But with 
his passing in 1866 the prosperity of his estate waned, and today his name is but a memory. 


On most of these dyked lands good mixed timothy and clover hay may be grown, 
but on certain areas a native sedge known as broadleaf is found. The marshes of Cum- 
berland County were covered with many feet of water by the great Saxby Tide of 1869. 
Barns and hay stacks were floated away and many cattle drowned. The tide also reached 
many homes on the lowlands and inhabitants were forced to escape to higher ground. 
Homes near Nappan river flooded to the eaves. After the flood had subsided each cove 
was found filled with stranded hay stacks which had drifted there, and the matter of de- 
ciding their ownership tested wits to the extreme. The name “‘Nappan,’”’ comes from 
the Indian word Nepan, meaning ‘‘a good place to get wigwam poles.”’ 


One mile north of Nappan Station immense deposits of white rock salt are being 
worked for recovery of salt and manufacture of chemicals. The Joggins district is 
famous for its wonderful rock formation and the large beds of fossils, samples of which 
are on exhibition in museums throughout the world. Copies of an article on the fossils 
at Joggins are available free from the Nova Scotia Travel Bureau, Halifax. Coal was 
mined at Joggins at an early date and there is record of it being sold in Boston in 1720. 
The local coal deposits are extensive and had a yearly output of 100,000 tons. On the 
erest of these Fenwick hills are excellent stands of sugar maples, and several tons of 
maple products are exported each spring. 


SPRINGHILL JUNCTION, (pop. 203), is the point at which the Cumberland Rail- 
way from Springhill and Parrsboro (ahead on Route 2) connects with the main line of the 
Canadian National Railways. 


SPRINGHILL, (pop. 7,348), is beautifully situated on the north-western slope of a 
rounded hilltop, 700 feet above the level of the sea. Natural water springs in the neigh- 
borhood have given the town its name, and a network of brooks in the vicinity unite to 
form the Maccan River. Springhill is noted for its cool nights even after the hottest days 
in summer. Coal mining began here in 1872 and the No. 2 mine is remarkable as the 
deepest in Canada, coal having been extracted from a vertical depth of 4,000 feet. Since 
the great disaster of 1891, when 125 miners lost their lives, the population of Springhill 
has endured many tragedies with their consequent sufferings and hardships. In October 
1956 an explosion in No. 4 pit took a toll of 39 lives. The following year, a few days 
after Christmas, a holocaust wiped out a large section of the business district. And 
then in 1958, the whole world listened spellbound as another Springhill disaster story 
unfolded. A massive earth disturbance or “bump” in No. 2 pit claimed 76 lives. Twelve 
men were miraculously saved following six days entombment and a further seven men 
brought out alive two days later. The main operations were closed following this most 
recent disaster. The citizens of Springhill have earned the respect and admiration of 
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the world for their grim determination and fortitude in the face of adversity. The town 
is surrounded by a fertile country, mixed farming, dairying and truck gardening, as well 
as lumbering, being carried on. 


From Springhill Route 4 branches off to Oxford and the Wentworth Valley, 
rejoining Route 2 at Glenholme. 


MAPLETON, (pop. 77). The maple sugar industry is carried on in this and sur- 
rounding districts. Many thousand pounds of maple sugar and other maple products 
are manufactured yearly from the maple groves that abound in the hills, a section of the 
Cobequid range. It is said that in the beginning Indians living in this vicinity happened 
to boil potatoes in maple sap, and made the discovery that the sap became thick and sweet 
with boiling. The early settlers learned of it and improved upon the methods of the red- 
skins. The superior maple cream, wax and sugar of the present day are the result of 
careful experiments and processes extending back for more than a century. 


SOUTHAMPTON, (pop. 169), was named in honor of the English seaport city. 
The farms follow the intervales of the Maccan River and through this area and that of 
West Brook, Route 2 is one of the scenic drives of the country. Trout fishing in the 
Maccan River and Lawrence Brook. 


Off Route 2. At the Halfway River bridge a road leads directly into Chignecto 
Game Sanctuary, 85 square miles of territory situated on the River Hebert watershed. 


HALFWAY RIVER EAST, (pop. 100). Waters of Newville Lake on left form a 
source of the River Hebert. The road along Newville Lake passes between the Canaan 
Mountains on the left and the Boar’s Back Ridge on the right. In past years these two 
ridges have supplied the residents with an excellent income from the timber growing on 
the slopes. This is a particularly beautiful drive during the last part of September and 
early October. According to an ancient Indian legend the Boar’s Back was thrown up 
by Glooseap, the Indian god, to make it easier for him to pass over to Parrsboro, thence 
to Blomidon. It is a constant source of interest to geologists by reason of its remarkable 
formation. 


Halfway River and Lakelands districts are farming areas, with the Gilbert Hills 
on the left. Nearing Parrsboro, the waters of Parrsboro River are on the left. The 
stream runs into Parrsboro Aboiteau, a lake created inside the town of Parrsboro by the 
construction of a dam. 


Just outside the town of Parrsboro Route 9 leaves Route 2 for Port Greville, 
12.7 miles; Advocate Harbour, 28.7 miles; Apple River, 38.1 miles. 


PARRSBORO, (pop. 1,849), is situated on the northern shore of Minas Basin, 
waters famous in legend and song. Boating, bathing, trout and salmon fishing, bear and 
deer hunting are available. Partridge Island in the vicinity, from which a beautiful 
view of Minas Basin and Blomidon may be seen, figures largely in interesting old legends 
clustering around the name of Glooscap, the Indian man-god, a mighty warrior and 
magician. In all literature few more interesting legends exist than those which are inter- 
woven with the history of the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia. As early as 1776 Parrs- 
boro, then known as Partridge Island settlement, was a considerable village. The Indian 
name for this place was ‘‘Owokun,”’ meaning “‘a crossing over.”’ In 1784 the present name 
was given in honour of Admiral John Parr, then governor of Nova Scotia. 


The tides of the Bay of Fundy along the Parrsboro Shore district are among the 
highest in the world. At Partridge Island, 1 mile from the town, the stone schoolhouse 
of the first settlement can be seen near Ottawa House, which was once the summer home 
of Sir Charles Tupper, Amherst native who became Prime Minister of Canada in 1896. 
At the top of Blockhouse Hill, in the vicinity, ruins of the old Parrsboro blockhouse may 
be located. 


In June, 1780, a privateer from Machias, Maine, came to loot Parrsboro, but the 
garrison from the blockhouse on the hill came down and fought so bravely that the 
leader of the raiders and two of his men were killed, and the rest taken prisoners. In 
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1777 three men of the town were given extensive land grants in return for operating a ferry 
to Minas. The first fee charged was five shillings and sixpence per passenger. At Black 
Point, near Parrsboro, is the famous ‘‘Maiden’s Cave.’ Two centuries ago, Deno, an 
Italian pirate, captured a British vessel with rich cargo and made all but the captain’s 
beautiful daughter walk the plank. A great storm drove the pirate from his course until 
at last he arrived in the Bay of Fundy and landed at Black Point. The beach seemed 
littered with jewels and each of the amazed pirates gathered a treasure of amethyst. 
The captain, unable to subdue his fair captive, placed her in a cave on the shore, threw 
in a number of salted pollock as food, closed the entrance with stone and sailed away. 
Some time later Indians who passed that way heard strange wailing cries, and fled. 
Later, bolder ones returned to investigate. They opened the cave and found the skeleton 
of the unfortunate girl. The French knew the spot as Pollock Cove, and it was claimed 
that during certain times of the year the weird cries of the imprisoned girl could still be 
heard. The legend survives to this day. 

Amethysts, agates and other attractive trap minerals may sometimes be gathered 
along the shore. Footprints of prehistoric animals were found at Parrsboro so well pre- 
served that 108 were photographed and plaster casts made for the National Museum at 
Ottawa. <A 9-hole golf course, 2,500 yards, is located at Green Hill, + mile from the town 
limits. It is 400 feet above sea level and overlooks Minas Basin. The scenery from this 
course is unsurpassed. 

The principal industries of Parrsboro are general shipping and lumber and pulp- 
wood shipping. The coal piers of the Cumberland Railway & Coal Company are situ- 
ated here. Weir fishing is carried on in the vicinity. 

Beyond New Prospect and through the Moose River district Route 2 winds through 
a narrow gorge between high wooded hills. 


Colchester County Line. You now enter Colchester County, (pop. 34,640) named 
after the town of Colchester in the county of Essex, England occupying the central por- 
tion of Nova Scotia and with an area of 1,308 square miles. Colchester has many natural 
resources and recreational opportunities. Essentially an agricultural area, the county 
is devoted to a variety of farming operations, including market gardening, fruit growing 
and sheep raising, besides dairying, and there are opportunities for the further develop- 
ment of the rich alluvial and intervale lands. The regions along the shore of Minas 
Basin and Cobequid Bay contain some of the most fertile lands in the province, of which 
the ‘‘dyked marsh” is a valuable portion. Lumbering operations are extensive. 


FIVE ISLANDS, (pop. 216). Islands in view on right have given the name to this 
district. According to Indian tradition these are great pieces of earth which their god, 
Glooscap, threw in anger at the beaver. The islands are called (from east to west) Moose 
Diamond, Long, Egg and Pinnacle, and stand so close together that once upon a time 
they must have formed one piece of land. The last named tapers off to such an extent 
that there is no room upon it for anything but the rock which resembles a cathedral 
spire. ‘To the east is a lonely rock known as ‘‘The Old Wife.” Moose Island is supposed 
to be the hiding place of much pirate treasure, and many seekers have toiled there during 
the past century, trying to locate the hidden gold. There is striped bass fishing in this 
vicinity. 

East of Five Islands Route 2 climbs the side of Gerrish Mountain, also known as 
Economy Mountain, highest point of which is more than 700 feet above the level of 
Minas Basin. The highway affords some spectacular views of the surrounding country. 


ECONOMY (pop. 164), located where the Economy river enters Minas Basin, is a 
lumbering and farming community. The name is a corruption of the Micmac Indian 
word “‘Kenomee,” meaning “‘a long point jutting out into the sea.” European fishermen 
and traders visited the areas as early as the 16th century. Econom y Point in this vicinity 
marks the division between Minas basin and Cobequid bay, headwaters of the Bay of 
Fundy. The name Cobequid is from an Indian word meaning ‘‘the end of flowing water.” 
Tides here are among the highest in the world, reaching at times more than 50 feet. 
Miles of red sand flats are laid bare at low water. West of the village the highway passes 
through Lower Economy and Carr’s Brook, while to the east is Upper Economy. 
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BASS RIVER (pop. 325), is a pretty community, centered about its chief industry, 
the chair company. Striped bass fishing draws anglers to this district. Fishing is 
mainly near the mouth of the Bass river. Portaupique is a lumbering area, the name 
meaning “‘Port under a hill.””. At Highland Village shad are caught in the neighboring 
waters, and are of the highest quality. 


GREAT VILLAGE (pop. 498) is situated on the river of the same name, which flows 
through marshlands into Cobequid Bay a short distance below the village. Farming 
is the principal industry in the surrounding area and lumbering is carried on as well. 
Old French gardens can still be traced in this community, and portions of old Acadian 
dykes can be seen. 


GLENHOLME (pop. 157). Road on left is Route 4 to Amherst and the New 
Brunswick border. Routes 2 and 4 run on together to Truro. 


MASSTOWN (pop. 196), is a fertile farming district. Strawberries are an import- 
ant crop, large quantities being shipped to Canadian and U.S. markets. Once called 
Cobequid Village, Masstown received its present name from the fact that early Acadian 
settlers had a place of worship here. The site of the old church ean be traced and Acadian- 
built dykes are still holding back the tides in some sections. The districts of Lower 
Onslow (pop. 213), and Central Onslow to the east were settled in 1761 by 30 Massa- 
chusetts families, who set up the first grain-drying kiln, grist mill and sawmill. 


Off Route 2. Debert (pop. 808), 4 miles, is best known as an important army and 
air force base during the Second World War. The army camp area takes in many square 
miles of land between Route 2 and the main line of the Canadian National Railways. 
Belmont (pop. 438), 4 miles, is a farming community situated along the banks of the 
Chiganois River. 

Off Route 2. Road on right to Fort Belcher, 1.2 miles. Captain William Owen, 
secretary to Lord William Campbell, lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, 1766, wrote, 
in 1767, ‘“‘Fort Belcher is a small stockaded fort, situated on an eminence between the 
River Chiganois and that of Cobequid, and was formerly built to curb the incursions of 
the Micmac Indians but now abandoned and going fast to ruin. Near the fort lives one 
Upham, a New Englander, a justice of peace for the district. His wife baked us a large 
batch of bread and as the night proved very rainy and tempestuous we all lay in clean 
straw in the old barracks of the fort.’’ Rich, broad and level expanses of dyked salt 
marsh adjoin many of the districts around Truro. These marshlands produce heavy 
crops of hay. In every direction around Truro dairying is the main source of income 
on the farms. 


Off Route 2. Near Truro on road to right are dairying districts of Lower Truro, 
(pop. 335), 1.5 miles, Old Barns, (pop. 141), 6 miles, Clifton, 6.5 miles, and Princeport, 
(pop. 81), 10 miles. At Clifton there are ruins of an old French mill. A scenic drive 
along a country road is to follow the Shubenacadie River from Black Rock to Stewiacke. 


TRURO (pop. 12,250), is known as the hub of Nova Scotia. In the surrounding 
country are trout streams and lakes, while deer and ruffed grouse are numerous. Vic- 
toria Park, a magnificent natural playground, covers 1,000 acres and has numerous 
springs, good motor roads and footpaths. A winding stream flows through a deep gorge 
in the centre, on which are two picturesque waterfalls. The Truro Golf Club has a 
course of 9 holes, 3,130 yards, near championship length for its size. At Truro was 
situated one of the largest of the early Acadian settlements, destroyed in 1755 when the 
Acadians were expelled from the province. From 1759 to 1784 people from Northern 
Ireland and from New Hampshire settled here. During the first year the settlers lived 
together in a blockhouse for common protection against the Indians. The town was 
first known as Cobequid. 


At the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, situated on Bible Hill, agricultural degree 
courses and courses in practical farming are given. In the stables of the college ap- 
proved breeds of horses, cows, swine, sheep and poultry are maintained. A demonstra- 
tion farm of 390 acres is operated. The college is the headquarters of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the Province. You are invited by the department of Agriculture 
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to visit this institution and farm. The Nova Scotia Normal College, also in Truro, has 
an annual enrolment of several hundred student teachers. Truro is a division point on 
the Canadian National Railways and a terminus of the Midland Line (Truro to Windsor), 
Dominion Atlantic Railway. Manufactured products include rayon, cotton, and woolen 
wear, hats and caps, hosiery, pyjamas, confectionery, builders’ supplies, creosoted poles 
and ties, condensed milk and coffee. 


Route 2 turns right on Willow Street. Route 4 continues on Prince Street 
toward New Glasgow and Cape Breton Island. 


Just south of Truro Route 2 passes Millbrook Indian Reserve, where the Micmacs 
offer baskets and other Indian handeraft products for sale. 


HILDEN, (pop. 523) is principally a dairying district. 


BROOKFIELD, (pop. 807), is the center of a large farming area concentrating 
mainly on dairy products. Lumber, boxes and shooks also are produced. A large con- 
solidated high school here is one of many in Nova Scotia built by the provincial govern- 
ment io provide modern educational facilities for rural students. 


Off Route 2. Middle Stewiacke, (pop. 214), 9 miles. Upper Stewiacke, 16 
miles, are situated in the Stewiacke Valley, which, for centuries before the coming of the 
first French colonists, was a favourite haunt of the Micmac Indians who fished its streams 
and hunted in its dense forests. Early in the 18th century Acadian farmers from Minas 
explored the marshes along the river and settled there. After the expulsion of the 
Acadians, lands were taken up by settlers from New England and Northern Ireland. 


Off Route 2. Fort Ellis, (pop. 110), 1.7 miles, and Green Oaks, (pop. 100), 8 miles. 
Fort Ellis received its name because of an old fort built at the confluence of the Stewiacke 
and Shubenacadie rivers in 1761; to protect the projected main highway from Truro to 
Halifax. Captain William Owen’s Journal of 1767 describes this point; ‘‘Upon an emin- 
ence stands Fort Ellis, built with stockades, pretty strong but now going fast to ruin. 
This place was called Hebert by the French and has a great deal of good cleared marsh- 
land about it; in an old garden we got some onions, and plenty of good apples in an orchard 
where we disturbed a large bear eating windfalls.” 


Bridge over Stewiacke River. The name is Indian meaning ‘‘Flowing softly from 
still water.” 


STEWIACKE (pop. 1,024), is situated on the Stewiacke river a short distance from 
its junction with the Shubenacadie river. In the immediate vicinity of the town there 
is a large production of lumber. Other products are woodenware and feed. The first 
settler in the vicinity is said to have been William Kennedy, a New Englander who had 
formerly operated a mill in Pictou couaty. 


Bridge over the Shubenacadie River. Road on left is Route 24 to Gay’s River, 
6 miles, Middle Musquodoboit, 18 miles, Upper Musquodoboit, 30 miles, and 
Sheet Harbour, 58 miles. This road is one of the main arteries to the famous trout- 
fishing waters of the Musquodoboit Valley and Sheet Harbour districts. There are 
waters in this territory, with big trout, which can best be reached with the aid of a guide. 
Enquire at Shubenacadie as to best waters. The district known as the Musquodoboit 
Valley, including Upper and Middle Musquodoboit and Meagher’s Grant, was 
settled by Europeans about 1692. 


Hants County Line. Bridge over Shubenacadie river. For description of Hants 
County see page 20. 


_ SHUBENACADIE, (pop. 812), situated on the tidal waters of the Shubenacadie 
River, is a dairying and lumbering centre. The name “Shubenacadie” comes from an 
Indian word meaning ‘‘place where wild potatoes grow,” and the district has always been 
the headquarters of the Micmac Indians of central Nova Scotia. When the Society of 
Foreign Missions sent Abbe le Loutre to Canada in 1737 he established himself at Shu- 
benacadie as it was then the largest of Indian villages. Captain Floyer, an English 
officer, wrote in 1754: ‘‘At Shubenacadie there is the mass house, which I think is the 
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neatest in the country. Adorned with a fine lofty steeple and a weather cock.” The 
burying ground which adjoined the chapel is still in evidence and a well, which tradition 
says was dug by le Loutre, is nearby. A large Indian residential school has been built 
here. Academic and vocational training is given, and the school admits all Indian 
children of the Maritimes where Indian day schools are not operated. There are two 
Indian agencies in Nova Scotia, supervising 40 small Indian reserves and nine day schools, 
as well as the Indian residential school here. These Micmac Indians are of Algonquin 
stock. Their total population in Nova Scotia is 2,364. 


The Micmac Indians used the clay of the Shubenacadie district in making various 
utensils, and Micmac pottery made in Shubenacadie has been found in many sections of 
Nova Scotia. A plaque has been erected on an iron standard in grounds of Department 
of Lands and Forests Building at Shubenacadie bearing the following inscription: ‘‘Ap- 
proximately three hundred yards northwesterly from this marker was the site of an 
ancient Micmac encampment. Abbe le Loutre, missionary, had his headquarters at the 
same location from 1738, and there erected an Indian mass house.’’ 


Be sure to visit the Wild Life Park at Shubenacadie, open daily, admission free. 


From Milford Station Route 14 runs across Hants County through Gore, 
16 miles, where Hants County had its first house on a hill famed for its view; Kennet- 
cook Corner, 19 miles; Rawdon, 16 miles, with fishing in lakes to Windsor, 44 miles. 


MILFORD, (pop. 419), is a lumbering and farming center. Lumber, feed and 
cereals are manufactured. 


Off Route 2. East Milford, quarry operations for gypsum were started early in 
1955 by National Gypsum Corporation. Production during that year was approximately 
one million tons. 


Lantz, population about 530, a small and progressive community where most of the 
houses, community church, school house and skating rink of brick produced at the local 
brick and tile plant. Most of the male residents are employed in this plant. There is a 
well known pottery studio on the main highway. 


ELMSDALE, (pop. 505). Large clay deposits in this area provide the raw material 
for an important brick and tile industry. 


ENFIELD, (pop. 653), was named after a town in the Connecticut river valley. 
Edward Horne, the prospector who discovered the famous mines at Noranda, Que., made 
his home here until his death in March, 1953, at the age of 88. The great Noranda gold 
and copper workings are said to have paid shareholders more than $120,000,000 in divi- 
dends in the 32 years from their discovery to Mr. Hornes death. At Enfield he became 
a breeder of championship cattle which won awards at shows across the continent. 


Bridge over Shubenacadie River. Halifax County Line. Halifax County (pop. 
197,943) is the largest in the province, with an area of 2,370 square miles, and since it 
contains the capital of Nova Scotia (Halifax City) one of the most important from a 
commercial, educational and social point of view. The county is exceedingly well 
watered by rivers and lakes and contains good agricultural lands, mineral deposits and 
large timber tracts. Fish to the value of over $3,700,000 are caught annually in the 
neighboring waters. Halifax is a great sporting district, nearly twice as many deer 
being killed within its borders as in any other county. The streams and lakes are well 
stocked with trout and salmon. Deep sea fishing, yachting and wild fowl shooting are 
here in abundance. 


Road to Halifax International Airport. 


Limited access road leaves the main highway at Enfield serving the new Halifax 
International Airport, rejoining Route 2 via the old Guysborough Road near Waverley. 


GRAND LAKE, (pop. 105). Striped bass, landlocked salmon (locally called gray- 
ling) and trout are caught here in the waters of Shubenacadie Grand Lake. The de- 
velopment of Shubenacadie Grand Lake as a reliable fishing resort has been undertaken. 
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Retaining ponds have been built to hold trout and salmon until the fish are able to eare 
for themselves when put out. 
WELLINGTON (pop. 100). was named after the Duke of Wellington. who defeated 
Napoleon at Waterloo. : 
de 2. all River district the road on the left is Old Guysborough 
ie to ear near Game Sanctuary. 2 miles. which covers many beautifal 
waters, such as Soldier, Three Mile and Byron Lakes. 


WAVERLEY. (pop. 749), is Situated on one of a series of lakes and water courses 
extending from Hahfax Harbour across Nova Scotia to Cobequid Bay. A gold rush 
here in 1861 changed a hamlet of twenty houses into a town of 2,000 people. The name 
was bestowed upon the place by an admirer of Scoitt’s famous “Waverley Novels.” 


Off Rowiz 2. Road ahead is Route 18 to Dartmouth, 10.3 miles. Ths ba 
seenie lake-<ide drive and is an alternate route to Halifax city via the Angus L. Macdonald 
suspension bridge across Halifax Harbour. Three mile: on this road torn left for Mon- 
tague Gold Mines. 


BEDFORD. pop. (2.021), is named after the Duke of Bedford, who was secretary 
Of state in 1749. Its Indian name means “head of tide.” Sackville Valley and Rive 
are on right. Junction Route 2 with Route 1 to Yarmouth, through the An- 
napolis Valley. This attractive suburban place of residence for Halifax City occupies 
a beautiful situation at the head of Bedford Basin. It has bathing, boating and fishing 
Paeilith 


Junction with Route 7, which skirts the east shore of Bedford Basin to 
Dartmouth. 7 miles. and continues along Nova Scotia’s Eastern Shore to Sher- 
brooke, 129.1 miles and Antigonish. 168.4 miles. 


Bridge over Saekville River. A turnpike bridge was erected here in 1782 to collect 
tolis. The toll gate was destroyed by a party of masked men in the autumn of the year, 
but was rebuilt and destroyed again three years later. Dominion fish hatehery on left 
distributes 3 million young salmon and trout yearly. Bridge over Nine Mile River 
which flows from Paper Mill Lake. At the foot of this lake is the site of a paper mill 
erected in 1819 by Anthony Holland—the second paper mill to be established in Canada. 
Waters on left are those of Bedford Basin, a portion of Halifax Harbour. It was here 
that convoys were made up in wartime, and previous to their sailing the basin would be 
dotted with ships of every sort, from all parts of the world. 


PRINCE’S LODGE. (pop. 346). The round building seen on the Ieft was the 
musie room of the suburban residence of the Duke of Kent, Queen Vietoria’s father, 
from 1794 to 1800—zay and splendid days in Halifax. This rotunda is the only one of 
the buildings still standing. 


ROCKINGHAM., (pop. 1451). was named after the Marquis of Rockingham, 
British prime minister in 1782. Mt. St. Vincent Colleze on right. conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity, gives decrees im aris, science. secretarial science, household science, 
nursing and musie. Mt St. Vincent Academy offers Preparatory courses for all higher 
branches of study. Memorial eairn on right was erected to mark the site where a storm- 
battered expedition sent from France in 1746 under the command of the Due d’Anville, 
to destroy Boston, encamped. and where hundreds of French soldiers died of a plague. 
Seores of Aeadians and Indians who came to the enealnpment also sickened and died. 
Then d’Anville died, and his next in command committed suicide. : 

The inseription on the eairn reads: ““Le Campement Du Duc D’Anville. In the 
autumn of 1746 Due d’Anville’s formidable but storm-shattered expedition, sent from 
France to recover Acadia, encamped along this shore. While at Chebueto d’Anville 
died, and many of his men fell victims of fever. Owing to storms and disease the enter- 
prise utterly failed.” : 


FAIRVIEW, (pop. 2,221). In Fairview Ceme are th at unidentified 
dead of the “Titanie” disaster. aa mies: <= 


was non 


a military and naval station. terminus of Highway Rowtes 1. 2 and 3 and of the Cam 
adian National Adantic 


experts now consider % of Seandinaviam derivation. meaning Hal's or Harald's domain 
a state Another version is “Holy Face.” refarrme to the face of Joim the Baptist 
im the city’s heraldic arus_ 3 “Holy Ha” version srppesed to derive from the haneme 


|B ime Wew of Halifax Hartour & obtamed from the Citadel o Port George. mow 4 
national Historie site im the process of restora Inside the Citadel] are three BGT 
img BESems= he Martie Museum of Canada. comirolled by the Royal Camacam 


the Duke of Kemi, Victoria's father Ou the south slope of the hill was unveiled im 1955. 
= National Monument te Canadian and Britis Sailors wie lest ther Iver 26 ses dare 
the World Wars I and Il. and eariter conflicts dame back to ied 


Dartmouth This bridge tte second lomeest suspension teiige in the Britsk Empire = 
5258 fest mm leneth- suspension scetion 2.500 feet maim towers 307 feet im berets wise = 
clearance shave water ime ai center of bridge a: bit tide 158 feet With aporcaches. 
just sever feet stort of a mile lone 


and the United State=. At @ Speme Garden Read is the Scence Misem 
housed im the Neva Seotis Technical Coilere. with an extensive collecizen af the natura 
resources of the province. There is ne admittance fee and Wisiters are welcome 
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The Dockyard, Barrington Street North. commenced in 1759, contains relies and | 
structures of creat interest. Poimt Pleasant Park, at the south end of Young Avenue, — 


the largest pleasure ground. is reserved by the federal government for purposes of defenee, 
but is leased to the City for the traditional shilling a year for 99 years- “Martello 
Tower” in the park, was erected in 1796 by the Duke of Kent, who commanded the mili- 
tary forces in Nova Scotia at that period. Several forts are located im the park. Chain 
Rock in Point Pleasant Park is so called because in the early days (1762) when there was 
fear of an enemy passing up the North West Arm, a boom of chain and timber was placed 
seross from shore to shore, its ends secured by ring bolts in the solid roek. 


St. Paul’s Church, by the Grand Parade on Barrington Street. erected in 1750, is the 
oldest Protestant church m Canada. Beneath the edifice are vaults holding the remains 
of men illustrious in the annals of British colonial life. The walls are covered with 
numerous tablets and quaint funeral hatehments. The first organ used m St. Paul’s 


was taken from a Spanish prize brought into Halifax Harbour by her captor. St. Mat- — 
thew’s Chureh on Barrington Street is very old and has a fine eld-time interior. One of — 


its early ministers was a great-grandfather of Grover Cleveland. twice president of the 
United States. St George’s Round Church, 38 Brunswick Steet, erected in 1880, is a 
rare example of the round type of ecelesiastical architecture. The quaint old Duteh 
Church at 365 Brunswick Street was erected in 1756 and surrounding it is a cemetery in 
which are buried early German settlers. St. Mary’s Basilica, on Spring Garden Road 
just off Barrineton Street oceupies the site of Horseman’s Fort, the South Gate of the 
Halifax Palissde in the darly days. The origimal chureh was built in 1829. One of tis 
oldest stone edifices m Canada, with the highest granite spire in the world. 


Fort Needham. a hill in the north end of the city. now being developed and beautified © 


as a Memorial Park. offers a panorama of the area devastated in the great Halifax Ex- 
Plosion of December 6, 1917. caused when a munitions ship collided with another vessel 


im the harbour. The whole northern pari of the city was flattened by the blast and the — 


fires which followed. Two thousand persoms were killed outright or died of imjuries- 


Two thousand more were gravely injured and othe thousands suffered less serious — 


wounds. Property damage was estimated ait more than $35,000,000. 


A tablet on eat stome monument has been placed in Fort Needham Park to Capt. 
James Cook, RN. Cook. as master of H.M.S. “Pembroke” and “Northumberland,” 
spent the winter months of 1758-62 in Halifax, compiling charts of the St. Lawrence and 
deseriptions of the coast of Nova Scotia from previous charts and his own observations, 
and improving that knowledge of mathemaiies and surveying which he put to sueh good 
use Ilaier m Newfoundland and the South Pacific. 


Dalhousie University, 80 Coburg Road, was founded m 1818, beimg endowed with 
funds eollected at Castine. Maine, durmeg the British occupation of 1812-14. The Unt 
versity has old established faculties of aris and science, law, medicine and dentistry, and 
schools of engineering, commerce, fisheries and pharmacy. The professional schools are 
on Carleton Campus on University Avenue. The University of Kings College founded 
im 1789, is the oldest university im the Commonwealth outside the British Isles. It was 
moved from Windsor to oceupy & site with a stately quadrangle on the Dalhousie Campus, 
on Coburg Road. The Publie Archives of Nova Seotia are situated on the Studley 
Campus. A valuable collection of pictures. prints, documents, ship models, ete., ilus- 
tratimg the history of the provinee, is on disp’ay im the maim showroom. The building 
is open to visitors from 9 io 5 p.m. weekdays, except Saturday, from October to May 
open Wednesday evening 7.30 to 10. Also om the campus are branch offices and labora- 
tories of the National Research Couneil. 


A monument on the campus bears the following imseription: “Halifax and | 


Castine. Im September. 1514. a British Military and naval expedition from Halifax, 
under Lieutenant-General Sir John Coape Sherbrooke and Rear-Admiral Edward Griffith, 
aeeupied the portion of Maine between the Penobseot and St. Croix Rivers. Major 
General Gerard Gosselin governed that district, from Castine, until April 26,1815. The 
eustoms duties collected during this period were utilized by Governor Dalhousie for the 
endowment of the Garrison Library and Dalhousie College.” 
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St. Mary’s University, 35 Robie Street, occupies one of the largest and most modern 
educational buildings in the Maritime Provinces. Established in 1841, owned by the 
archdiocese of Halifax and directed by the Jesuit Fathers, the university offers degrees 
in arts, commerce and science, diplomas in journalism and engineering, and complete 
high school courses. The spacious university chapel serves as parish church for the south- 
west section of the city. The north wing of the university building provides residence 
facilities for students taking courses at Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia Technical 
College and other educational institutions. 


Historic Province House, 201 Hollis Street, finished in 1818, and considered one of 
the finest specimens of Georgian architecture on this continent, contains many valuable 
oil portraits and some relics of great interest. 


Many interesting buildings in Halifax have been marked with tablets as follows: 


Tablet placed on inner wall of Province House, to mark the site of the first printing 
press in British North America, established in 1751, on which was printed Canada’s 
first newspaper, the Halifax Gazette, March 23, 1752. Inscription ‘‘First Printing 
Press in Canada. Nearby is the site of the First Printing Press in what is now British 
North America, established in 1751 by Bartholomew Green, Jr., who was succeeded in 
1752 by John Bushell. On it was printed on 23rd March, 1752, Canada’s first news- 
paper, “The Halifax Gazette,’ later known as ‘The Nova Scotia Royal Gazette’ and which 
has been regularly issued since that date.” 


Tablet affixed to R.C.M.P. building, 203 Hollis Street, to commemorate the events 
associated with the establishment in 1755 of the first post office in Canada. Inscription: 
“First Post Office. In 1755 a line of packets was placed on the route between Falmouth 
and New York. This was part of a general scheme for closer and more regular communi- 
cation between the colonies and the mother country. These packets called at Halifax. 
In that year and in this city was established the first Post Office in the Dominion of 
Canada as now constituted.” 


On the Dutch Village Road, a monument was erected commemorating the establish- 
ment of the first zoological garden in America north of Mexico in 1847 by Andrew Downs, 
naturalist and taxidermist. When closed in 1868 it consisted of 100 acres of woodland, 
rock and stream and comprised birds and animals from different parts of the world, a 
greenhouse, and an aquarium and a museum. For skill and taxidermy Downs won 
medals at international exhibitions in London, Dublin and Paris. To his garden came 
many distinguished visitors and from its specimens both living and dead were supplied 
to museums and private collections on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Monument and tablet erected on Admiralty House grounds, Gottingen Street, in 
honour of Captain Broke and officers and men of H.M.S. ‘‘Shannon,”’ which defeated the 
“Chesapeake’”’ off Boston Harbour, June 1, 1813. Inscription: ‘‘Shannon and Chesa- 
peake. In Honour of Captain Philip V. Broke, officers and crew of H.M.S. Shannon, 
who gained a glorious victory over the United States frigate Chesapeake off Boston Har- 
bour, Ist June, 1813. The Shannon brought her prize into Halifax Harbour on 6th 
June.”’ 


Monument and tablet opposite the Naval Barracks, Barrington Street North, to 
mark the site of the first Royal Dockyard in Canada, and to commemorate historic 
events which took place there. Inscription: ‘‘His Majesty’s Naval Yard. Site 
secured to the Crown in February, 1759. The first Royal Dockyard in (present) British 
North America. Here Captain James Cook, the famous navigator and discoverer, was 
stationed in 1759, and superintended the erection of the first buildings. The birthplace 
of Sir Provo Wallace, Admiral of the Fleet. Of special importance during the American 
Wars 1775-1780 and 1812-1815, and played a prominent part in the Great War 1914- 
1918, as well as 1939-1945.” 


Industrially, especially for export trade, the Halifax area is well situated. Some of 
its manufacturers have world-wide markets made possible by the many lines of steamers 
making Halifax their terminal or port of call. Principal industries are confectionery and 
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biscuit manufacturing, oil refining, steel shipbuilding, rope and twine manufacturing, 
paint and varnish works, nut and bolt works, clothing, spice mills, wood working factories, 
foundry and machine works, insulating and steam packing factory, paper box manu- 
facturing, fish and fish products. Halifax is supplied with hydro-electric power at low 
rates for manufacturing and other purposes. Splendid manufacturing sites with rail and 
water privileges are available. Exceptional inducements are made by the city for the 
establishment of industries not competing with those existing. 
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YARMOUTH TO HALIFAX 
via South Shore 


235.4 Miles, via Lunenburg, Paved 


A highway skirting the bays and inlets of Nova Scotia’s Atlantic coast whose 
busy seaports and quaint fishing villages get their living from the sea. 


MILEAGES 


Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Yarmouth Mileages ifax 


0.0 Yarmouth (Jct. 1 & 3, 


Parade & Main Streets)... 0.0 235.4 
3.0 Arcadia 
(Jct. road to Wedgeport). . 3.0 232.4 
9.4 TUSKEG. ce nec eit olerel oieas 6.4 226.0 
17.9 gyle 3 8.5 217/75 
26.1 Pubnicdsa: cei cis ste 8.2 209 .3 
41.4 Wood! Harbours. es cis os 15.3 194.0 
45.0 Shag Harbour............ 3.6 190.4 
Sie Barrington Passage 
(CU ct 32S 50) ee ee eaters 6.1 184.3 
54.8 Barrington iegnn dc sense Sad 180.6 
76.0 Shelbumme: coos cies 21.2 159.4 
92.6 Lockeport (Outskirts)..... 16.6 142.8 
103.2 Sable Rivetc.s2 eee 10.6 132.2 
118.2 Pore Moutonuesa ener 15.0 ip ly (a7? 
124.3 White Point Beach........ 6.1 111.1 
130.5 TAVErPOOLS mane chicks oc 6.2 104.9 
131.0 Function’ Ss & Sas.ee. ee 0.5 104.4 
132.9 Brooklyn was oeheactaeitete 1.9 102.5 
140.0 MalleWilla ge: cro ccd iackensias thes 95.4 
158.9 Bridgewater 
Gctis8c10)) an Ne 18.9 76.5 
170.4 Punen burg’ ssid cacn ree eee LUS5 65.0 
1 be fae Mahone Bay............. 6.8 58.2 
188.4 UNCON Sool 2 eres cc L152 47.0 
191.3 uNnchon’S wo 1s, He eee 2.9 44.1 
192.5 Chester aidan fs cee 12 42.9 
205.5 HGbbardse...stie eee 13.0 29.9 
218.8 French Village Station 
(Jct. Peggy’s Cove Rd.)... 13.3 16.6 
235.4 Halifax (Jct. 1, 2 & 3, 
Quinpool Road and 
Robie Street)..........0.. 16.6 0.0 


YARMOUTH. For description see page 5. Leaving Yarmouth Route 3 proceeds 
through Yarmouth County, for description see page 6. 


ARCADIA, (pop. 489), was called after a brig ‘“‘Arcadia’”’ built here in 1817. In 
this area, at the head of Chebogue River, plums and strawberries are grown, and blue- 
berries are exported to the United States. There is boating and fishing in the river and 
bird shooting in the neighborhood. At Arcadia, Paul Revere, famous in New England 
history, was initiated in the second degree of Masonry in 1772. 


Off Route 3. Chebogue, 3.9 miles, and Rockville, (pop. 158), 5 miles. South of 
Route 3 from Yarmouth to Arcadia is the Chebogue Point district. 


In December, 1735, the brigantine “Baltimore,” was discovered in Chebogue Har- 
bour with a woman the only person on board. The decks and cabins were splashed with 
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blood. The woman claimed that Indians had boarded the vessel and killed the crew, 
and that they had carried off everything of value. She stayed at Chebogue with Acadian 
farmers during the winter. In the spring a party was sent from Annapolis Royal, then 
the capital of Nova Scotia, to get the woman and to sail the brigantine to that town. 
When examined before the Council the woman stated that her name was Susanah Buckler, 
and that she was the captain’s widow. The “Baltimore” lay at anchor for seven years 
and no one, on account of superstitions, would go on board. The vessel was finally 
towed out to sea and burned. Later it was learned that the ‘‘Baltimore’’ had left Dublin, 
Ireland, in October with sixty convicts bound for Maryland. The convicts killed the 
captain and crew, then fought amongst themselves until the woman convict and nine 
men remained alive. They sailed the ship in Chebogue Harbour and the men went ashore 
to enquire their position, and were killed by Indians who ambushed them. The savages 
then went to the vessel and began stripping it of everything movable, but were driven 
off by the woman who had barricaded herself in the cabin and was armed with the cap- 
tain’s pistols. The woman escaped to Boston and all trace of her was lost. In March, 
‘1774, a Boston privateer, the “Cabot,” was driven ashore at Chebogue in order to escape 
the pursuit of British vessels. The crew of 140 men and officers were sheltered by the 
inhabitants until the British were gone, and then provided with a safe passage back to 
Boston. 


At Chebogue Point is a remarkable panoramic view over the ocean and the Tusket 
Islands, and here in season may be seen the famous lupine banks. From May to August, 
the large showy shore birds, the willets. locally known as ‘‘whitewings,” may be seen 
and heard here, also on the Chebogue River, at Pinkney’s Point and at various points 
between Yarmouth and Barrington. One of the loveliest sights in Yarmouth county 
during June is the “‘Lupine Trail,” on the Chebogue Point Road. Along this highway 
lupines grow wild, covering both sides of the way, the varied white and pinks and blues 
even spreading into the nearby fields. The Lupine Trail is a favorite drive for visitors in 
the area. The name Chebogue comes from two Indian words, ‘‘che’’ great, and “‘poug’’ 
still water. Town Point Cemetery, at Chebogue, has a picturesquesite and contains an 
unusual memorial. It is the carved life-sized figure of a woman lying on sheaves of 
wheat, her sickle in her hand, asleep. She was in such a position when her husband first 
saw her, and so the effigy in marble was placed over her grave. 


Off Route 3. WEDGEPORT, (pop. 1,334), 6.6 miles. (Tuna Wharf, 10.4 miles) 
was originally called Tusket Wedge on account of the wedge shaped point of land on which 
it stands, is the site of the International Tuna Cup Matches. The coastline here 
is dotted with scores of small islands, with wild geese and ducks that attract many sport 
lovers. Here is one of the world’s great lobster and tuna grounds, and tuna angling has 
been developed to a high point by the local fishermen. 


Beginning early in July schools of bluefin tuna feed amongst the rocky Tusket 
Islands, dropping down on the Tusket tide-rip, also known as the Soldier’s Rip, on the 
powerful ebb tide. The Rip is a six-knot tide-stream about a mile wide, in which thous- 
ands of tuna feed on herring and mackerel. In 1947 a new world record for women was 
established at Wedgeport when Mrs. Anne Crowninshield, of Palm Beach, boated a tuna 
weighing 882 pounds. On September 11, 1951, Harvey E. Teller, of San Francisco, 
landed the biggest bluefin ever taken on rod and line at Wedgeport. It weighed 9382 
pounds. World’s largest cateh by an angler was a 977-pounder landed in St. Ann Bay, 
Nova Scotia, in 1950 by Cdr. D. M. Hodgson of Montreal. 


TUSKET, (pop. 343), was settled by Loyalists in 1785. Here at one time were 
several shipyards from which some of the largest ships ever built in Nova Scotia were 
launched. It is the county seat of the municipality of Argyle. The name Tusket comes 
from an Indian word meaning “‘the great forked tidal river.’ 


Off Route 3. Surrette’s Island, 8 miles, one of the attractive Tusket Islands. 
Here may be seen the grave of the last surviving member of the deported Acadians, who 
died in 1863, aged 110 years. 
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STE. ANNE DU RUISSEAU, (pop. 202), is an Acadian village. The Acadians in 
this area whose main industry is fishing, are descendants of settlers who came here in 
1767. 


ARGYLE, (pop. 72). This region is noted for its rugged scenery. The settlement 
was named Argyle by an early settler, a native of the western highlands of Scotland who 
received a grant of land here in consideration of his services as a soldier. The estate he 
established at Webster’s Point is marked by a stone wall six feet wide, five feet high and 
one mile in length. The district was settled by New Englanders in 1762. 


CENTRAL ARGYLE, (pop. 125). From here to the county line the land east of 
Route 3 is a strip of wilderness 20 miles wide, in which are neither roads nor habitation 
of any kind, composed of timber land, barrens and bogs, indented with numerous lakes 
and streams—a natural home of fish and big game. To the west of the highway are the 
waters of the Atlantic studded with the Tusket Islands. Ardnamurchan Club here is 
owned by Americans. They have their own farm and a fine summer residence to which 
they have been coming for more than thirty years. Fifty members belong to the organi- 
zation. 


PUBNICO, (pop. 116). The name is derived from the Indian word “‘Pogomkook”’ 
meaning “land cleared for cultivation.’’ The residents are for the most part descendants 
of English-speaking people who settled here previous to 1771. 


Off Route 3. West Pubnico, (pop. 220), 3 miles; Middle West Pubnico, (pop. 
412), 5 miles, Lower West Pubnico, (pop. 573), 7 miles. These villages are settled by 
Acadians, who secure their livelihood entirely from the sea. At Lower West Pubnico 
is the house built in 1799 by the first Acadian Magistrate in Nova Scotia, where several 
relics can be seen. Pubnico Harbour, 8 miles long and 1.5 miles wide, has a deep channel 
and is capable of harbouring a large fleet. 


EAST PUBNICO, (pop. 189). This settlement and those of Middle East, (pop. 
144), and Lower East Pubnico, (pop. 107), ahead are peopled by Acadians who carry 
on mixed farming and fishing. These villages are the oldest Acadian settlements in the 
world. 


Shelburne County Line. Shelburne County, (pop. 14,604), has an area of 948 
square miles. The principal industries are lumbering, fishing and farming. Total 
yearly catch of fish exceeds $4,300,000 and hundreds of boats are engaged in lobster 
fishing. In lumber spruce, pine and hemlock predominate. Shelburne is one of the 
greatest sporting grounds in Nova Scotia. The elaborate systems of the Jordan, Roseway, 
Sable and Clyde rivers offer salmon and trout fishing. Grouse, snipe, geese and ducks 
are numerous along the coast and deer are found in the interior. The towns offer many 
attractions for summer visitors in the way of sea fishing, boating and bathing. 


Water on right is known locally as Lobster Bay. The islands seen in the distance on 
the right are Seal Island—so named by Champlain—Mud Island Group, and John’s 
Island, nearer the mainland. On Seal Island is a life-saving station, lighthouse and wire- 
less direction-finding station which guides mariners into the Bay of Fundy. The islands 
are headquarters for lobster fishing during the spring months. Mud Island is famed as 
having the secret grave of the “‘petrified woman.’’ A woman’s body was washed ashore 
and buried in a shallow grave. Thirty years later workers uncovered the body and were 
astounded to find the form had turned to stone. Such curiosity was aroused that the 
island dwellers re-buried the body secretly in order that ghouls might not continually 
molest her grave. Many crews of torpedoed fishing vessels were landed at Seal Island 
during the First World War. 


WOOD HARBOUR district includes Upper, (pop. 96), Central, (pop. 209) and 
Lower, (pop. 462). An extensive lobster business is carried on here, large canneries 
being in operation during the spring. Waters of Wood Harbour on right. 


_ SHAG HARBOUR, (pop. 220). By the United Baptist Church on Chapel Hill a 
fine marine view may be seen covering the islands, including Cape Sable Island. At night 
the lights of five lighthouses are visible from this situation, which is the extreme south- 
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western point of the Nova Scotia mainland. In early days this was the site of one of 
DeMonts’ trading posts. A collection of marine curiosities, including chairs made out of 
famous wrecks on the shore, is on view at the house near the post office. The name Shag 
is derived from a bird called the shag or cormorant. ‘We Keep A Light,” by E. M. 
Richardson, is the story of the lighthouse on Bon Portage Island off Shag Harbour, and 
' the book won the Governor-General’s Award for 1946. 


BARRINGTON PASSAGE, (pop. 231), is a business centre for the surrounding 
district and the mainland junction point for traffic to and from Cape Sable Island via 
Route 30. The onetime ferry service across Barrington Passage has been replaced by a 
4000 foot causeway. On the island, the most southerly part of Nova Scotia, are the 
communities of Centreville, 2 miles; Newellton, 6 miles and Clark’s Harbour, 9 miles; 
all interesting to visitors who wish to drink their fill of sea scenery and sea air, to watch 
the fisherman make ready for the sea. 


BARRINGTON, (pop. 266), is one of the earliest English settlements on the South 
Shore. ‘There is a 2-mile beach for bathing nearby. This is the reputed site of one of 
La Tour’sforts. There are excellent opportunities for yachting, deep sea bathing, salmon 
and trout fishing. Deer hunting and duck shooting are also within easy reach. On the 
site of Barrington the French had a large village known as La Passage. In 1755 when the 
expulsion of the Acadians was being carried out at Grand Pre and other points, La Passage 
received special attention. It was then a flourishing settlement boasting a fine stone 
church and grist mill. The attacking New Englanders razed every building, burned the 
crops, slaughtered the cattle, sheep and hogs, and deported the inhabitants to Boston. 


The first English settlers came from Cape Cod and Nantucket in 1761, many of 
them descendants of the Mayflower company. The name Barrington was given in 
honour of the second Viscount Barrington (1707-1793), secretary of war in the British 
government. The Old Meeting House built in 1765 was used by the early settlers for 
public meetings of all kinds and subsequently as a place of worship. This is now the 
oldest Non-Conformist church building in Canada. There is much here to remind you 
of the scenes and people of old Barrington, one of the oldest outpost settlements of the 
New Englanders. In 1829 Rev. Gavin Lang was the minister serving Barrington and 
Shelburne. His two sons became distinguished clergymen, one serving for years as min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church, Montreal. One grandson became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and another Moderator of the Church of Scotland. In the ancient burying-ground 
is the grave of Mrs. Edmund Doane, who died in 1798, the maternal grandmother of 
John Howard Paine, author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 


Another interesting feature of Barrington today is the water-driven wool carding 
and spinning mill on the bank of the Barrington river. This picturesque old mill is still 
in operation. 


Off Route 3. Port La Tour, (pop. 162), 10 miles; Baccaro, (pop. 111), 13 miles. 
At Port La Tour are the Sand Hills where Charles de la Tour built a fort about 1627, the 
foundation of which is still visible. A cairn erected there bears the following inscription: 
“Fort Saint-Louis. In 1630 Claude de la Tour arrived here with an Anglo-Scottish 
expedition, and strove in vain to induce his son Charles to surrender this last foothold of 
France in Acadia. From the consequent displeasure of the Scots at Port Royal, Charles 
later offered him refuge near this fort.” At Port La Tour are the remains of Temple 
Fort, built by Sir Thomas Temple before 1666, the first English fort erected on the coast 
of Acadia. 


Route 3 here cuts across Baccaro Peninsula to Clyde River, running through 5.9 
miles of woodland and barren lands. The name Baccaro is from the Basque word Bac- 
calaos, meaning codfish, which name, was, away back in 1542, applied to all Canada. 
This territory, owing to soil and climatic conditions, is well adapted to blueberry culture, 
and many thousand crates are shipped from here annually to the United States via 
Yarmouth. 


CLYDE RIVER, (pop. 242). The Clyde River, which rises in the upper portions of 
Yarmouth and Shelburne Counties, has for many years been the outlet for the large 
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lumbering areas through which it passes. It flows through the hamlets of Upper and 
Middle Clyde. which formerly were the homesteads of pioneer farmers and lumbermen. 
Many of these homesteads have been sold to Americans who use them as summer homes 
and hunting and fishing lodges. 


Off Route 3. Port Clyde, (pop. 121), 2 miles, where the Clyde River enters Negro 
Harbour; Port Saxon, (pop. 56), site of a cod liver oil factory. 


BIRCHTOWN, (pop. 195). The name was given in honour of Col. Burch, an early 
Loyalist settler. The village was first settled by 1,000 negro servants who came to Shel- 
burne with their Loyalist masters in 1783. As many as fifty-five came with one master. 
Many of their descendants remain in the district. 


SHELBURNE, (pop. 2,337). This shipbuilding town is known as the “birthplace 
of yachts.” Here were built the ‘““Malay,” winner of the Bermuda Trophy; “Hali- 
gonian,’’ winner of the Havana Trophy; “Mistress,” second in the Trans-Atlantie Contest; 
and “‘Svaap,” the “‘32,000-mile ketch.” Donald McKay, one of the most famous builders 
of wooden ships, learned his trade in Shelburne shipyards. The town is situated on a 
gradual slope and elevated plateau, overlooking one of the finest harbours in the world. 
The Clyde and Roseway Rivers and other streams in the vicinity of Shelburne offer ex- 
cellent fresh water angling, and wildlife is abundant in the wooded areas. Those who 
enjoy an outing on salt water can pass a pleasant afternoon handlining with veterans of 
the coast. Linked with the glorious past, Shelburne has great historic interest by reason 
of the romantic story of its foundation in 1783, when more than 10,000 United Empire 
Loyalists settled here, many of them members of New York aristocracy. The town that 
sprang up almost overnight was for a time, the largest in British North America. As the 
majority of these settlers were not used to manual labor, when their wealth dwindled and 
a great storm wrecked the wharves and shipping, they suffered great hardships, and many 
were forced to leave the country. With undaunted courage the remaining inhabitants 
built up out of the wreckage a great shipbuilding and fishing port. 


In his book, ‘‘History of Canada,’’ Sir Charles G. D. Roberts writes: ‘‘In some cases 
the Loyalists were fed on government rations for three years after their arrival. They 
were given tools for building and clearing land, a plough and acow. In one or two settle- 
ments portable mills for grinding grain were given. The grain was largely wheat, Indian 
corn and wild rice. The whip-saw and cross-cut were used. In rude, bark-roofed cabins 
often were seen tall old clocks, carved chairs and table and secretaries of fine walnut. 
Yankee pedlars brought pewter dishes. Bees and frolies helped get community work 
done. Trails were blazed. Flax was grown and looms built in cabins. Calico and 
homespun were worn. Loyalists were entitled to place the letters U.E.L. after their 
names.” 


At the entrance to Shelburne Harbour is McNutt’s Island, named after Alexander 
MeNutt, where stands one of the oldest lighthouses in Nova Scotia, built of granite and 
known as Cape Roseway light. This island, a favorable place for picnies, is reached by 
motor boats from Shelburne. McNutt, in 1764, attempted a settlement near the site of 
Shelburne which he named ‘‘New Jerusalem.” It was short-lived. The Shelburne 
Episcopal Church is a very old wooden structure with broad aisles, wide deep pews and 
heavy timbers. The manufactured products of Shelburne include yachts, schooners, row- 
boats and dories, marine supplies, sails and spars, sawn lumber, smoked and salt fish, 
box shooks, chairs, granite monuments, building stone and cold storage products. In 
the town is a fire engine of English manufacture built about 1756 and said to be unique 
in Canada. 


At the foot of King Street a boulder and tablet have been erected to commemorate 
the founding of the town of Shelburne by the Loyalists in 1783. It bears the following 
inscription: ‘‘Shelburne, The Loyalist Town of Nova Scotia. Settled in the years 
following the close of the American Revolution, by men and women determined to remain 
under the flag and rule of Great Britain rather than become citizens of the United States. 
The Harbour was first known as Port Roseway, the site chosen by the Port Roseway 
Associates jof New!York. First fleet of settlers arrived 4th May, 1783. The town was 
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laid out in same year. It was officially named Shelburne, 22nd July, 1783, by John 
| Parr, Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia.” 


| Off Route 3. The game sanctuary known as Tobeatic Park, 200 square miles, 
| covering the headwaters of the Mersey, Jordan, Roseway, Clyde and Tusket Rivers and a 
multiple of lakes including Tobeatic, Jordan and Roseway. A trip through this region 
| delights the canoeist, the sport fisherman and the camera hunter. Visitors, accompanied 
_ by registered guides are allowed to fish in this sanctuary. Beaver are plentiful, as well as 
| deer and other game. The sanctuary is generally entered from Caledonia on Highway 8. 


| JORDAN FALLS, (pop. 363), is located on Jordan River, which empties into 

_ Jordan Bay. From here branching roads lead to Jordan Ferry and Jordan Bay. The 
famous Donald McKay, builder of clipper ships that aroused the wonder and admiration 
of all lovers of the sea, was born here. He learned his trade at Shelburne, then moved to 
New England. In Jordan Bay novelist Zane Grey caught a record tuna. The depth of 
the water is no more than 30 feet and big fish have been taken in record time as they 
cannot sound deeply. Mrs. Wm. Chisholm, of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1937 caught a giant 
blue-fin here weighing 760% pounds, a world record for women anglers that stood for more 
than three years. 


It is recorded that in June, 1785, the ship ‘Prince William Henry’’ took on, at Jordan 
River, the first entire cargo of Nova Scotia lumber to be shipped to England. This river, 
30 miles long, which flows from Jordan Great Lake, has several branches, with good trout 
fishing practically all season. Salmon are also taken in this river. 


Off Route 3. LOCKEPORT, (pop. 1,207). 1 mile, boasts a crescent beach of 
more than a mile of hard sand and many picturesque islands in the vicinity. Sports 
available include bathing, boating, sea fishing, and trout and salmon angling. Lockeport 
was founded in 1755 by settlers from Plymouth, Massachusetts, and was named after one 
of these, Jonathan Locke. The first inhabitants suffered greatly at the hands of priva- 
teers from New Bedford and elsewhere. They were raided by whale boats from Rhode 
Island and robbed of the bulk of their provisions, so that the following appears in a letter 
written to the Massachusetts Council, dated September 25, 1778: ‘‘These raids are very 
surprising after we in this harbour have done so much for America, helped three or four 
hundred prisoners up along to America, given part of our living to them, and have con- 
cealed privateers and prizes from British Cruisers in this harbour.’’ No recompense was 
made, however, and when another American privateer arrived, while the Lockeport men 
were absent, the women of the place posted themselves at different points and opened fire 
with all the muskets available. Others pointed with broomsticks and fork handles, so 
that the raiders thought they were opposed by alargeforee. They put about at once and 
fled to sea. 


Lockeport exports fresh, frozen, smoked and canned fish. A fish meal plant, fish 
oil refinery and two cold storage plants are situated here. Motor boats are available for 
deep sea fishing. 


SABLE RIVER, (pop. 154), is situated at the head of tide on the river of the same 
name, adjacent to excellent hunting grounds. A local factory manufactures commercial 
insulating material from dried eel-grass. 


Queens County Line. Queens County, (pop. 12,774), is a rectangular division of 
Nova Scotia situated on the Atlantic Ocean and extending 30 miles inland, with an area of 
1,050 square miles. Three rivers traverse the district from north to south, the Medway, 
Mersey and Broad Rivers, rising in the highlands of the northern border where lakes are 
numerous, including Rossignol, largest fresh water lake in the province, over twenty 
miles in length. The southern half of the county is fairly level and well covered with 
coniferous trees. The northern portion is broken by fairly high hills crowned with vari- 
ous hardwoods and is a network of streams and lakes. Among the soft-woods , hemlock, 
spruce and pine predominate, while oak, maple and birch grow in abundance. The best 
farming sections are in the neighborhood of Caledonia, and Brookfield in the northern 
portion of the county. Here apples and other fruits are cultivated. Queens County is 
one of the best sporting regions in America. The waterways offer superb opportunities 


for canoeing, sport fishing, and big game hunting. Es, 
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PORT JOLI, (pop. 87), has a French name meaning “‘beautiful.’’ The French 
called it ‘‘Port Noir,” the Portuguese ‘“‘Baya Formose.”’ At Durham Rock, Port Joli, — 
an American schooner was wrecked in 1750, and the crew captured by Indians. The sav-— 
ages made a fire on the ledge and when it was well heated made the prisoners, bare-footed, 
stand on it or leap into the sea. Every man perished by drowning. | 


Off Route 3. East Side Port Hebert, 5 miles. Here there is a sheltered beach of 
white sand, more than half a mile long, bordered by pine and spruce groves. Nearby 
was an old Indian camp site, where stone arrows, spear heads of stone and flint, and an 
ancient stone axe have been discovered. 


Waters of Port Joli Harbour on right. During the autumn and winter months Port 
Joli and Port Hebert harbours are the resort of large numbers of Canada geese. LHel- 
grass, which constitutes the main food supply of these birds, abounds and the feeding 
grounds have been established as a federal bird sanctuary where shooting is allowed only 
as the birds fly over the hills which separate the harbours. 


PORT MOUTON, (pop. 242). This fishing village got its name during a visit from 
DeMonts on a pioneer voyage in 1604, when a sheep was accidentally lost overboard. 
Champlain states that headquarters was made here, and cabins built, while the party 
explored the coast. 


Champlain’s account of it reads: ‘‘On the 13th of May, 1604, we arrived at a very 
fine port, seven leagues from Rossignol, which we called Port du Mouton, where there 
are two smail rivers. The soil is very stoney and covered with underwood and heather. 
Here are great numbers of hares and plenty of water-fowl in consequence of the ponds 
there. As soon as we landed everybody began to construct camps, each after his fancy, 
upon a point at the entrance to the port close to two ponds of fresh water.” 


The town of Guysborough was established at Port Mouton in 1784, when disbanded 
soldiers of, Sir Guy Carleton built 300 homes there. In the spring a disastrous fire 
burned all but two of the houses, and the settlers moved to the present site of Guys- 
borough in the county of that name. During the American War of Independence and 
the War of 1812-14, privateers lay in wait in this bay and captured vessels bound for 
Boston. The village is known for its white sand beaches and seafoods. 


SUMMERVILLE CENTRE, (pop. 99), with its beautiful beach of white sand, has a 
large summer population. 


WHITE POINT BEACH is another popular shore resort. The land around here 
was granted to Samuel Hunt in 1788. Part of it is now known as Hunt’s Point, (pop. 
162). In the area are a number of modern tourist cabin colonies, offering a wide range of 
accommodation. Here, too, is the 9-hole seaside course of the Liverpool Golf and Country 
Club, 6200 yards. 


LIVERPOOL, (pop. 3,500), situated on the Mersey River, has within easy reach four 
excellent sand beaches: Beach Meadows, 6 miles; White Point, 5 miles; Hunt’s Point, 6 
miles and Summerville, 7 miles. There is also a bathing beach at Battery Point. This 
town is frequently made headquarters by summer visitors who wish to take advantage of 
the scenic and sport opportunities in the surrounding country. There is salmon fishing 
in nearby Medway and Mersey Rivers. A canoe trip through the lakes and rivers here- 
abouts is well worth taking. 


Liverpool, which occupies the site of an Indian village and is named after the great 
English city of Liverpool, was founded in 1759 by New England settlers of Pilgrim stock. 
In old Fort Point grounds is a cairn commemorating the first landing of DeMonts and 
Champlain at Liverpool May 12, 1604. Another commemorates the gallant work of 
Liverpool privateers, particularly those of the period 1800 to 1812. The inscription on 
the latter reads: ‘‘Liverpool Privateersmen. In memory of the privateersmen of 
Liverpool Bay, who maintained and defended their trade with the West Indies, and 
waged successful war upon the enemies of Great Britain in ships fitted and armed at their 
own expense. Foremost among them were: Alexander Godfrey of the brig ‘Rover,’ who 
routed a Spanish squadron off the Spanish main and captured its flagship, September, 
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| 1800; and Joseph Barss, Jr., of the schooner ‘Liverpool Packet’ who in nine months of 
| the War of 1812, captured more than 100 American vessels on the coast of New England. 
They upheld the best tradition of the British Navy.” 


Said to have been built in 1759, the site and the home of Capt. Sylvanus Cobb, 
| famous as an Indian fighter and pilot, who was in charge of Gen. Wolfe’s ship at the siege 
| of Quebec is marked by a memorial erected in 1934. Notable old houses still standing 
are those of Capt. Barss, the famous privateer, and of Simeon Perkins, famed as Nova 
Scotia’s Samuel Pepys. The Perkins house has been restored as an historic shrine, and 
| is open to the public daily, June to September, 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission free. 
| The Rectory is very old and was first occupied by a relative of Daniel Webster. Books 
dealing with this area are ‘‘His Majesty’s Yankees,” and “‘Pride’s Fancy” by Thomas H. 
Raddall. A short drive from Liverpool is the loop around Western Head, (pop. 169), 
10 miles, the greater part along the shore. There is good duck and snipe shooting in the 
Liverpool area. 


This harbor has long been famed for the large tuna taken in its waters. One of the 
largest bluefin ever taken by rod and line, weighing 956 pounds, was brought to gaff in 
Liverpool harbour. In 1937, John S. Martin, of New York, brought to gaff an 821-pound 
tuna, after a battle of 4i hours. In 1939 J. Frank Johnston, of White Stone, N. Y., 
captured an 868-pound tuna, a world record which stood for a time. The nearness of 
the tuna angling grounds is a feature of Liverpool. Good fishing can be had within fifteen 
minutes of leaving the wharf. Pollock, haddeck, cod, mackerel and halibut are plentiful. 


The industries of Liverpool include paper-making, yeast manufacture, foundries, 
machine shops, cold storage plants and fishing. 


From Liverpool Route 8 leads across country through good hunting and 
fishing territory and the farming districts of Caledonia and South Brookfield 
to Annapolis Royal, 73.5 miles, on Route 1. 


BROOKLYN, (pop. 1,312), was first known as Herring Cove. The Indian name for 
this district means ‘‘a hill on the opposite side.” The plant of Mersey Paper Company, 
Ltd., is located here. Some of North America’s greatest newspapers are printed on the 
125,000 tons of paper produced annually at this plant. The company employs about one 
thousand men. The electric power used here is obtained from the hydro development of 
the Nova Scotia Power Commission on the Mersey River. 


MILL VILLAGE, (pop. 251), is situated on the Medway River, one of the finest 

_ salmon streams in Nova Scotia. Game present includes moose and deer. Two miles 

up the river is the village of Charleston, (pop. 236), where pulpwood production is an 
important industry. 


Off Route 3. Greenfield, (pop. 177), 15 miles, situated at the point where the 
Medway River is discharged from Ponhook Lake, an important centre for trout and 
salmon fishing and big game hunting. This salmon fishing stream may also be reached 
from Liverpool. Port Medway, (pop. 368), 5 miles, a picturesque shore village. 


Off Route 3. The East Port Medway road leads from Mill Village through Vogler’s 
Cove, (pop. 245), 5.5 miles, and Petite Riviere, (pop. 272), 11.5 miles, to Bridgewater, 
a scenic drive along the shore. The view of the village, river and ocean near Petite 
Riviere on this route is a memorable one. Petite Riviere was founded in 1632 by Isaac 
de Razilly, who gave the place its name. The view from the hill beyond this village, em- 
bracing a peaceful valley and the turbulent Atlantic Ocean, is greatly admired. Near 
Petite Riviere is Green Bay, a popular summer place. 


Lunenburg County Line. No other portion of the province possesses a more varied 
endowment of rich natural resources than Lunenburg. County, (pop. 34,207). This 
county, with an area of 1,116 square miles, has a fruitful soil, large forest tracts and 
productive fishing waters. The annual fish catch, an important factor in this county, is 
now over $3,000,000. Fertile lands border the LaHave River and in the fine farming 
country inland agriculture is the major industry. The scenery along the coast attracts 
many visitors. At many of the harbours and bays fishermen are equipped with boats 
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and tackle to catch pollock, cod, mackerel, haddock and small line fish, and will take | 
parties for a reasonable rate. Any hotel proprietor will gladly make arrangements for | 
such a trip. Boats and equipment for tuna fishing can be secured at Hubbards, Chester 
and Lunenburg. Pleasure boats may be hired by the day or week at Nine Mile Lake, | 
Sherbrooke Lake, Lake William and Hubbards. | 


HEBBVILLE, (pop. 295), is one of the best farming districts in Lunenburg County. | 
Dairying, orcharding and truck gardening are carried on and there are some extensive 
fields of strawberries. 


BRIDGEWATER, (pop. 4,445), founded in 1812, occupies a strikingly picturesque 
situation on pine-clad hills, overlooking the LaHave River. There is boating, bathing © 
and canoeing, as well as sport fishing, and attractive drives are available on either side of 
the river. The LaHave is one of the best salmon fishing streams in Nova Scotia. A 
large annual catch is taken from this stream. This town is named by reason of its loca- 
tion at the bridge over the LaHave. 


The district about the mouth of the LaHave is of great historic interest as it was the 
first land reached by DeMonts in 1604 and was called by him Cape dela Have. A cairn 
marks the site of the original village and its tablet bears the following inscription: 
‘“‘LaHave. Following the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye in 1632, France determined to 
establish permanent settlements in Acadia. Isaac de Razilly was appointed Lieutenant- 
General. Here he built a fort and established the capital of the colony.” A landing was 
made there in 1607 by Mare L’Escarbot, on his way from Port Royal to Canso, and in 
1613 de Saussave planted a cross at LaHave bearing the arms of his patroness, the Mar- 
quise de Guercheville. This was at the mouth of the river, eleven miles below Bridge- 
water. In 1632 Isaac de Razilly fixed his residence at LaHave and erected a fort there. 
The Capuchins, a branch of the Franciscan Order, sent six members from Paris with de 
Razilly to establish a seminary in Acadia. Before the end of the year they had erected 
two buildings and their record states: ‘‘We were inhabiting two houses or hospices.” 
This was the first school founded in Canada, and was afterwards moved to Port Royal. 
By 1634 de Razilly had a settlement of forty families. He died in 1636, and his brother 
inherited the property but it was fired by a rival in 1654. A son of this rival, Le Borgne, 
and a Rochelle merchant, Guilbault, built a wooden fort the next year, but an English 
expedition in 1658 attacked the place and several were killed in the fierce fighting that 
followed. LeBorgne fled into the forest and Guilbault surrendered. In 1686 only nine- 
teen persons remained in the settlement and in 1705 a Boston privateer burned every 
dwelling and destroyed the crops. LaHave Island was granted to Joseph Pernette and 
five others by King George III in 1785, and it was Pernette who laid out the road to 
Halifax which now forms a part of the South Shore Highway—Route 3. 

Visitors to Bridgewater should not miss the Museum in the Women’s Institute Hall. 
An interesting collection of Indian relics, sea curiosities, old coins, and first settlers’ 
possessions is on display. The town is divisional headquarters of Canadian National 
Railways and has a large farming area, with good dairy herds. Industries include the 
manufacture of gas engines, building material, butter, feeds and essence flavorings. 
The town is within easy reach of sea and forest and is a large lumber shipping center. 

An excellent view of the town may be obtained from the Bridgewater Golf Course. 
This 9-hole course of 2,600 yards was established in 1928. 


Off Route 3. A beautiful drive along the LaHave River through Conquerall Bank, 
(pop. 306), West LaHave, (pop. 138), LaHave, (pop. 258), West Dublin, pop. 229), 14 
miles, and on to Petite Riviere, 18 miles. Near West Dublin is Crescent Beach, of 
firm smooth sand and more than a miie long. The country here was originally settled 
by Alexander MecNutt’s colonists from Ireland in 1762. 


From Bridgewater Route 10 runs through fertile farmlands and forests up 
the LaHave River valley to Middleton, 56.7 miles, in the Annapolis Valley. Route 
3A offers a short cut across country to Mahone Bay, 10 miles. 


DAYSPRING, (pop. 592), is an attractive community on the east bank of the 
LaHave below Bridgewater. Boatbuilding, fishing and farming are main industries. 
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Off Route 3. Riverport, (pop. 375), 9.5 miles, a village at the mouth of the LaHave 
River. Among the interesting things to see near Riverport are The Ovens, large caverns 
worn into the sides of the rocky cliffs by the action of salt water. A park at The Ovens, 
is the site of an oldtime gold rush, and contains many old pits and workings, tunnels and 
mineral displays. Gold was found at The Ovens on June 13, 1861. Lots on the shore 
sold as high as $4,800. Eighty-two shore claims were worked. From June until Dec- 
_ ember The Ovens yielded $120,000 in gold without the aid of machinery mostly washed 
from the beach sands. Soon a town with shops and taverns had arisen, but within a few 
short years the scene was abandoned. The gold had become too scarce. The booth, 
sluice box, gold cradle and mineral display are open for public inspection. Typical anti- 
clinal structure of Nova Scotia Gold fields may be viewed on the shore line. 


LUNENBURG, (pop. 2,859), one of Canada’s most important fishing ports, is built 
on a peninsula, with a front and back harbour. An information bureau is operated in the 
center of the town. This was the home of ‘‘The Bluenose,” undefeated champion of the 
North Atlantic fishing fleet, winner of four international schooner races. A monument 
bearing two tablets, one a picture of the Bluenose, the other the following inscription was 
placed in 1953: ‘1921-46 Champion of The International Schooner Races and symbol 
of the transformation of an inland people into leading deep sea fishermen of the North 
Atlantic. Planted here as farmers in 1753, the German, French and Swiss immigrants, 
after clearing the wilderness and practising the coastal fisheries, gradually went on to the 
Banks, where they vied with the fishermen of Gloucester, their competitors in The Inter- 
national Schooner Races.’”’ Bathing, boating and yachting are available. 


The land on which Lunenburg stands was at one time the site of an ancient Indian 
encampment and afterwards a French fishery post. In 1656 this post and also the entire 
county was granted by Oliver Cromwell to LaTour. During the years 1751-53 two hun- 
dred families from Luneburg, Hanover, and a number of Swiss, founded this town, giving 
it the name of their old home. In Lunenburg and in outlying districts are numerous relics . 
of the stirring and picturesque days of old. 


St. John’s Church here was founded by Royal Charter in 1754. Its first leader was 
Jean Baptiste Moreau, a Huguenot who had lived some time in Germany and so was 
qualified to minister to Hanoverians, English, French and Indians. The church possesses 
a Royal Foundation, the communion vessels being presented by King George III. The 
choir is thus entitled to the scarlet cassocks which they wear. Its frame was first put 
together in Boston. A trunk four feet nine inches long and two feet in depth, with heavy 
iron hinges and lock, was the first “‘store’’ opened in Lunenburg and was the only one 
_ existing for some time. The Queen Anne pewter chalice used in 1754 can still be seen 
at the church. When the Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church was built in 1776 the Saint 
Antoine Marie Bell taken from Louisbourg was purchased by the Lunenburg people, and 
it rang its first summons there on August 10, 1776. It is still one of the many interesting 
relics of the town. The Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition and Fishermen’s Reunion is 
held at Lunenburg in September. The Bluenose Golf course is ideally situated. The 
Lunenburg Yacht Club holds races twice weekly at Prince’s Inlet, two miles from the 
town. 


A stone monument bears a tablet recalling the sack of Lunenburg on July 1, 1782. 
While most of its men were absent, the Town of Lunenburg was invaded by a fleet of six 
sail from Boston, in reprisal for capture of the Brig ‘Sally’ in 1780. After taking the 
eastern blockhouse, with its defenders Colonel Creighton and five men, and occupying 
the western defences, the invaders then plundered the King’s stores at the foot of King 
Street, the shops, and principal houses. They prevented the county militia, assembled 
under Major Pernette on the hill behind the Town, from attacking them by exacting a 
promissory note of £1000 as ransom and threatening to burn the Town. 


The soil in the neighborhood is largely a clay loam and very fertile, producing qua- 
tities of garden crops, especially cabbage. There is a brisk local market for vegetables in 
the outfitting of fishing boats. Manufactured products include marine gas engines, 
furnaces, ship’s iron, brasswork, sails for vessels and yachts, hammocks, swings and canvas 
chairs, barrels, kegs, fish packages, boats, dories and fishing craft, frozen, smoked and 
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canned fish, dried, salt and pickled cod, and miniature yachts, schooners and ships. At 
the home of the late William Anderson is a fine collection of early settler relics and 
remarkable curios brought back by Lunenburg seamen from all corners of the earth. 
The studio of Earl Bailly, a paralytic who paints with brush held in his teeth, is near the 
post office. 


Off Route 3. Blue Rocks, (pop. 388), 5 miles, with remarkable ledges, a picturesque 
fishing village long a favorite spot for artists and photographers. 


MAHONE BAY, (pop. 1,109), occupies a fine situation at the head of the Mahone 
Bay, with its countless islands and panorama of ocean, islands and coves. The site on 
which the town stands was known to the Indians as Mush-a-mush, the name afterwards 
given to the river which flows into the harbour. The town was founded in 1754 by Capt. 
Ephraim Cook, who brought the timber for a blockhouse with him, ready fitted to save 
time. Sacrifice Island, where the Indians offered a white child in sacrifice, Murderer’s 
Point, Indian Point and other names in the vicinity are grim reminders of the days of 
pirates and Indian scalping knives. As a shore settlement, Mahone had to endure many 
privateering raids and in 1782 a Boston raider captured a vessel laden with winter supplies 
as it reached the wharf. 


During the war of 1812-1814 an American privateer, the ‘‘Young Teazer,”’ was blown 
up by an English deserter in Mahone Bay. On June 27, 1813, a British man-of-war 
chased the privateer into the bay, and the deserter seeing his ship could not escape, and 
knowing he would be hanged if captured, threw a torch into the powder magazine. It is 
a legend that on the anniversary of this happening an apparition known as the “‘fireship” 
can be seen drifting in the bay. Many fine fishing schooners and yachts are built here. 
Other manufactured products include building materials of all kinds, ship blocks, oars 
and sweeps, as well as barrels and boxes. 


The name Mahone is said to be derived from an old French word ‘“‘Mahonne,” a low- 
lying craft used by pirates. 


Off Route 3. Oakland, (pop. 192), 2 miles, and Indian Point, (pop. 145), which 
was once a headquarters of the Micmac Indians. An ancient Indian burying-ground 
was in the vicinity and many relics have been found here. 


WESTERN SHORE, (pop. 578). The manufacture of barrels and boats and shore 
fishing are the main occupations here. Nearby in Mahone Bay is Oak Island, for more 
than a century and a half the mecca of treasure seekers. This island was at one time 
covered by heavy oak trees, hence the name. Tradition states that the estimable 
scoundrel Captain Kidd buried large treasure here, a source of mystery and romance to 
many visitors. In 1796 three young men from Western Shore who were hunting on the 
island saw an old ship’s block hanging from the limb of a huge oak, evidently used as a 
derrick. Beneath the block there was a depression in the soil about thirty feet in cir- 
cumference. The young men got shovels from the mainland and began digging. At ten 
feet they discovered a layer of oak planks. The soil was easily removed and at a depth 
of twenty feet they found a second plank flooring which was covered with charcoal. At 
thirty feet they encountered a third floor. These plank floorings were found to the depth 
of ninety feet, the last one being covered with putty. At ninety-six feet water rushed in 
and flooded the pit. For 100 years successive attempts to get deeper were defeated by 
water pouring in from an underground channel. Then borings were made and three oak 
chests were discovered at a depth of almost 150 feet. Since that time more than a dozen 
different expeditions have sought to master the water barrier and so many shafts have 
been sunk that no one is certain as to the location of the original one. These efforts are 
still going on. 


GOLD RIVER, (pop. 374). There is a tradition that gold was found here by early 
French settlers. The river is a fine salmon stream and many fish are taken from it 
annually by anglers. 


CHESTER BASIN, (pop. 351), is located on an inlet of Mahone Bay. Principal 
occupations here are fishing, lumbering, farming, boat-building and barrel manufacture. 
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There is good yachting, bathing, sport fishing and hunting in the vicinity. At Chester 
Basin Route 3 is joined by Route 12 from Kentville, 42 miles. 


CHESTER, (pop. 1,064), is situated on a peninsula at the head of Mahone Bay with 
its countless islands, and is one of the most scenic summer resorts in Canada. For a 
_ magnificent blending of land and water it is unsurpassed. Many summer visitors have 

erected attractive summer cottages and bungalows here. The Chester Golf Course, 2424 
yards, 9 holes, was re-opened in 1955. The course occupies a beautiful location on a 
promontory overlooking Mahone Bay. 

Chester was settled in 1759 by families from New England. It was first known as 
“Shoreham,” and a blockhouse that mounted 20 cannon was erected for its defence. At 
_ Massacre Island, in the bay, Indians murdered several persons and carried off a mother 
and four children. Years after one of the sons returned and taught in a religious school 
at Liverpool. In the early days the harbours and coves of Mahone Bay, now so redolent 
of peace, were the rendezvous for pirates, with their low swift-sailing craft flying the black 
flag. The village offers a variety of outdoor sports such as yachting, bathing, sport 
fishing and shooting. The beautiful harbour affords safe yachting, free from reefs and 
squalls. There is daily ferry service to Tancook Island. Chester scallops are renowned. 


From Chester Route 14 extends 35.7 miles across country to Windsor on 
Route 1. 


Off Route 3. From East River to Deep Cove, 6 miles; Blandford, (pop. 197), 
10 miles. A brother of Grover Cleveland, president of the United States, settled in 
Blandford and his relatives remain, all expert fishermen and respected citizens. Cyrus 
Eaton, the famous financier, has a summer home at Upper Blandford. 


Off Route 3. Road on right to Fox Point, (pop. 280), Mill Cove, (pop. 231), 5 miles, 
and Blandford, 17 miles, offers spectacular seascapes, winds through picturesque fishing 
villages. 

Halifax County Line. For description of Halifax County see page 29. 


HUBBARDS, (pop. 418). The original Hubbard, for whom this place was named, 
lived near the mouth of Hubbards Cove in 1800. The early settlers were French and 
German families whom Governor Parr induced to settle here, and there is still much to 
remind the visitor of earlier days. Hubbards affords excellent salt water bathing on 
safe sand beaches and there is hunting in the neighborhood. This village is headquarters 
for tuna and sword-fishing in St. Margaret’s Bay. 


QUEENSLAND, (pop. 338), is one of several beach resorts on this section of St. 
Margaret’s Bay, the waters of which are skirted by Route 3 for the next 10 miles. Black 
Point, (pop. 273) in this district also has a bathing beach. 


BOUTILIER’S POINT, (pop. 414). This is a community of summer cottages and 
good salt water bathing. Lumbering and fishing are carried on. 


HEAD OF ST. MARGARET’S BAY, (pop. 548), an area noted for the beauty of 
its shore scenery. There is good trout and salmon angling in adjacent rivers and lakes. 
The Tidewater generating station of the Nova Seotia Power Commission is located here. 
St. Margaret’s Bay was so named by Champlain, the French explorer, in 1631. 


UPPER TANTALLON, (pop. 247). The name Tantallon comes from a stronghold 
of the Douglas family in Scotland. The district is also known as French Village Station 
from the name of the Canadian National Railway depot here. 


Off Route 3. French Village, (pop. 77), 4.5 miles, Seabright, (pop. 145), 6 miles, 
Glen Margaret, (pop. 144), 8 miles. At Glen Margaret an ironrock tombstone records 
the death of Janette McDonald in 1789, and states that it was the first tombstone erected 
at St. Margaret’s Bay. It is said that Janette McDonald was buried in the sheets in 
which Bonnie Prince Charlie slept while on the run after Culloden, by Flora McDonald, 
a relative of Janette’s family. Gull Island, a short distance off Seabright, is so named on 
account of the thousands of gulls that nest there. Hackett’s Cove, (pop. 195), 10 miles, 
named after a settler; Indian Harbour, (pop. 270), 13 miles; and Peggy’s Cove, (pop. 
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60), 16 miles, named after a settler; West Dover, 18 miles and East Dover. This drive 
will delight all who love the ocean and the picturesque as revealed in fishing boats and 
fish houses, fishing villages and fishermen. The village of Peggy’s Cove stands on solid 
rock strewn with huge boulders. Hundreds of artists and photographers visit here every — 
season. 


TIMBERLEA, (pop. 965), is a suburban residential community, most of whose 
residents commute to jobs in Halifax. Lumbering is carried on in the neighboring forests. 


Off Route 3. From Beechville district a road on the right leads to Prospect, (pop. 
122), 16.5 miles, an interesting fishing village facing the open Atlantic and well worth a 
visit. Virgin Island, a short distance from Upper Prospect, is a steep barren rock rising — 
precipitously from the ocean. Forty feet up, on its sheer side, worn there by the elements, 
is a rock formation that resembles the Madonna with the Christ-child in her arms. The 
rock can be viewed on any calm day. The trout fishing waters of Lakes Gingerbread, 
McGrath, Five Bridges, Ragged, Blueberry, Big Indian, Fiddle and White’s are reached 
via this road. From White’s Lake, (pop. 192), a road leads left to Terence Bay, (pop. 
748), 17.2 miles from Route 3, where, as a community effort, hand-loomed products are 
woven by the young women with all the skill of old-world artisans. Hand-woven scarves, 
ties, homespuns and other articles that are on display attract many visitors to this humble 
village. From Shad Bay, (pop. 147), this route proceeds along a remarkably picturesque 
coast through East Dover, 18 miles and West Dover, 20 miles, to Peggy’s Cove. Weep- 
ing Widows Island in Shad Bay has been the scene of several treasure quests. A deep 
heavy-timbered shaft is mute evidence of one adventurer’s treasure-seeking attempt. 


ARMDALE, (pop. 3,252), at the head of the North West Arm, is a suburb of Halifax. 
A road on the right leads along the western side of the North West Arm and Halifax Har- 
bour to Spryfield, (pop. 1,899). Herring Cove, (pop. 595), Portuguese Cove, (pop. 
193), Ketch Harbour, (pop. 191), and Sambro, (pop. 400). A cairn of local stone 
erected at Sambro village bears the following inscription: ‘“‘Sambro Island Lighthouse. 
In 1752 a proposal was made in Council to erect a lighthouse at Sambro, by means of a 
lottery, but no action was taken until the Assembly met in 1758 and made other provisions 
for its erection. Construction was commenced in 1759. The original stone tower 82 
feet high stands on a rocky island and the light being 140 feet above sea level may be 
seen from a distance of 17;miles. Famous in the annals of the sea.”’ 


HALIFAX. Route 3 enters the city on Quinpool Road, skirting the eastern shore 
of the North West Arm. For description see pages 31 to 34. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK BORDER TO GLACE BAY 


301.1 Miles, Paved except Wentworth to Glenholme Gravel Surface. 


Through the forests and farms of the Wentworth Valley and the Scottish 
counties of Pictou and Antigonish to beautiful Cape Breton Island 
with its rolling hills and salty Bras d’Or Lake. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
N.B. Border Mileages Glace Bay 
0.0 IN. Bu Borderie: oes 0.0 301.1 
3.0 Amherst (Jct. 2, 4 & 6).... 3.0 298.1 
15.0 Springhill Junction........ 12.0 286.1 
19.0 Springhill (Jct. 2 & 4)..... 4.0 282.1 
oe Oxford (Jct. 4 & 21)...... 1322 268.9 
55.0 Wentworthisecen coe cene 22.8 246.1 
60.6 Rolly Lakeve: ( saeeuen ae 5.6 240.5 
71.6 Glenholme (Jct. 2 & 4).... 11.0 229.5 
85.2 Truro (Jct. 2 & 4)........ 13.6 215.9 
86.5 Junction 4 &)1135e- oes oe 1.3 214.6 
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MILEAGES (continued) 


Miles from : Intermediate Miles from 
N.B. Border Mileages Glace Bay 
99.1 KeEMptOwns: caudal aoe hae 12.6 202.0 

119.5 Almas ei 2. sao es. ae 20.4 181.6 
126.0 New Glasgow............ 6.5 175.1 
163.1 Junction(4:8 7h ee a 37.1 138.0 
163.7 Asitigonishtis ss. isc acs oh 0.6 137.4 
174.7 Heéathetton: ct. .csae we. 11.0 126.4 
185.1 Monastery (Jct. 4 & 16)... 10.4 116.0 
192.4 Havre Boucher........... ThES: 108.7 
198.5 Auld’s Cove 

(Canso Causeway)........ 6.1 102.6 
200.3 Port Hastings 

CT CEPA CEcU19) AeA Fae 1.8 100.8 
203.8 Port Hawkesbury......... 3.5 97.3 
222.0 GranqvAnseroced ccs. hl ss 18.2 79.1 
25305 St; Petersen kes seen 1055 67.6 
264.0 BipsPondecias near ebts sete 30.5 Sies 
285.8 Sydney River 

(CU CENArSa'S) Peace cae 21.8 L553 
288.3 Sydneysthsnters cores cceul 2S 12.8 
289.3 Ashby Corner 

CJ CE ARSA QS ake eed de 1.0 11.8 
301.1 Glace Bay 

(Senator’s Corner)........ 11.8 0.0 


From the New Brunswick Border to Springhill Routes 2 and 4 run together. 
For description of this section see pages 23-25. 


A few miles east of Springhill a good road for hiking leads north from the highway 
to the top of Claremont Mountain where a fine view of the surrounding country may be 
obtained. 


RIVER PHILIP (pop. 57). The Indian name for River Philip means ‘flowing 
through hemlock.” The intervales along the River Philip are productive and this terri- 
tory was settled early. Carved headstones marking a small cemetery have been found 
in the centre of thick forest growth. The sites of the first Cumberland Court House, 
and of old ‘‘Pugnose Inn,”’ made famous by Sam Slick in the stage-coach era, are found 
in this vicinity. 

Off Route 4. At River Philip the road to the right leads to Collingwood Corner, 
(pop. 343), 5.5 miles; Wyvern, 8.5 miles; Williamsdale, (pop. 140), 7.5 miles, and other 
sections of the River Philip valley. At Williamsdale is the largest fish hatchery in Nova 
Scotia. 


OXFORD JUNCTION (pop. 197) is the western terminal point of a Canadian 
National Railway Branch line to Oxford, Tatamagouche, River John and Pictou. 


OXFORD (pop. 1,545), is situated in the centre of Cumberland County. The River 
Philip, a salmon and trout stream rising in the Cobequid Mountains, flows through the 
centre of the town and enters Northumberland Strait about 12 miles distant. Within 
radius of a few miles are several lakes, including Black, McArthur, Newton, Simpson, 
Sutherland, MecIsaac, and Newfound fed by cold spring water and containing bass and 
trout. Within the town is an inland lake, the waters of which are saltier than the ocean, 
with traces of sulphur, and excellent for bathing. A natural park extends to the water’s 
edge, with winding roads and paths. In one of the high gypsum cliffs which tower over 
the lake is an interesting natural cave. The town’s manufacturing industries include 
furniture, flour mills, foundry and machine shop, and a creamery. 


Junction with Route 21, which follows the River Philip to Port Philip, 
11.2 miles, on Route 6. 


WENTWORTH (pop. 85), is a farming community in the Wentworth Valley. 
The Wallace River flows through the valley, winding its way beside the green stretches 
of intervale and absorbing in its passage many tributary streams. The surrounding 
hills are beautiful at all times, but particularly so in the autumn, when they are clothed 
in crimson and gold. The highway follows the lower levels of this interesting region. 
The intervale along the river is fertile. Dairying and lumbering are carried on. The 
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name ‘‘Wentworth” was given in honor of Sir John Wentworth, Lieutenant-governor of 


Nova Scotia in 1792. He was governor of New Hampshire before the Revolution. 
Colchester County Line. For description of Colchester County see page 26. 


FOLLY LAKE (pop. 68). In early days a settler named Flemming cultivated 


certain lands here generally regarded as unsuitable for agriculture and the name “Flem- 
ming’s Folly” was applied to the district. This was afterward shortened to “Folly. 


Waters of Folly Lake, with trout fishing are situated 600 feet above sea level. Many 


citizens of Truro and other centres have summer cottages on the shores of this lake. 


Off Route 4. Londonderry (pop. 288), 4 miles, with extensive iron ore deposits. 
This area was originally settled by the French, and after their expulsion the cleared lands 
were occupied by settlers from Londonderry in Ireland who gave the place its name. 
The records of 1766 state:‘‘The country people in general work up, for their own use, into 


stockings and stuff called homespun, what little wool their few sheep produce. The 
townships of Truro, Onslow and Londonderry, consisting in the whole of 694 men, women 


and children, composed of people chiefly from the north of Ireland, make all their linen 


and even some to spare to neighboring towns. This year they raised 7,524 pounds of 


flax, which will probably be worked up in their several families during the winter.’”’ In 
the census of 1767 Londonderry had a population of 130, all Irish. 


GLENHOLME. Junction of Route 4 with Route 2, from the New Bruns- 
wick border to Halifax via Parrsboro. Turn left. For description of area from 
Glenholme to Truro see pages 27-28. Leaving Truro, turn left on Walker Street and 
cross bridge over Salmon River. 


About 3 miles east of Truro, on the north side of Route 4, is a Moslem cemetery, 
said to be the only Mohammedan burying-ground in Canada east of Alberta. Enclosed — 


by a neat fence with an iron gate and scroll work, the cemetery serves the scattered Mos- 
lem population of Canada and an occasional Mohammedan seaman who may die at sea 
or in a Nova Scotia port. There are no large Moslem communities in the province but 
a number of followers of the Prophet live in Truro, Sydney and other centres. 


KEMPTOWN (pop. 217) was named in honour of Sir James Kempt, one of Welling- 
ton’s officers at Waterloo, who was afterwards governor of Nova Scotia. Lumbering 
is the principal industry of the area. 


Off Route 4. Mount Thom, 3 miles, named after an early settler Thomas Troop. 
This district is situated on a height of land (800 feet) separating the northern slope from 
the Bay of Fundy watershed. The first settlement was made in 1801 by Scottish High- 
land immigrants who came to Nova Scotia in a vessel called the “Sarah.”? Seven hundred 


were crowded on board, with scanty rations, and forty-seven of their number died of — 


smallpox before the voyage of thirteen weeks ended. During their crossing the ‘‘Sarah’’ 
was halted by a British man-of-war which pressed twenty-five of the able-bodied passen- 
gers into service, but the leader of the Highlanders went on board the man-of-war, re- 
presented himself as a government agent and got the passengers returned to their families. 
A number of these settlers, after being detained at Pictou in quarantine for many weeks, 
came to Mount Thom. The land had previously been laid out in lots and each man 
chose his area. The first fire laid in a pioneer home on Mount Thom was kindled on the 
evening of December 31, 1801, by Alexander Stewart, and his descendants still remain 
in the community. 


Pictou County Line. Pictou County (pop. 44,566), with an area of 1,058 square 
miles, is a region devoted largely to the agricultural and mining industries. The coal 
fields in the neighborhood of Stellarton and Westville covers approximately 50 square 
miles, with seams from 4 to 48 ft. in thickness, and contains a vast quantity of bituminous 
coal, over 800 men are employed in the colleries. As an agricultural county Pictou 
ranks high. It is intersected in every direction by rivers and streams which have fine 
intervale lands along their margins. The valleys of the East and West Rivers contain 
excellent land for mixed farming and the country as a whole is admirably adapted to 
grazing. Pictou County is noted for the number of illustrious men it has contributed 
to educational and public life throughout Canada and the United States, 
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SALT SPRINGS (pop. 75) has fertile soil and dairying is an important industry. 
The name comes from saline spring in the vicinity. As far back as 1813 an attempt 
was made to manufacture salt from these waters. A shaft 200 feet in depth was sunk 
in search of the bed of salt thought to feed the springs. Huge iron salt pans were con- 
structed but the undertaking failed and the pans were sold for old iron. Ten years 
later a company commenced manufacturing salt from the brine of the spring. It proved 
of excellent quality but the output was limited and work was abandoned. 


Off Route 4. West River Station, (pop. 73), 7 miles; Lime Rock, 2 miles; and 
Mill Brook, (pop. 83), 6 miles. Mill Brook’s first settlement was made in 1800 by pion- 
eers from Middle River and was first known as “Bear Brook” on account of many bears 
being seen in the locality. It was legend that during the first years settlers dare not 
venture outside their homes after dark. 


WEST RIVER is a farming district. Here, on January 1, 1817, one of the first 
agricultural societies of the province was formed called the West River Farming Society. 
Their motto was in rhyme: 


Let this be held the farmer’s creed: 
For stock seek out the choicest breed, 
In peace and plenty let them feed. 
Your lands sow with the best of seed, 
Let it not dung nor dressing want, 
And then provisions won’t be scant. 


Each member paid 1s. 3d. quarterly. The rules adopted read: ‘If any member shall 
curse or swear or use any indecent language, or introduce any subject inconsistent with 
the business of-the Society, he shall be fined by the president and a majority of the mem- 
bers present in a sum not exceeding 5s.”’ The Society met quarterly and at each meeting 
a topic connected with rural economy was to be discussed ‘‘each member to come pre- 
pared either with a written essay or to speak on the subject.”’ The first question at the 
first meeting was ‘‘What is the best method of preparing and increasing manure?” In 
the year 1818, they held the first plowing match to be held in Nova Scotia. They im- 
ported seed grain, agricultural implements and Ayrshire cattle. They held cattle shows 
and gave prizes for best stock, they also gave prizes for the best acre of wheat and ‘‘to 
the person who should stump and plow fit for crop the greatest quantity of land never 
plowed before, not more than three stumps per acre left on the land, and all stones that 
materially obstruct the operating of plowing and harrowing to be removed, the quantity 
to be not less than two acres.’”’ In 1919 it became the Pictou Agricultural Society. 


Off Route 4. From West River a paved road runs north through Durham to High- 
way 6 while Route 4 turns sharply east. At Durham (pop. 176), was situated for 10 
years, from 1848, the Presbyterian College now Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, one of 
the oldest of the educational institutions in Canada. Durham was named after the Earl 
of Durham, Governor-General of Canada in 1837. 


GREENHILL (pop. 147) lies along the foot of Green Hill between West River and 
Alma. On the right are Tanner Hill and Lime Rock, with large deposits of limestone. 
In years gone by farmers came from miles round to this section to burn lime for agricul- 
tural purposes. ‘To the left off Route 4 is Greenhill Lookoff, 2 miles, with a panorama 
of ocean, island, hills and harbours. For description see page 65. 

ALMA (pop. 152) Crossroads. Route 6 on left to Pictou, 11.7 miles; Tatama- 
souche, 42.2 miles, Ambherst, 97.4 miles. Alma was named after the place where a 
reat victory was won by the Allies over the Russians during the Crimean War, 1854. 

Off Route 4. WESTVILLE (pop. 4,247), 1 mile, a mining town, is so called because 
the colleries there when started were farther west than those already in operation. The 
Drummond Colliery is the largest in the area. Coal mined here is utilized by the rail- 
ways and for domestic purposes. 

Off Route 4. STELLARTON (pop. 5,445), 1 mile. Canada’s pioneer coal mining 
senter and railroad town, is situated along the East River. Coal discovered 1798, mined 
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continuously ever since. Foord Seam 48 feet thick in one section, said to be world’s 
largest. Here first steam engine (stationary) in Canada operated in 1827. First iron 
rails in North America cast, 1828. First standard gauge steam locomotive and railroad 
in Canada, 1838. Original 1838 locomotive ‘‘Samson”’ may be seen on CNR station 
platform at New Glasgow, two miles north. Another early locomotive “Albion” (1854) 
may be seen in Miner’s Museum, Stellarton. 


NEW GLASGOW (pop. 9,998), is situated on the East River. There are interest- 
ing drives and views in the neighborhood and a fine bathing beach at Little Harbour, 
(pop. 99), 9 miles. Two miles on the Abercrombie Road is a 9-hole golf course of 3,090 
yards, established in 1919 by the Abercrombie Golf Club. This course has excellent 
fairways and natural contours overlooking the East River. Abercrombie, (pop. 269), 
is a small village situated on Pictou Harbour, about 5 miles from New Glasgow, with 
beautiful scenery and excellent view of the harbour. ‘The village was named after Gen- 
eral Abercrombie, who was killed at Bunker Hill in 1775. On a map accompanying the 
historian Charlevoix’s work, the mouth of East River is marked as the site of a large 
Indian village. This was on the east side, and numberless Indian relics have been un- 
covered there by those who till the land. The discovery of coal in Pictou County in 
1798 was largely responsible for the founding of New Glasgow, named after the city of 
Glasgow, Scotland, by James Carmichael, who built the first house in the area and is 
said to have selected the site of the town. Those who settled first along the banks of 
the East River were largely bachelors, and it is on record that when a ship bearing a 
number of immigrants arrived at Halifax three of these young men made the journey 
on foot to the capital, moved among the new arrivals and selected three ladies of their 
choice, proposed, were accepted and married at once, returning through the forest paths 
with their brides the next day. 


The town became a great shipbuilding port. Built the first Nova Scotia steamer 
“Richard Smith.’”’ Subsequently it became a steel-making centre and was the terminus of 
the first railway built of all-metal rails in Canada. Manufactures include iron and steel 
foundries, machine shops and forges and clay works. The products include building 
materials, brick, vitrified clay pipe and tile, car wheels, beds, springs, mattresses, building 
materials of all kinds, and coffins, burlap, rugs, patent medicines and canned goods. 
There is a population of 31,000 in the surrounding towns. 


Off Route 4. From New Glasgow a road leads to TRENTON (pop. 3,240), 3 miles, 
named after the capital of New Jersey, situated below New Glasgow on the East River 
and the site of a large steel plant, car factory and paint factory. Trenton Steel Works 
has the largest forging press in Canada. Installed in 1952, it weighs 7000 tons. The 
plant of a wheel and foundry company, bottling works and a bakery are also situated 
here. A fine airport at Trenton is served by Maritime Central Airways. 


Anyone wishing to enjoy a view surpassing, according to Joseph Howe, any other 
in the province, should drive up Fraser’s Mountain. Howe described it thus: ‘The 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, with Pictou Island and Prince Edward in the foreground, bounds 
the view to the north. Eastward the fertile frontage of Maxwellton stretches away to 
the bold promontory of Cape George. Around the south and west we are enclosed by an 
amphitheatre of hills on which the sturdy emigrants of old Scotland have made their 
homes. In the centre of this picture lies the harbour of Pictou, with the old shire town 
at its entrance, and its three sparkling rivers pouring their wealth into its lap. Almost 
at our feet nestles the thriving town of New Glasgow.” 


Off Route 4. Thorburn (pop. 837) 7 miles, a coal mining centre where a modern 
mechanized mine is in operation. ‘The coal is washed, graded and oiled at Stellarton. 
The name is from Thor, the Scandinavian god of thunder, and “burn,” Scottish for 
“brook.” This road, known as the Sherbrooke Road, passes through Blue Mountain, 
(pop. 146), Garden of Eden, (pop. 59), and East River St. Mary’s (pop. 139), to 
Melrose and Sherbrooke—a very interesting and attractive country with beautiful 
intervales, large timber resources, numerous water courses, fine sport fishing and abund- 
ance of game. First settlers along East River St. Mary’s came in 1815 and suffered 
greatly “the year of mice.” This plague of millions of mice ate their only crop, potatoes, 
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and swarmed into their cabins in search of other food. The pest flooded the district and 
surrounding country in countless numbers and all efforts to combat them were unavailing. 
With cold weather they perished and were eliminated entirely. From this highway a 
side road leads to McLellan’s Brook, (pop. 162), named after a first settler. On the 
banks of this brook there are many deep interstices in the limestones, and a cave 100 
feet long, which was once floored and used by a settler as his summer home. He had a 
door and a window cut and used a vent as achimney. Trout may be caught in the East 
River St. Mary’s from Eden Lake on, and sea trout from Stillwater on. 


SUTHERLAND’S RIVER, (pop. 171), is the location of the East Pictou rural 
high school, serving pupils from all eastern Pictou county. 


Off Route 4. Merigomish, 5 miles, an alternative route to Antigonish. Meri- 
gomish Harbour was first discovered by French explorers in the seventeenth century. 
Big Island, opposite Merigomish, was used by the Indians as a burying-ground. The name 
“Merigomish” is an Indian word meaning ‘‘the place of merrymaking.”” Each summer, 
generally during the month of August, the Micmac Indians would gather at Merigomish 
and conduct sports on a grand scale. Besides running races and holding leaping and 
throwing contests, the Indians engaged in a series of wrestling competitions which lasted 
until a champion had been named. This wrestling was not catch-as-catch-can style. 
The contestants were forced to take a grip of each other and commence wrestling at a 
signal. The winner was he who could hurl his man to the ground and stay uppermost. 


Traces of an ancient French settlement were found at Merigomish by first English 
settlers. Several foundations of what had been substantial buildings were found, and 
their old orchards remained for half a century. Acadian knives, shovels, spoons and 
crockery have been uncovered from time to time, as well as the debris of a blacksmith 
forge. One of the first public libraries in Canada was established at Merigomish in 1827 
when 295 books were sent there by the Glasgow Colonial Society of the Church of Scot- 
land. Each library member paid 2s. 6d. annually and the collection was named ‘The 
Itinerating Library of Merigomish.”” Beyond Merigomish this road proceeds along the 
shore through Arisaig, (pop. 87), 20 miles; Malignant Cove, (pop. 59), 25 miles, named 
after a British war vessel ‘‘Malignant’’ wrecked there, to Antigonish, 40.9 miles. 


BARNEY’S RIVER, (pop. 78), was named after a first settler, Barney McGee, 
a north Ireland man who settled here in 1776. Among the first settlers of this district 
was John Sutherland, a hardy highlander who came to Nova Scotia wearing the kilt 
and could never be persuaded, even in the coldest weather, to don trousers. He lived 
to a ripe old age and his descendants are numerous. Here near a bridge over Barney’s 
River, first settlers found a Micmac fort constructed to protect their women and children, 
a blockhouse of heavy logs built over a vault dug in the ground, and securely closed by a 
strong and narrow door. 


Off Route 4. Avondale, (pop. 56), 5 miles; Bailey’s Brook, (pop. 126), 7 miles; 
Ardness, 10 miles; Lismore, (pop. 112), 11 miles, and Dunmaglass, 12.5 miles, all 
reached from Barney’s River Station. Ardness was named by first settlers who came 
from Aird, town on the Isle of Skye. Dunmaglass was named after a town in Inverness, 
Scotland, by four families who came from that district. At Lismore there is a very old 
church and the square, hand-wrought nails used in its construction were made by a 
woman blacksmith. There is a fine bathing beach here. 


MARSHY HOPE, (pop. 83). The origin of the name, given in early days, turns 
on the word ‘“‘Hope”’ which in southern and northernEngland enters largely into the names 
of places. It means a piece of enclosed land in the midst of fens or marshes, or a small 
enclosed valley running up to the mountain ranges. 


Antigonish County Line. Antigonish County, (pop. 13,076), with an area of 560 
square miles, occupies the northeast portion of the mainland of Nova Scotia. The in- 
terior surface is undulating, intersected with streams and diversified by picturesque 
lakes, suitable for mixed farming and grazing. The intervales along the Clydesdale, 
South and other rivers are particularly fertile. Deposits of gypsum, limestone and cop- 
per and extensive lumber tracts are present. Antigonish County has good fishing and 
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hunting. The name Antigonish comes from a Micmac Indian word meaning ‘Th 
place where branches were broken off the trees by bears gathering beechnuts.” In 
1784 the first British settlement was made by disbanded officers and soldiers of the Royal 
Regiment of Nova Scotia Volunteers. In the years 1791 and 1796 Highland Scottish 
immigrants settled along the coast from Merigomish to Antigonish. Other settlements 
of this splendid race were made in 1801 and continued in subsequent years. 


JAMES RIVER, (pop. 106), was named after three pioneers who took up land along 
the river banks. The settlements of Beaver Meadow, (pop. 55), and Addington 
Forks to the right are situated in one of the most fertile farming districts of Antigonish 
County. Addington Forks was named in honour of the prime minister of Great Britain 
who held office during the period of 1796-1800. ; 


ANTIGONISH, (pop. 3,592), is set in the midst of a fertile country dotted witht 
attractive farms. Hills rise in graceful cones near the boundaries of the community. 
From the highest of these, Sugar Loaf, 750 feet, may be seen the shores of Cape Bre- 
ton Island. St. Ninian’s Cathedral here, founded in 1868, is built in the Roman basilica 
style of local blue limestone. The Gaelic inscription on the facade, ‘‘Tigh Dhe,” means 
“House of God.’’ There are many scenic drives in the neighborhood of Antigonish, 
notably those through Cape George and Bayfield, and excellent beaches at Malignant 
Cove, Livingstone Cove, Ballantyne’s Cove, Pomquet, and Morristown. ©At 
Ballantyne’s Cove visitors are shown “‘Capt. MacDonald’s teapot.’ It was presented 
to him by Queen Victoria for heroism at sea, and bears the following inscription: ‘‘Pre- 
sented to Captain Angus MacDonald of the Brigantine ‘Trust’ of Maitland, Nova Scotia, 
in acknowledgement of his humanity and kindness to the ship-wrecked crew of the ship 
‘Coronet’ of Liverpool, which was abandoned at sea in November, 1881.” It is a hand- 
some silver pot with an ebony handle. Near Morristown a colony of cormorants may be 
seen, one of the many colonies of these birds to be seen in Canada. The Antizoniall 
Golf and Country Club, established in 1926, has a 9-hole course of 2,507 yards situated 
less than a mile north of the post office, overlooking the town. There are extensive 
gypsum and limestone quarries in the neighborhood of the town. You are invited to 
attend the Annual Highland Games held here in July. 


St. Francis Xavier University on right, founded in 1885, is one of the best educa-. 
tional institutions in the Maritime Provinces. About 500 students attend. Degree, 
courses are given in arts and sciences, and a 2-year course in engineering. The Exten- 
sion Department of St. Francis Xavier was the leader in the adult education movement 
in Nova Scotia that has attracted attention during recent years. This department 
began to sponsor study clubs among the working people of eastern Nova Scotia, arranging 
weekly meetings and supplying literature. There are now 1,000 such study clubs, 
comprised of from 5 to 12 members. These study clubs deal with practical projects 
such as co-operative buying, planning production of fish and farm products, and co- 
operative selling and packing. The credit union, or group savings and loan bank, is a 
recommended first step in the community. There are now 435 eredit unions in the 
Maritime Provinces and 210 co-operative stores. : 


At. Mt. St. Bernard College and Academy, conducted by the Sisters of the Congre-l 
gation De Notre-Dame and affiliated with St. F. X. University, courses are given in 
home economics, commerce, music, art, physical culture and expression. 


Road on right is Route 7 from Antigonish to Dartmouth and Bedford, 
170 miles. 


Off Route 4. Ballantyne’s Cove, (pop. 55), 22 miles; Point of Cape George, 
25 miles, a scenic drive over Cape George. 


LOWER SOUTH RIVER, (pop. 262), is one of the best dairy districts in Anti- 
gonish County. Secondary road on right to St. Andrew’s (pop. 122), 3.5 miles; Guys- 
borough, 31.7 miles. 


Off Route 4. Pomquet, (pop. 147), : mile, has an Indian name meaning “raining 
along.’ The district is inhabited almost entirely by Acadians whose ancestors came 
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St Malo, France, birthplace of Jacques Cartier. There is an excellent bathing 
\beach. 


| HEATHERTON , (pop. 203), is a mixed farming district with poultry and dairying 
predominating. Some lumbering also is carried on. 


| Off Route 4. Bayfield, (pop. 196), 2 miles, named in honour of Admiral Bayfield 
|who surveyed the Gulf of St. Lawrence before 1854, and made many charts for the 
: government. There are excellent beaches at this place 


TRACADIE, (pop. 425). Waters of Tracadie Harbour are on the left. In this 
district, inhabited mainly by Acadians, mixed farming and lumbering are carried on and 
lobster fishing during the spring months. In 1631, Champlain mentioned this place 
as Tregate. The Indian name for this district, ‘“Telegradik,’’ meaning ‘camping ground,” 
was changed by the English to ‘“‘Tracadie.” 


MONASTERY, (pop. 390), received its name from the fact that a monastery was 
established here in 1825. Visitors are welcome to the Monastery, designed and con- 
structed for the most part, by the Monks. An interesting feature is the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Grace. It is now run by the Augustinian Order of Monks. There is sea trout 
fishing in the Tracadie River here. Turn sharp left. Road ahead is Route 16 to 
Guysborough, 19.6 miles, and Canso, 52.5 miles. 


HAVRE BOUCHER, (pop. 307). The name was given by early French settlers 
in honour of Captain Francis Boucher, who was caught in George Bay by ice in 1759. 


Guysborough County Line. In Guysborough County, (pop. 13,802), the indus- 
tries are fishing, mixed farming, lumbering and gold mining. The county, with an area 
of 1,656 square miles, is the second largest in the province. It is the most eastern on 
the mainland of the continent, and the landing place of Trans-Atlantic cables. The 
lumbering industry is carried on mostly in the western end of the county. Fish to the 
value of $1,913,000 are caught yearly. This county is one of the larger producers 
of lobsters in the province. The gold mining industry is capable of substantial develop- 
ment. Farming is carried on successfully in the valleys where the soil is fertile and 
easily worked. This territory is favourably known for sport fishing and game. 


AULD COVE, (pop. 119), is a fishing settlement on the Strait of Canso. The 
inhabitants are of Irish and Scottish descent. The first ferry across the Strait of Canso 
operated between Auld Cove and Balache Point. The hill ahead is known as Cape 
Poreupine. A $23,000,000 causeway has been constructed across the Strait at this 
‘point to carry both highway and railroad traffic to and from Cape Breton Island. Toll 
75 cents for cars, no charge for people. It is the world’s deepest causeway—210 feet. 


Off Route 4. Mulgrave, (pop. 1,227), is on the west side of the Strait of Canso, 4 
miles from the Canso Causeway. Completion of the Causeway has given Mulgrave 
and her sister town Port Hawkesbury one of the finest harbours in the world, for being 
ice free it is a year round port which has helped in its establishment as an important 
pulp-wood centre. A modern fish-plant operates in the town. A lobster plant provides 
a market for the lobster fishing in the Canso area, and from here the lobsters are shipped 
daily to the U.S.A. The M.V. ‘‘Fairmorse” operates between Mulgrave and the town of 
Canso, and coastal steamers for Isle Madame and Queensport leave daily except Sunday. 
The owner of the Mulgrave to Port Hawkesbury ferry will make arrangements for parties 
to cruise on the Strait. Mulgrave is named in honour of the Earl of Mulgrave, Governor 
of Nova Scotia in 1858. 


Causeway to Cape Breton Island, famed for the beauty of its natural scenery 
and historically one of the outstanding regions of the American continent. It is said 
that the Norsemen touched these shores a thousand years ago. Cape Breton is one of 
the oldest names in American geography and the name is believed to have been given 
this land by Basque fishermen shortly after the voyage of Columbus. Some authorities 
believe these fishermen preceded the explorer. It was probably named after Cape 
Breton in the Basque country. Cabot in 1497 made his landfall on these shores. Dur- 
ing the period in which Shakespeare was writing his plays French, British, Spanish and 
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Portuguese fishermen sailed into its harbours. After 1713 Louisbourg, at one time the }) 
greatest fortress in America, grew up on its shores, and down through the long years || 
privateers and gentlemen at arms haunted its coasts and built up a wealth of romantic 
tradition about this land. In 1784 Cape Breton was made a separate province, but in 
1820 this island was incorporated in the province of Nova Scotia. It is 100 miles long 
and 80 miles wide, comprising one-seventh of the area of the province. 


The Strait of Canso, 13 miles long and from } mile to one mile wide, joins the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence with the Atlantic Ocean and separates Cape Breton Island from the 
mainland of Nova Scotia. 


PORT HASTINGS. For description see page 58. 


STOP AT THE NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 200 YARDS FROM THE 
CAPE BRETON END OF THE CAUSEWAY AND GET FIRST-HAND INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT CAPE BRETON ISLAND, ITS HIGHLANDS NATIONAL 
PARK AND THE CABOT TRAIL. Junction with Routes 5 and 19. Turn 
right. 

PORT HAWKESBURY, (pop. 1,078), in Inverness County is named after Edward 
Hawke, British admiral famous for successes in the Bay of Biscay and Quiberon, is pleas- 
antly located on the coast of the Strait of Canso. 


Richmond County Line. Richmond County, (pop. 10,961), named after the 4th 
Duke of Richmond, governor-general of Canada, 1818-1819, area 623 square miles is” 
an irregular division of county lying between the Bras d’Or Lake on the one side and the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Strait of Canso on the other. The southern portion of the 
county is principally composed of islands of various sizes. An important deposit of zine 
has been developed at Stirling. The principai industries are farming and fishing. Fish 
to the value of $1,265,000 is caught yearly, while districts like Grand River and Loch 
Lomond are adapted for a larger agricultural development. The county possesses 
picturesque shore scenery, good trout streams and lakes and excellent sand beaches. 


CLEVELAND, (pop. 55), is a lumbering community, named in 1891 in honour — 
of Grover Cleveland, president of the United States. 


Off Route 4. West Bay, (pop. 66), 5 miles, leading on through beautiful lake shore — 
scenery to Marble Mountain, (pop. 69), 17 miles, Malagawatch, 21 miles, Orange- — 
dale, 34 miles, and Whycocomagh, 42 miles. West Bay was settled in 1813, and first — 
settlers carried potatoes on their backs from River Inhabitants. 


GRAND ANSE, (pop. 125), is a lumbering and mixed farming area. 


Off Route 4. From Grand Anse a paved highway leads to Louisdale, (pop. 736), 
1 mile, a large Acadian village, and to Isle Madame, 5 miles. This Island, peopled 
mostly by Acadians and named after one of the titles of the Queen of France, is separated 
from the mainland by Lennox Passage, which is crossed by a highway bridge. ARI- 
CHAT, (pop. 657), on the island, is a quaint seaside village, one of the oldest settle- 
ments in North America, and noted for its scenery. It is the county seat of Richmond 
County. The name comes from the Indian word ‘‘Nerichat,’? meaning “a split rock.” 
Artists and photographers are delighted with the quaintness of the old town and other 
villages of Isle Madame. There is a steamship service daily from Mulgrave. 


RIVER BOURGEOIS, (pop. 352), is an Acadian settlement, the inhabitants being 
descendants of the first Acadians on the island. 


ST. PETER’S, (pop. 682), was named ‘‘San Pedro” by the Portuguese. The 
notable Nicholas Denys established an important fishing and fur-trading post here, pro- 
tected by a small fort, which with Fort Granville an early English fort, can still be traced. 
In 1636 Denys had 80 acres cultivated. The post and Denys were captured in 1653 
by Emmanuel LeBorgne, and re-captured by Denys one year later after Paris had ordered 
his rights restored, 
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In 1662 his holdings were again seized by a raider named LaGiraudiere, and Denys 
was forced to make a voyage to France and get the home government to restore him his 
rights to St. Peter’s. Once more established, another great catastrophe overtook him. 
All his buildings and provisions were burned together with furs valued at 25,000 frances. 
In 1737 the French had a strong post at St. Peter’s, but in 1745 Col. Moulton plundered 
the village and burned four schooners at anchor. The French returned, however, and 
in 1751 a road was made from St. Peter’s to Louisbourg by Count de Raymond at a cost 
of 100,000 livres. The home government of France was highly indignant when it learned 
of the accomplishment. They declared the road would be used by the British in case 
of attack, and de Raymond was removed from command. In 1793 Lt.-Col. Moore 
came to St. Peter’s and built a stronghold which he named Fort Granville, and mounted 
eight cannon there. 


Route 4 here crosses St. Peter’s Canal, which cuts an isthmus } mile in width, 
and has one lock 300 feet long, 48 feet wide and 18 feet deep in low water. The canal 
canal connects the Bras d’Or Lake with St. Peter’s Bay, and saves 75 miles for vessels 
wishing to enter the Bras d’Or from the southwest. The permissible draft that may 
be carried through is 17 feet. A cairn on the St. Peter’s Canal reserve land marks the 
site of Denys’ fort and trading post built in 1650 and commemorates the construction 
of the canal. The first inscription reads: ‘‘St. Peter’s. Site of Denys port and trad- 
ing post, built 1650. Selected in 1713 as one of the three principal ports in Isle Royale, 
named Port Toulouse, and fortified by works at Point Jerome. Destroyed by Pepperell’s 
troops, 1745, re-occupied by the French, 1748, evacuated 1758.’’ The second inscrip- 
tion is: ‘‘St. Peter’s Canal. Connecting St. Peter’s Bay with the Bras d’Or Lakes, 
it follows substantially the portage of the old French trading days and materially shortens 
the distance to the eastern coasts of Cape Breton. First surveyed in 1825. Construc- 
tion commenced 1854, but suspended 1856; renewed 1865 and completed 1869, en- 
larged 1875-1881; 1912-1917.” 


Off Route 4. L’Ardoise, (pop. 240), 8 miles, a typical Acadian settlement, so named 
by the French meaning ‘‘The Bay of Slate’’ because of the slate cliffs along the shore; 
Point Michaud, 13 miles; Grand River, (pop. 54), 14 miles; Framboise, (pop. 75), 
35 miles. The word “‘framboise”’ is Frenchfor raspberry. At Point Michaud is a beauti- 
ful white sand beach 2 miles long and one-eighth of a mile wide, very level and of hard 
smooth sand. 


’ SOLDIER’S COVE, (pop. 51). Chapel Island, with its Indian shrine, is near 
this point. In November, 1792, Francis Bask and Michael Tomma, full-blooded Mic- 
mac chiefs, obtained leave “upon their personal application to build a chapel on the 
Island Villemai in the Bras d’Or Lake, near to the portage of Mount Granville, for the 
exercise of divine worship agreeable to the rites and ceremonies of the R.C. religion, 
and to possess the same during His Majesty’s pleasure.”’ 


HAY COVE, (pop. 80). In this district and that of Red Island and Johns- 
town, (pop. 91), ahead, the land rises rather steeply from the shores of the Bras d’Or 
Lake. Red Island received its name from a nearby island with soil and rock of a reddish 
eolour. The sun gives the island a beautiful red appearance. 


Waters of Bras d’Or Lake on left. This remarkable inland sea, known to yachts- 
men everywhere, with an area of 400 square miles of salt water, practically tideless and 
dotted with pine clad islands, possesses marine views that attract artists from all over 
the world. 


Cape Breton County Line. Cape Breton County, (pop. 125,478), enjoys the dis- 
tinction of containing within its borders commercial interests of world-wide importance, 
splendid agricultural resources, vast mineral wealth and the romantic interest which 
attaches to historic Louisbourg. The area of available coal in this county is officially 
estimated at 512 square miles containing coal seams from 3 to 12 feet in thickness. Ten 
thousand are employed in the coal fields. Fish to the value of about $2,600,000 are 
caught yearly. Much of the land around the Sydneys is of excellent quality and there 
are fine stretches of intervale lands at Sydney Forks, East Bay and along the Mira River. 
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The opportunities for sport are many and varied including salmon and trout fishing, 
tuna fishing, swordfishing and bird shooting. 


BIG POND, (pop. 122). As late as 1868 Big Pond was known as “Edoobukuk,” 
though the Indians knew it by a more difficult name meaning elit stands alone. It 3 
was called ‘“‘Anse de Charbon” by the French, meaning ‘‘Coal Cove.” This is a lumber- 
ing district. 


EAST BAY, (pop. 244). Mixed farming is carried on here with dairying and mar- 
ket gardening. Pulpwood and pit timber are produced from the adjacent forest. 


Off Route 4. From East Bay a road leads left around the head of Kast Bay to” 
North Side East Bay, (pop. 72), 2 miles, and Eskasoni, where there is a Micmac 
Indian Reserve. The name is derived from an Indian word meaning “‘still water.” 
The road follows the water nearly all the way to Grand Narrows, (pop. 98), 28 miles, 
where the Department of Highways operates a motor ferry on call across Barra Strait 
to Iona, (pop. 179). Rate for cars from 6 a.m. to midnight, 50 cents, including passen- 
gers; pedestrians only 10 cents. Twelve miles from Grand Narrows is Little Narrows, 
(pop. 146), where another ferry is operated. Rates for cars, 25 cents, including passen- 
gers. Road then leads on to Whycocomagh, 10 miles, on Route 5. 


SYDNEY RIVER, (pop. 1,954), is a suburb of the city of Sydney. The road 
branching off to the left is Route 5 to Port Hawkesbury via North Sydney and 
Baddeck. 


SYDNEY, (pop 32,162), is situated on a spacious harbor, one of the finest in 
America. The city proper is built on a peninsula, the west side of which faces the har- 
bour to a line of hills beyond. Wentworth Park is one of the show places of the city. 
The lake at this pretty resting place boasts fine flocks of ducks, geese and swans. From 
the city radiate rail, motor and water routes to seaside and sports resorts. Yachting, 
boating, canoeing, salmon and trout fishing are available. The Lingan Country Club 
has a par 73 course of 3,390 yards. Its length and the three par 5 holes make it one of 
the most interesting 9 hole courses in the Province. 


Sydney was founded in 1785 and was first known as Spanish Bay. It was named 
““Sydney”’ by the first governor of Cape Breton Island, Col. J. F. W. DesBarres, who 
named it in honor of the colonial secretary, Lord Sydney. The first settlers were Loyal-— 
ists from New York State under the leadership of Abraham Cuyler, a former mayor of 
Albany, N.Y. From 1802 to 1828 immigrants from the Highlands of Scotland settled — 
in the neighborhood. St. George’s Church, built in 1786, is the fourth oldest Anglican 
church in Canada, and has a chair from the ward room of Nelson’s ship, the ‘‘Victory,”’ 
presented while the ship was visiting Sydney. Sydney is the home of a great steel — 
industry, the largest self-contained steel plant in America, with an annual capacity of 
900,000 tons, manufacturing coke, pig iron, steel rails and other steel products. There 
are various subsidiary industries to this great plant, together with woodworking indus- — 
tries, foundries and machine works. Nelgah Beach is a popular local resort. A tablet — 
has been affixed to the post office building on Dorchester Street to commerorate the pub- — 
lie service of Joseph Wallet DesBarres, distinguished military engineer, who founded 
Sydney. The inscription reads: ‘‘Joseph Frederick Wallet DesBarres. 1722-1824. 
A distinguished military engineer, who served in the mid-eighteenth century wars in 
America. Afterwards employed by the British Government to survey and chart the 
eastern coast of North America, he gained great fame as an oceanographer. First 
Lieutenant-Governor of Cape Breton, 1784-87, founder of Sydney, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Prince Edward Island 1804-12. Erected in recognition of his public services.” 


For the highway to historic Louisbourg, 23 miles, with the ruins of a great French 
fortress, follow out George Street on Route 22. For description see pages 86 and 87. 

The Aspy Steamship Co., Ltd., 181 Charlotte Street, Sydney, operates the M.V. 
Aspy III, leaving Sydney at 8 a.m. Tuesdays and Fridays for Ingonish, Neil’s Harbour, 
Dingwall and Bay St. Lawrence, returning to Sydney Wednesday and Saturdays between 
5and6p.m. This trip is extended every two weeks on Tuesdays to St. Ann’s Bay. 
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Off Route 4. Left from Prince Street, Route 28 leads to Glace Bay, 24.2 miles, 
via New Waterford, 14.1 miles, a coal mining centre. On Route 4 between Sydney 
land Glace Bay is the ‘Lingan Country Club with a 9-hole course of 3,390 yards 


RESERVE MINES, (pop. 2,789), 9 miles from Sydney, so called because the coal 
here was held in “reserve” for many years. 


| GLACE BAY, (pop. 24,416), is the largest ‘‘town’’ in Canada. Coal mining, the 
chief industry here, started in 1720, when coal was mined from the cliffs for the garrison 
(of Louisbourg. Four collieries known as Nos. 4, 20, 25 and 26 operate within the town 
‘imits. Mining is carried on miles out under the Atlantic Ocean. Power for the collieries 
is supplied by the Seaboard Power Plant operated with pulverized coal furnaces, one of 
the most modern plants of its kind on the continent. The coal production of the Glace 
‘Bay district totals over 2 million tons yearly. 


Six miles from Glace Bay is Port Morien, (pop. 889), once known as ‘‘Cow Bay” 
and at one time a mining centre. It was here that the French first mined coal on Cape 
Breton Island. A cairn there bears the following inscription: ‘‘Canada’s Coal Indus- 
try. Two thousand feet southeasterly from this place are the remains of the first re- 
gular coal mining operations in America, established by the French in 1720. From the 
modest beginnings of those early days this industry has become one of national and 
imperial importance.” 


Hundreds of swordfish are brought into Glace Bay Harbour by commercial fisher- 
men during the months of August, September and early October, an industry that at- 
tracts many visitors. North American records in swordfish angling have been broken 
here. Visitors who wish to witness the harpooning of these big fish can find accommo- 
dations on some of the commercial boats. Commercial fishing for cod, haddock, halibut 
and lobster is carried on in the surrounding area. 


The first transocean wireless station in America was established at Table Head, 
on the outskirts of Glace Bay in 1902 by the great Italian inventor, Guglielmo Marconi, 
who conducted many of his radio experiments here. The first wireless message to be 


transmitted from this continent to Europe was sent from this station on December 15 
of that year. 

HIGHWAY ROUTE 
PORT HASTINGS TO SYDNEY 
via Whycocomagh and Baddeck 


116 Miles, Paved Port Hastings to Orangedale Road and Nyanza to Baddeck, 
Balance Gravel Surface. 


A scenic drive from the Strait of Canso through the centre of Cape Breton Island 
past beautiful Whycocomagh and Baddeck and the waters of Bras d’Or 
to the industrial Sydneys. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Port Hastings Mileages Sydney 
0.0 Port Hastings 
Citic 4 Se5) ie ote aiec snouts res 0.0 112.5 
32.4 Whycocomagh............ 32.4 80.1 
50.7 Nyan za: oe neni seers 18.3 61.8 
58.9 Bddeck. ou. rbteacions 8.2 53.6 
70.2 Ross Ferry. cise. osteo 11.3 42.3 
95.4 Sydney Mines............ 2552 fei 
99.0 North Sydney............ 3.6 13.5 
110.0 Sydney River 
GictiASer5 ive crete foes 11.0 255 
112.5 Sydney (Jct. Charlotte 
& Prince Stsa).........-00% a5 0.0 
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PORT HASTINGS, (pop. 217), was named after Sir Hastings Doyle, at one time | 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia. In former years considerable coal was shipped © 
from this village. Here Route 5 turns inland while Route 19 continues along the | 
western coast of Cape Breton Island. 


Inverness County Line. Inverness County, (pop. 18,235), with an area of 1,534 
square miles, occupies the western side of the Island of Cape Breton and possesses farm- 
ing, fishing and coal mining industries. This County was settled largely by Scottish | 
Highlanders, and was named at the request of Sir William Young, who represented it | 
in the Legislature and who was a native of Invernesshire, Scotland. The best farm | 
districts are those of River Inhabitants, River Denys, Whycocomagh, Mabou, Strath- — 
lorne and the Margaree Valley. The coal deposits in the neighborhood of Inverness and 
Port Hood have an area of 138 square miles. There are approximately 300,000 acres — 
of woodland in the county. Fish to the value of $590,000 are caught yearly. The 
Margaree Valley is world-famous for its salmon and trout-fishing and the Lake Ainslie 
district and River Denys for trout. 


Off Route 5. On the right a road leads to West Bay Road, (pop. 125), West Bay 
and Marble Mountain, the latter on the shore of Bras d’Or Lake, and Cleveland on 
Route 4. 


GLENDALE, (pop. 117), is a secluded community, where a deposit of amorphous 
graphite has been discovered. ; 


Off Route 5. Orangedale, (pop. 136), on the Canadian National Railways, and 
Iona, where the Department of Highways operates a ferry across Barra Strait to Grand 
Narrows. For rates see page 56. 


WHYCOCOMAGH, (pop. 311), is beautifully situated by a bay on the western 
side of Bras d’Or Lake and surrounded by mountains and deep glens—a delightful — 
retreat. The old church here is very interesting, and is built in the original yard where — 
sermons were preached from an outdoor pulpit before any building had been erected. 
The first part of the service used to be conducted in Gaelic and the second part in English, 
and for a long time no instrumental music was permitted. 


Near the village is an Indian reserve. The name Whycocomagh is an Indian word | 
meaning ‘‘head of the waters.” 


Off Route 5. From Whycocomagh a road leads left to the Lake Ainslie district, 
one of the most beautiful in Cape Breton. On this road is Trout Brook, outstanding 
trout stream. 


Victoria County Line. Victoria County, (pop. 8,185), is named in honour of 
Queen Victoria when the county was formed in 1851, comprises more than one-half of 
the northern portion of Cape Breton Island. The principal industries are fishing and 
farming. Fish taken have a yearly value of about $500,000. Lumbering operations 
are confined largely to the production of pit props for the Cape Breton collieries. The 
county possesses deposits of gypsum and valuable farm lands in the neighborhood of 
Baddeck, Middle River, St. Ann’s and Cape North. Victoria County has unsurpassed 
attractions for pleasure seekers. 


BADDECK, (pop. 772). Junction with Route 19 from Port Hastings via 
Inverness. This is a town of tranquil beauty regarded by many travellers as one of 
the world’s scenic gems. The name is derived from the Micmac Indian word ‘“‘Abadak,”’ 
meaning “‘place with an island near.” The island is Kidston’s, in Baddeck harbour, 
on which there are fine bathing beaches. The town was first made famous by C. Dudley 
Warner’s ‘‘Baddeck and that Sort of Thing.’”’ Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, and other well-known men, erected summer homes in the neighborhood. 
A cairn has been placed in the town square. The inscription reads: ‘‘Commemorating 
the work of the Aerial Experiment Association which resulted in the first flight within 
the British Empire made by J. A. D. MeCurdy, at Baddeck, Nova Scotia, on February 
23, 1909. The Aerial Experiment Association was founded at Baddeck by Dr. Graham 
Bell. The other members were F. W. Baldwin, whose first successful flight was made 
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at Hammondsport on March 12, 1908, G. H. Curtiss, J. A. D. MeCurdy and Thomas 

A. Selfridge. Their contributions to aeronautical science are gratefully acknowledged. 

Erected by the Canadian Flying Clubs Associations.’’ In this district, as well as other 

parts of Victoria County, one may still hear Gaelic spoken and observe some of the old 

Highland Scottish customs. Many visitors make Baddeck their headquarters while 
touring the western portion of Cape Breton Island, and the yachting waters here are of 

' continent-wide reputation. At Baddeck the road around northern Cape Breton known 
as the Cabot Trail, through Ingonish, Cape North and Cheticamp, begins. Other 
scenic routes, such as those through the Margaree Valley and to Whycocomagh and 
Lake Ainslie, lead from Baddeck. The trout fishing waters of Hunters Brook, 3 miles, 
and Morgan’s Brook, 4 miles, may be conveniently reached from here as well as the 
waters of the Baddeck and Middle Rivers. 


Off Route 5. Beinn Bhreagh, 3 miles (Gaelic for ‘“‘Beautiful Hill’). Here the late 
Alexander Graham Bell, had his summer residence, and here also at their own request 
both Professor Bell and Mrs. Bell are buried. 


BADDECK BAY, (pop. 159). Road on left is the Cabot Trail which runs 
from Baddeck through Ingonish, Cape Breton, Pleasant Bay and Cheticamp 
around northern Cape Breton Island. 


Off Route 5. New Harris, 6 miles; New Campbellton and Big Bras d’Or Ferry, 
15 miles. New Harris was named after Harris, a subdivision of the northern Hebrides 
in Scotland. The magnificent scenery disclosed at points along this road will linger in 
your memory. 


ROSS FERRY. The Department of Highways operates a continuous ferry service 
between Big Harbour and Ross Ferry, across the waters of the Bras d’Or. Rates, 50 
cents for car and passengers and 10 cents for pedestrians only. 


You are now travelling the Island of Boularderie, named in honour of the Chevalier 
de la Boularderie, to whom it was granted. He had distinguished himself at the defence 
of Port Royal (Annapolis) in 1707 and his son was taken prisoner at Louisbourg in 1745. 
This island is about 30 miles long and 6 miles in average breadth. It contains more than 
100,000 acres of some of the best soil in Cape Breton. De la Boularderie’s son described 
his home on the island in a letter to France. ‘‘I have in my employ 25 persons, a very 
handsome house, barn, stable, dairy, dove-cote, and oven, wind and water mills, 25 cows 
and other livestock.’”’ In 1740 he wrote that he had ‘‘150 barrels of fine wheat and 
vegetables as in Europe, a large orchard and garden.”’ 


Water on left is the Great Bras d’Or, an arm of salt water connecting the Bras d’Or 
Lake with the Atlantic Ocean. The range of hills in sight across Great Bras d’Or is 
known as Kelly’s Mountain. 


1 


Off Route 5. Big Bras d’Or Ferry, i mile, where a motor ferry is operated on 
call across the Bras d’Or to New Campbellton, 3} mile, and points north, under 
subsidy of the Department of Highways. Rates from 6 a.m. to midnight, 50 cents for 
car and passengers and 10 cents for pedestrians only. Informer years coal mining was 
carried on at New Campbellton. 


BIG BRAS D’OR, (pop. 194), is an area of upland farms, and a lobster canning 
factory is situated here. Road on left leads to Black Rock Lighthouse, 2 miles. From 
here you may visit the famous Bird Islands—Hertford and Ciboux—which lie off the 
coast a few miles from Big Bras d’Or. The sea-fowl which nest there in immense numb- 
ers from early June to late in July are well worth seeing at close range. Among the 
species present are Common Cormorants, Razor-billed Auks, Puffins, Leach’s Petrels 
(commonly called ‘‘Mother Carey’s Chickens’) and Terns. 


Cape Breton County Line. For description of Cape Breton County see page 55. 


Off Route 5. Road on left to Point Aconi, (pop. 103), 7 miles, said to be from the 
Greek ‘“‘Acon’”’ a dart, alluding to the needle-like promontory. 
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BRAS D’OR, (pop. 1,131). Coal mining is carried on here. Road on right to 
Grand Narrows, 31.5 miles. 


FLORENCE, (pop. 1,941), is a colliery community, named after the wife of the 
county’s representative at Ottawa at the time the village was established. 


SYDNEY MINES, (pop. 8,731). The first coal mining operations at Sydney 
Mines began in 1766 and the annual production of this district is approximately 800,000 
tons. One of the mines runs four miles under the sea. 


NORTH SYDNEY, (pop. 8,125), situated on Sydney Harbour, is the terminal 
of the Canadian National Railways service to Newfoundland. A freight passenger 
steamer sails daily at 1.00 a.m., from North Sydney to Port aux Basques, Newfoundland, 
connecting with the train for St. John’s. North Sydney has a shore and bank fishing © 
fleet. The industries of the town consist of a coal mine, marine railway, machine shops, 
stove foundry, fish packing, fish oil refining, cold storage plant and coal shipping piers. 
The coal produced at Sydney Mines and adjacent coal mining centres is shipped from 
this port. North Sydney is the site of the Cape Breton Exhibition. A tablet has been 
affixed to the Western Union Telegraph Company’s Cable building facing Court Street, 
to commemorate the events associated with one of the first submarine telegraph cables 
in North America, laid in 1856, between Cape Breton and Newfoundland. 


Its inscription reads: ‘‘Cape Breton Newfoundland Cable. This tablet com- 
memorates the successful laying in 1856 of a submarine telegraph cable between Cape — 
Breton and Newfoundland as part of a plan for speedier ocean communication which 
later developed into the Atlantic Cable.” 


The course of the Seaview Golf and Country Club at North Sydney is situated on 
a hilltop overlooking the harbour. It is a 9 hole course of 2,054 yards, most interesting 
No. 3, contains a water hazard near the green approach. 


Off Route 5. Grand Narrows, 30 miles. This road proceeds through Barachois 
(pop. 74), amidst fine scenery where mixed farming is followed on upland farms; skirts 
the shores of St. Andrews’ Channel to Boisdale, named after Boisdale in Scotland, and 
spelled “‘Borsdell”’ in early records; through Shunacadie, named after an Indian and 
meaning “‘the place of eranberries,” to Christmas Island, (pop. 151). At Grand © 
Narrows the Department of Highways operates a motor ferry on call across Barra Strait 
to Iona. Rates for car, 50 cents including passengers, pedestrians only 10 cents. 


LEITCHES CREEK, (pop. 340), named after an early settler, extends along the 
stream of thesame name. A seaplane base of the Royal Canadian Air Force was estab- — 
lished at Kelly’s Beach during the First World War. Pottles Lake near Leitches Creek 
is the source of water supply for the town of North Sydney. On this account fishing — 
is prohibited. 


Off Route 5. Point Edward, (pop. 274), where is situated a limestone deposit 
formerly used by the steel plant, and the village of Edwardsville, (pop. 282), on the 
shore road. These were named in honour of King Edward VII, who as Prince of Wales, 
visited Sydney in 1860. Westmount North, (pop. 886), and Westmount South, 
(pop. 869), residential suburbs of Sydney. 


SYDNEY RIVER, (see page 56). Just ahead Route 5 joins Route 4 from 
Amherst, New Glasgow and Port Hawkesbury. Turn left. The two routes run 
together to Sydney. 


SYDNEY. For description see page 56. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK BORDER TO NEW GLASGOW 
106.9 Miles 


The Sunrise Trail, extending along the shores of Northumberland Strait, famed 
for sandy beaches and warm water, lobsters and clams and memorable 
vistas of the sea. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 

Border Mileages New Glasgow 
0.0 NSB. Border Js2 es ac.s 6 0.0 106.9 
3.0 Amherst (Jct. 2,4 &6).. 3.0 103.9 
29.2 Port Philip (Jct. 6 & 21) 26.2 gd: 
33.4 Pugwashtsptet. es cee. 4.2 [fae 
43.8 Wallace z7int..ck eee en 10.4 63.1 
56.2 Tatamagouche.......... 12.4 50.7 
57.0 Junction 6 &11........ 0.8 49.9 
69.4 River John. scr aoe a 12.4 37.5 
79.2 WLoneyoRiver, xtekh hes 9.8 Phot 
90.1 Pictou (Outskirts)...... 10.9 16.8 
100.4 Alma (Jct. 4 &6)....... 10.3 6.5 

106.9 New Glasgow 

(Bell’s Corner)......... 6.5 0.0 


From the New Brunswick Border to Amherst Routes 2 and 6 run together. 
For description of this section see pages 23 and 24. 


Leaving Amherst, Route 6 parallels the Tantramar Marshes, which are seen on left. 
These marshes, which cover 80 square miles, are unsurpassed in fertility by any lands in 
Canada. It is believed that the name is a corruption of the old French name ‘‘Tinta- 
marre,’”’ meaning “loud noise,’ given to the district by early settlers because of the noise 
made by myriads of wild fowl which frequented these marshes in spring and autumn. 


EAST AMHERST, (pop. 112), is a mixed farming, dairying and market gardening 
district. On right is Amherst Golf Club, with a course of 9 holes and 3,000 yards. Per- 
haps the most interesting hazards are those of Nos. 1 and 7 over a deep ravine. 


Off Route 6. Tidnish, (pop. 169), 14 miles, on Northumberland Strait, one of the 
shore resorts of the residents of Amherst and other Cumberland County towns. Mce- 
Lellan Pond and McLellan Brook, along the Tyndale Road, afford trout fishing. The 
name Tidnish comes from an Indian word meaning ‘‘a paddle.’”? Both geese and brant 
are found in large numbers along the northern shore of Nova Scotia from Tidnish to 
Pictou, where favourable feeding grounds exist. While geese are also found elsewhere, 
brant are found regularly only along this shore. Tidnish was the Northumberland 
terminus of the Chignecto Ship Railways, which was to convey schooners and all small 
shipping overland to the head of the Bay of Fundy. The old roadbed and masonry are 
still intact at Tidnish River. 


HEAD OF AMHERST, (pop. 156), is a mixed farming district. 


Off Route 6. Lorneville, (pop. 88), named after the Marquis of Lorne, 8 miles, 
where there is one of the finest bathing beaches in Nova Scotia, smooth and 1 mile in 
width where the tide is ebbed. The average summer temperature of the water is 70 
degrees. Ambherst Shore, (pop. 92), 6 miles, another excellent bathing beach with 
wide sand flats. One of the largest colonies of summer cottages in the province is here, 
oceupied by Amherst residents during the summer months. This beach is three miles 
long. The tides do not rise more than three or four feet along this shore, and the water 
is usually calm. Canoeing is a favorite sport. 


SHINIMICAS BRIDGE, (pop. 76). The name ‘‘Shinimicas’’ comes from an 
Indian word meaning “shining water.’’ This district and that of Lower Shinimicas, 
(pop. 101), are noted for large fertile farms and good stock of all kinds. 


Off Route 6. Road to left to Northport, (pop. 140), 5.3 miles, a mixed farming 
and fishing community on the Northumberland Strait. A fine bathing beach and the 
remarkably high temperature of the water have attracted many residents of Amherst 
and Springhill who have summer cottages here. 
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LINDEN, (pop. 152). This district was first known as Goose River, as many wild 


geese were shot in this area by first settlers. 


Off Route 6. Heather Beach, 2 miles, where there is a very large colony of summer 
cottages, occupied by residents of Springhill and Oxford. There is a very fine bathing 


beach here and this has become one of the popular resorts along the Northumberland | 


Strait. 


PORT HOWE, was named after Viscount Howe, who commanded the British forces 
sent out in 1757 to take Louisbourg from the French. ;, 


PORT PHILIP. Along this shore are many factories where lobsters are canned, 
and there are also many lighthouses to serve shipping in Northumberland Strait. Paved 
road on right is Route 21 to Oxford, a beautiful drive along the River Philip. 


PUGWASH, (pop. 519), has the situation, summer climate and natural facilities 


that make this town a delightful holiday resort. There is boating, bracing sea air and — 


salt water bathing on fine sand beaches. Along the Northumberland Strait Nova Scotia’s 
sand beaches are especially attractive as they are remarkably free of fog and the tempera- 
ture of the water is higher than in Maine or other parts of the Maritimes. A table 
kept for three years shows the summer average to be 68.5 degrees. Trout are present 


in the neighboring streams and deep sea fishing is obtainable in the Bay. During the 


fall there is shooting along the shore for geese and ducks. Pugwash has one of the best 
harbours in Nova Scotia, with accommodation for large sea-going vessels. Large ship- 
ments of lumber are made from here to distant markets. A 1,000-ton-a-day salt mine 
marked by a 90-foot steel framed building and lofty shaft head-frame towers provides 
considerable employment. The name Pugwash comes from the Indian ‘‘Pagweak,” 
meaning “shallow water.” 


Pugwash in recent years has become world famous for the Thinkers, Conferences — 


organized by Cyrus W. Eaton, a native son, now head of the Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 


way system, and one of America’s leading financiers. The meetings bring to Pugwash ~ 


the world’s great statesmen, scientists and other leaders. 


WALLACE, (pop. 234), is the centre of a farming and fishing district. Several — 


vessels have been built here. It is noted for valuable sandstone present in large quanti- 
ties, which has been quarried for more than 100 years and used for many buildings 


in Canada and the United States. The Province House, Halifax, was built of this mater- — 
ial, which also entered largely into the construction of the Parliament Buildings and the — 


Victoria Museum at Ottawa. Shipping facilities are good both by water and rail. Wal- 
lace was settled by United Empire Loyalists from New York, who, in 1784, sought re- 
fuge here after the American War of Independence. The name was given in honour 
of Hon. Michael Wallace, at one time provincial treasurer of Nova Scotia. Wallace is 
the birthplace of Simon Newcomb, the great American scientist and leading astronomer 
of his time, who was given the unusual honour of the title of rear-admiral in the American 
Navy, 1906. He was born in Wallace in 1835, and the ruins of the old home may be seen 
and the big tree in which he used to sit for hours on end, studying. Acut stone monu- 
ment erected to his memory in 1935 bears the following inscription: ‘Marking the birth- 
place of Simon Newcomb, who, self-taught, in the face of adversity, became one of the 
world’s greatest scientists. Migrating to the United States at the age of eighteen, he 
devoted his life to astronomy. For his contributions to science he was awarded the 
Copley Medal of the Royal Society of London, made a foreign associate of the French 
Academy of Sciences, and honoured by many universities and learned societies through- 
out the world.” 


There are many bathing beaches in the Wallace district and the average tempera- 
ture of the water here is over 68 degrees. 


Off Route 6. Malagash, (pop. 149), 2 miles, situated on the Malagash Peninsula, 
one of the most productive areas along this route. This is a restful holiday resort, 
commands a fine view of the Northumberland Strait and is a favorite haunt of the lob- 
ster and the oyster. The name Malagash comes from an Indian word which means 
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“the place of games.’”’ Malagash Centre, (pop. 120), Malagash Salt Mines, (pop. 
1217), 6 miles, Malagash Point, (pop. 82), and Malagash Station, (pop. 272). Salt 
| was discovered here in 1916, and the discovery has proved of great importance to the 
| Maritime Provinces where the fishing industry alone consumes 50,000 tons of salt yearly. 
Much of the salt here is 99.1 per cent pure. The depth of working is now 1,150 feet, 
| and a large tonnage of potash ore has been found by diamond drilling from the lower 
_parts of the mine. The product is used for several purposes, including fish curing, 
refrigeration, chlorine manufacture, tanning hides, salting green-cut hay and ensilage, 
pe 2 highway ice control in winter. The salt reserves here are estimated at 25 mil- 
ion tons. 


Colchester County Line. For description of Colchester County see page 26. 


TATAMAGOUCHE, (pop. 529), is situated at the mouth of the French and Waugh’s 
Rivers. The name is Indian, ‘‘the meeting of the waters.’’ The first globe made in 
Canada, turned on a lathe in 1820, from a block of pinewood, is treasured by a Tatama- 
gouche family. After the peace of 1763 Col. DesBarres, who was a French Huguenot, 
received a grant of land along the French and Waugh’s Rivers, where he began a settle- 
ment about 1771. The ruins of old Fort Francklin, built by DesBarres in 1768, ean still 
be seen, as well as old wells, a mill dam, dykes and a cemetery used by the Acadians. 
There are many fine bathing beaches along the Tatamagouche shore and the water is 
unusually warm. In 1785 many of the settlers moved to River John and formed the 
first settlement there. The descendants of these Huguenots still live in this section. 


A cut stone monument near the site of Fort Francklin bears the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Naval Encounter at Tatamagouche (15th June, 1745). In this harbour Capt. 
David Donahew of New England with three armed vessels surprised Lieut. Paul Mar- 
tin’s allied force en route from Annapolis Royal to Louisbourg. He drove them ashore, 
disheartened the Canadian Indians and prevented the French and Micmacs from reaching 
Louisbourg before its fall.”’ 


Tatamagouche was early settled by the French, and in 1775 a detachment of New 
Englanders was sent there with orders to demolish all the houses, together with all the 
shallops, boats, canoes or vessels of any kind. On August 14, Capt. Willard arrived 
there, searched the houses for arms and told the inhabitants to report to Fort Cumber- 
land. Next day the village was burned and two schooners laden with supplies for Louis- 
bourg were captured. 


Off Route 6. New Annan, 6 miles, which lies between Tatamagouche and the 
mountains. The district was peopled in 1815 by settlers from the south of Scotland. 
This was the birthplace of Annie Swan, the largest woman ever born in Nova Scotia,— 
7 feet 11 inches tall and well proportioned. She joined a circus troop and married an 
8-foot giant. The huge couple retired to Seville, Ohio, where they built a house and had 
furniture to accommodate them. 

Earltown, 15 miles, was settled in 1813 and named in honor of the Earl of Dalhousie 
by pioneers from Sutherlandshire who spoke only the Gaelic language. The first mill 
was established at a fall fifty feet in height and the mill stones were dragged from West 
Branch through the forest, a distance of fourteen miles, on a drag pulled by thirty-six 
sturdy Highlanders. 

The road to Earltown is Route 11, which continues on to Truro, 36 miles, 
where it joins Routes 2 and 4. 


BRULE, (pop. 86), was so named from the French, meaning ‘‘burnt land.’”’ Lob- 
sters are caught off the shore here and either canned or shipped alive to American markets. 


Pictou County Line. For description of Pictou County see page 48. 


RIVER JOHN, (pop. 526). The district comprising River John belonged to the 
Philadelphia Company, and was known as Deception River when it was first settled by 
four families in 1785. The first settler was John Patriquin, and soon the place was called 
John’s River, afterwards changing to River John. A Patriquin child, five years of age, 
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was stolen by the Indians and although the parents made extensive inquiries for many 
years afterwards, no trace of the boy was ever found. It was generally believed that 
he became one of the Indian traders who roamed the forests of New Brunswick. These 
settlers were from Alsace, France, and spoke a mixed dialect of French and German. 


TONEY RIVER, (pop. 192), was settled in 1803 by Donald and Norman McLeod © 
from the Island of Lewis. The district comprising Toney River and Caribou River, 
was noted for its white pine. One first settler at Caribou River loaded three vessels 
with pine lumber taken from his farm clearings. In 1810 large mills were established on 
Toney River and vessels were loaded at its entrance with sawn pine which was shipped 
to England. Pitch pine of a superior quality dominated all other growth and it is said 
that for miles every grown tree would yield a timber fourteen inches square. There 
are excellent sand beaches here with relatively warm salt water bathing. 


PICTOU, (pop. 4,564), is situated on a fine harbour, into which three rivers empty. 
Norway house, at Pictou, was built 120 years ago from stone, it is said, that came from 
Scotland. It was purchased by Lord Strathcona in 1880 and used by him as a summer 
home. After his death it became the Maritime Odd Fellows Home. It has a splendid 
situation, looking out on the harbour and three rivers. There is a clean sand beach 
here and excellent boating, bathing and yachting. The Pictou Golf and Country Club 
owns a 9-hole course of 2,000 yards with a magnificant outlook over Pictou Harbour 
and Northumberland Strait. Possibly the most interesting hazard is the waterhole 
known as Waterloo, 85 yards over water and uphill. The tee is on one side of a pond 
which is 40 yards across, the green being up on the hill about 20 yards from top of bank. 


From Pictou a highway leads five miles to CARIBOU, where a ferry leaves six 
times daily during the summer for Wood Islands, Prince Edward Island. Rates: pass- 
engers 45 cents, return 80 cents; cars $2.00; return $3.00. 


THE NOVA SCOTIA GOVERNMENT OPERATES A TRAVEL BUREAU 
AT CARIBOU SUPPLYING OFFICIAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE PRO- 
VINCE. ASK FOR A REGISTRATION CARD AND ENQUIRE ABOUT THE 
“ORDER OF THE GOOD TIME.” (See page 2). 


Pictou was founded June 10, 1767, by six families from Pennsylvania and Marye — 
land sent by the Philadelphia Company, who arrived in the brig ‘‘Betsey.’’ While 
they were still on the vessel a son was born to Mrs. Thos. Harris, the first male of English 
parentage born at Pictou. In 1769 Mrs. Harris gave birth to a daughter, the first female 
of English parentage born at Pictou. On September 15, 1773, the ship “Hector” arrived 
with Highland settlers from Scotland. There were thirty-three families and twenty- 
five unmarried men. The Hector was an old Dutch ship in poor condition and they — 
had been eleven weeks on the way, during which eighteen persons had died. Their first — 
act ashore was to bury the wife of one settler, and during their first year the newcomers 
endured much suffering. This marked the beginning of Scottish immigration to Nova — 
Scotia, which has proved to be so influential a factor in the development of the province. 
In 1923 the Town and County celebrated the 150th anniversary of the landing of the 
Hector settlers, and a fine monument to these pioneers was erected on Market Square. 
“Pictou Parade,’’ by Roland H. Sherwood, tells many stories of the Pictou area. 


Pictou stands on the site of a very ancient Indian village and is redolent of history 
and tradition. The first description of the neighbourhood was published in 1672 by 
Nicholas Denys. An adaptation of the Indian name for the place, ““Pitook” was adopted 
in 1790 as the official name and Pictou was made the shire town in 1792. Before this 
time the town had been named in succession Coleraine, New Paisley, Alexandria, Done- 
gal, Southampton and Walmsley. The site of the first Pictou Academy, founded in 
1816 and from which many prominent men graduated, may be seen, as well as the birth- 
place of Sir William Dawson, LL.D. The manufacturing industries include biscuit and 
confectionery factory, two wood-working factories, a canning factory, foundry and 
marine railway. During normal seasons the shipping of lumber affords considerable 
employment as do also the lobster fisheries. Nova Scotia has the world’s largest lobster 
fishery, and Pictou, headquarters for the lobster industry on the North Shore of the 
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province, is one of the largest lobster producing ports in the world. The record seasonal 
catch for one fisherman here was 12,274 pounds, and the largest taken in this area weighed 
| 16 pounds 4 ounces. Within 40 miles of Pictou, from Cape George to Malagash Point, 
| approximately 3,195,000 pounds of lobster have been landed in one season. 


LYONS BROOK, (pop. 281), named after the Rev. James Lyons, one of the settlers 
from Philadelphia who arrived in the brig ‘“Betsey.’’ The first schoolhouse in the 
county was built here and the school-master, James Davidson, organized and taught 
the first Sunday School in the province, using the school building. 


| Off Route 6. Scotsburn, (pop. 266), 3.9 miles, a fertile dairying and mixed farm- 
ing district. 


LOCH BROOM, (pop. 90), so named because of its resemblance to Loch Broom 
in Scotland, and first settled by Alexander Cameron, a relative of Cameron of Lochiel. 
In 1787 one of the first churches in Pictou County was built at Loch Broom. It was 
built of logs and was forty feet long by twenty-five feet wide. The seats were slabs 
supported in blocks. An upper floor supported a number of seats and was reached by 
a ladder. Only the younger members used the loft. The church was used only in 
summer as it had no means of warmth. The first services were held in Gaelic. 


Off Route 6. Road on right runs through Durham to West River, 5.2 miles, on 
Route 4. 


Off Route 6. Greenhill Lookoff, 17 miles, which affords a panorama of ocean, 
islands, hills, harbours and valleys. The top of the observation tower is 700 feet above 
sea level. If the day is clear you will see from this vantage point the shores of Cape 
Breton Island and Prince Edward Island, as well as a wide view over a considerable 
portion of the mainland of Nova Scotia. There is a museum beside the Lookoff tower 
containing many interesting relics of pioneer days. A hand grist mill used by first 
settlers was presented to the museum by the Rt. Hon. Ramsay MacDonald, Premier 
of Great Britain in 1934, when he visited Nova Scotia. Those who have heard of P. T. 
Barnum’s Circus will be interested in seeing the shoes of Annie Swan, the New Annan, 
Colchester County giantess, height 7 feet 11 inches, weight 425 pounds, who travelled 
with the show. 


ALMA, (pop. 152). Junction with Route 4 from the New Brunswick border 
to Glace Bay. Turnleft. Bridge over Middle River. At Middle River where a water- 
fall dashes into a narrow gorge a first settler in 1802 established a water mill. He not 
only ground wheat, but some years later had the second oatmill in the county. Farther 
up this river is an extensive farming settlement which extends to Lansdowne and Glen- 
garry. Lansdowne was named in honour of the fifth Marquis of Lansdowne who was 
governor-general of Canada 1883-1888. 


Routes 4 and 6 run together between Alma and New Glasgow. For descrip- 
tiun of this section see page 49 and 50 
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BEDFORD TO ANTIGONISH 
via Dartmouth and Eastern Shore 
168.4 Miles. Paved. 


A drive along Nova Scotia’s Eastern Shore, where forest meets the sea, a section 
of the province noted for its marine scenery and its excellent fishing and 


hunting. 
MILEAGES 

iles from Intermediate Miles from 

Mi etroca Mileages Antigonish 
0.0 Bedford (Jct. 1,2 & 7)... 0.0 168.4 
6.9 DartMmouthinecassea ei = 6.9 161.5 
8.5 Junction. 7.818 )..... <4: 1.6 159.9 
33.0 Musquodoboit Harbour 24.5 135.4 
37.3 Jeddores i asod ask 4.3 131.1 
49.2 Shipsiarboutneuincreroa: 11.9 119.2 
62.9 Panigier. 2. acs Gee © oe iueke 7 105.5 
77.6 Sheet Harbour.......... 14.7 90.8 
87.3 Port Dufferin.......... Onn 81.1 
98.1 Moser Rivet is 2.35.0. 10.8 70.3 
103.8 Ecum Secum Bridge.... Lis 64.6 
119.4 TiscOMD.c teu tcce ie sa 15.6 49.0 
129.1 Sherbrooke............. 9.7 39.3 
139.5 Melrose Waseies ts eae 10.4 28.9 
151.1 Woche Den iaxccorcshveruacasaecae 11.6 Dies 
167.8 Junction 4&7......... 16.7 0.6 

168.4 Antigonish 

(PostiOftice)aecc as. ae 0.6 0.0 


BEDFORD, (pop. 2,021). Junction with Routes 1 and 2. For description — 
see page 30. Between Bedford and Dartmouth, Route 7 affords an excellent view of 
Bedford Basin, northerly extension of Halifax harbour. On the opposite shore can be 
seen the north end of Halifax city. In view from Bedford are the low buildings of the 
National Defence Department arsenal, where a fire on July 18, 1945, caused a series of — 
terrific explosions which shook the surrounding area for more than 12 hours. Property 
damage ran into millions of dollars. Dartmouth, the northern part of Halifax, and 
adjacent communities were evacuated and casualties were low. 


DARTMOUTH, (pop. 21,093), on the eastern side of Halifax Harbour is rapidly 
expanding, residentially and industrially. With bordering communities it takes in 
35,000 people. A $35,000,000 expansion to the oil refinery development was recently 
completed at Imperoyal and multi-million dollar developments are in progress at Eastern 
Passage airport and the nearby naval base, Shearwater. Shannon Park, on the north 
eastern shore of the Narrows, Halifax harbour, and Maritime Park at Bridgehead provide 
modern apartment housing for several thousand naval personnel. Dartmouth is a ter- 
minus of the Canadian National Railway from Windsor Junction on the main line and 
also of the branch to Upper Musquodoboit. From a park in the centre of the town there 
is an excellent view of the harbour, Halifax city, and surrounding country. A chain of 
lakes and rivers, beginning here and extending across the province, affords admirable 
facilities for boating, canoeing and bathing. Silver Sands, about ten miles from town 
and five miles beyond Imperoyal, is a majestic sand beach facing the open Atlantic and 
offering invigorating surf bathing. The annual Natal Day regatta is held on Lake 
Banook the first Monday in August. Founded in 1750, Dartmouth, named after the 
Earl of Dartmouth, English secretary of state in the reign of Queen Anne, played an 
important role in the stirring and picturesque life of the 18th century in Nova Scotia. 
The early days of the settlement were made tragic by murderous Indian forays. In 
May, 1751, Indians under an Acadian, Beau Soliel, attacked Dartmouth in the night, 
murdering eight persons and taking fourteen prisoners. The soldiers in the blockhouse 
kept up a heavy fire during the attack and six Indians were killed. The first ferry to 
Halifax was established February 3, 1752, and the fee per passenger was three pence. 
In 1784 Dartmouth was the headquarters of a whaling company and twenty Quaker 
families came from Nantucket. The town was laid out in new form and over £1,500 
was spent in building quarters for the whalers. Many persons of Quaker descent are 
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still inhabitants of the town. An area of lots was granted to 164 Loyalists. Present 
| industries include an oil refinery, rope factory, molasses refinery, aircraft plant, carbonic 
acid gas factory, shipyards, nurseries and dry ice plant. A factory for extracting cod 
liver oil was operated at Dartmouth over 70 years ago. 


Dartmouth was the terminus of a great undertaking known as the Shubenacadie 
Canal, completed in 1861, which connected the Bay of Fundy with the Atlantic Ocean 
by linking up Lakes Banook, Micmac, Charles, Williams, Thomas, Fletcher, Grand and 
the Shubenacadie River. It did not prove a commercial success and was abandoned. 
Interesting remains of the old locks may be seen on the road to Waverley, Route 18. 


The Brightwood Golf and Country Club, with an 18-hole course of 5,704 yards, 
has a beautiful hilltop location from which a panorama of Dartmouth and Halifax, the 
harbour, Bedford Basin and the Dartmouth lakes, may be seen. 


The Angus L. Macdonald Bridge joins Dartmouth and Halifax at the Narrows 
(see description on page 31). 


Off Route 7. Halifax-Dartmouth Ferry. Ferries operate between Halifax and 
Dartmouth on a 15-minute schedule from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 30-minute schedule from 
then till 1.00 a.m. Sundays and Holidays 7.30 a.m. to 1. a.m., A good opportunity is 
offered to pleasantly and photographically view the beauty and expanse of Halifax 
Harbour. Terminals are at foot of Portland Street in Dartmouth and George Street 
in Halifax. Adults 10c. children 5-12, 5c. 


Route 7 enters Dartmouth via Windmill Road and Commercial Street. Turn 
left on Portland Street opposite ferry terminal. After passing shopping district turn 
left again on Prince Albert Road, which skirts the shore of Lake Banook. 


Off Route 7. Woodside, (pop. 2,574), 2 miles, with a sugar refinery; Imperoyal, 
(pop. 490), 3 miles, with a large oil refinery; Eastern Passage, (pop. 682), 5 miles, on 
a narrow winding shallow strait through which on the night of August 4, 1864 during 
the American Civil War, the Confederate blockade runner ‘“‘Tallahassee,”’ in charge of 
a Halifax pilot, escaped from two Federal war vessels off the harbour’s mouth. The 
book, ‘‘Tallahassee,’’ by Andrew Merkel, tells the story in verse. A stone wall was built 
here a century ago to be used as a fire guard for the district. Stone from the wall was 
used for the foundation of the Woodside Sugar refinery. Other stone from the wall has 
been sold as ballast. Cow Bay, (pop. 183), 7 miles, with its beautiful sand beach and 
excellent surf-bathing; Cole Harbour Road, 2 miles, where vegetables are grown for 
the Halifax markets, with an excellent beach for surf-bathing. There is salmon, trout 
and sea trout fishing in Cole Harbour Dyke and trout fishing in the Little Salmon River. 


WESTPHAL, (pop. 1,750), was named after Admiral Sir George Westphal and his 
brother, native sons of this place. A plaque has been set up to their memory. Its in- 
scription reads: ‘‘The birthplace of Two Admirals of the Royal Navy, Philip Westphal, 
1782-1880, and Sir George A. Westphal, 1785-1875, who were many times wounded in 
action, the latter having been wounded on the ‘Victory’ at Trafalgar.”” The plaque is in 
front of the site of the Westphal cottage. Road on left is Route 18 to Waverley on 
Route 2. 


Route 7 was first known as the “‘Harvey Road” and the provincial highway history 
records that it was ‘‘paved” with a long series of petitions, the majority of which were 
read with ‘‘indifference.”’ The reason for this was the opinion of the Council that a high- 
way should run through the centre of the province to the east coast, and that branching 
roads should run from it to the coastal settlements, an idea not abandoned until 1850. 


Off Route 7. Five miles from Dartmouth a road leads left to site of Maroon Hall 

a historic residence purchased by the Government of Jamaica in 1796 for the entertain- 

ment and instruction of a colony of. Maroons settled there. After four troublesome 

years in Nova Scotia these negroes were removed to Sierra Leone. Lawrencetown, 

(pop. 112), 5 miles, with an excellent beach and surf-bathing, duck and shore bird shoot- 
ing in season. 
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PRESTON, (pop. 386), is named after Captain Preston of “Boston Massacre” 1 
fame. During a riot in Boston in 1770, he ordered a guard to fire into a body of rioters. _ 


He was acquitted after a trial, then removed to Halifax to keep him out of harm’s way. 
Three hundred and eighty-eight Loyalists and disbanded soldiers settled here in 1784. 
The soldiers remained until the government allowances ceased, then drifted to other 


parts of America. After the war of 1812 many colored refugees arrived in Halifax and — 


were settled at Preston where their descendants remain to this day. 


PORTER’S LAKE, (pop. 316), is a lumbering and farming community. Several : 
sawmills and a planing mill are located here. The Indian name for the district was © 
“the little breezy place.”” The lake which gives its name to the village is about 15 miles © 


long, being crossed by Route 7 at the Narrows midway of its length. Rocky Run and 


a canal at Three Fathom Harbour connect the lake with the ocean. Good hunting, | 
fishing and boating in the area have led to the building of many summer homes at Por-— 


ter’s Lake. 


Off Route 7. West Chezzetcook, (pop. 563), 3 miles; Grand Desert, (pop. 330), 
4.5 miles; Seaforth, (pop. 132), 6 miles; Three Fathom Harbour, 9 miles. These 
picturesque fishing and farming villages lie on the western side of Chezzeteook Inlet. 


West Chezzetcook and Grand Desert are peopled mainly by descendants of early French | 


Acadian settlers. 


HEAD OF CHEZZETCOOK, (pop. 317). The Chezzeteook district is a lumber- { 
ing and fishing area. One source claims the name to be of Indian origin “flowing in © 


many channels,” another that it is from the French “‘chez les coques.” This and many 


other places along the shores of Eastern Halifax County are famous for clams, of which 


Halifax County produces annually an average of more than 500 barrels. 


Off Route 7. East Chezzetcook, (pop. 508). 1 mile, and Lower East Chezzet- 1 
cook, (pop. 67), 4 miles, on the eastern side of Chezzetcook Inlet. One of the few re- — 


maining water mills still in operation may be seen at Conrod Settlement, 2 miles. 


In 1754, Col. Charles Lawrence, noting the Indians were quiet, thought it a favor- q 
able time to establish out-settlements and granted the township of Lawrencetown to 20 — 


applicants, giving 1,000 acres to each, an area extending from Chezzetcook to Cole 
Harbour. In May of that year the settlers began clearing the land and building their 
cabins. They were guarded by 200 soldiers sent by Lawrence to protect the people. A 


blockhouse was erected 10 miles from Dartmouth and the soldiers cut a road from Dart- ~ 


mouth to the new settlement. After three years of constant alarms the project was 
abandoned in August 1757. 


MUSQUODOBOIT HARBOUR, (pop. 466), is a lumbering, hunting and sport 
fishing centre. Both salmon and trout are taken from the waters of the Musquodoboit 
River. 


Off Route 7. Musquodoboit Valley, 23 miles, a rural section famed for its natural 
resources and for the many distinguished persons who were born there. There are ex- 
cellent sport fishing waters and hunting grounds in this territory. The district was 
settled by Europeans about 1692, and the first-English-speaking settlement was estab- 
lished in 1784 by people from northern Ireland and New England. The name “Mus- 
quodoboit” is an Indian word meaning “rolling out in foam.” Martinique Beach, 
with surf-bathing in the Atlantic Ocean. 


HEAD OF JEDDORE, (pop. 263). Its name means ‘a place of sea duck.” 
The Jeddore district is the centre of a large lumber industry, chiefly pulpwood. In 
1727 the Indians murdered several English who were fishing at Jeddore and Liscomb 
Harbour. An investigation was made and an Indian of Liscomb, Souillier, and Paul 
Tecoumart, a chief, and his two sons, were brought to Halifax and examined by the 
authorities. They claimed ignorance of the murders and offered to bring in the real 
culprits. The treaty signed by their chief was read to them. The authorities also gave 
them presents to encourage them in their good intentions but none of the murderers 
were ever brought to justice. 
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| Off Route 7. West Jeddore, (pop. 114), and East Jeddore, (pop. 240), 4 miles, 
jon opposite sides of Jeddore Harbour. 


| of the eastern branch, Salmon River, which is fed by a large lake in the interior, discharges 
‘itself into the harbour. Beyond this inlet are Little Harbour, Owl’s Head and Ship 
‘Harbour, otherwise called Knowles Harbour. The land on both sides is clothed with 
wood of superior growth, birch, beech, maples, spruce, hemlock, ash and pine. The 
latter frequently measure 12 feet 6 inches, in circumference, and the spruce and hemlock 
are equally large.” 


LAKE CHARLOTTE, (pop. 77), is located in one of Nova Scotia’s best hunting 
and fishing districts. Experienced guides are available here. The area is heavily 
forested and dotted with hundreds of lakes. 


Off Route 7. Clam Bay, (pop. 55), 3.5 miles, known to the Indians as ‘“‘the place 
of clams.” For many years clams were unusually plentiful in this area and they are 
still found in considerable numbers. Clam Harbour, (pop. 97), 3.5 miles, where there 
is an extensive beach of hard white sand and fine surf-bathing. 


HEAD OF SHIP HARBOUR, (pop. 216). Lumbering and fishing are the 
main occupations here. Route 7 follows the eastern shore of harbour through East 
Ship Harbour, (pop. 217), for 7 miles and then passes through the districts of Murphy 
Cove, (pop. 144), and Pleasant Harbour, (pop. 198). 


TANGIER, (pop. 235), named after a schooner wrecked here in 1830, was one of 
the first gold districts of the province to be developed. Capt. C. L’Estrange while moose 
hunting in September, 1758, found gold quartz at Tangier and reported his find, the first 
discovery of gold in Nova Scotia. 


- POPE’S HARBOUR, (pop. 158), is a little fishing village once known by an Indian 
name meaning ‘‘the little loon place.” 


Off Route 7. From Pope’s Harbour a secondary road runs inland through hunting 
and fishing country to Mooseland, (pop. 83), 12 miles, and Moose River Mines, 
(pop. 63), 22 miles, continuing on to Elmsvale on Route 24. Moose River Mines was 
the scene in 1936 of one of the most stirring dramas in Canadian mining history. On 
April 12, the day before Easter, three Toronto men, Dr. D. E. Robertson, Herman Magill 
and Alfred Scadding, were trapped by a cave-in at the 141-foot level of an abandoned 
gold mine they were inspecting. On April 18 signals came through a diamond drill 
hole driven to the 141-foot level by rescue crews. Themen were alive, meanwhile the 
world waited for latest newspaper and radio reports from the trapped men. Finally, in 
the early hours of April 23, they succeeded. Magill had died but Robertson and Scad- 
ding were carried to safety after more than 10 days underground. 


SPRY HARBOUR, (pop. 147), is a typical Eastern Shore fishing village located 
on an inlet of the same name. 


Off Route 7. Mushaboom, (pop. 243), 3 miles. The old Indian name for this 
district has been retained and means “hair of the dead lying there.’’ The Indian tra- 
dition is that fairies often used to play there and would seize each other by the locks, 
pull out handfulls of hair and leave them lying on the ground. 


SHEET HARBOUR, (pop. 1,073), is a lumbering area noted for the abundance of 
deer in its neighborhood. West River Sheet Harbour is a trout and salmon stream. 
Here is located the ground wood pulp mill of the Halifax Power and Pulp Company, 
which operates on power generated by the Sheet Harbour System of the Nova Scotia 
Power Commission. This system also serves the electric power and energy requirements 
of Pictou County, the Musquodoboit Valley and the Eastern Shore from Porter’s Lake 
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to Sherbrooke. A good catch of salmon is taken from Sheet Harbour’s Hast and West. 
Rivers yearly. | 


From Sheet Harbour Route 24 runs inland along West River Sheet Harbour 
and through the Musquodoboit Valley to join Route 2 near Shubenacadie. | 


Beyond Sheet Harbour, Route 7 continues through the farming and fishing dis-' 
trict of Watt Section, (pop. 237), from which a road leads to Sober Island, (pop. 1388), 
so named by a party of early surveyors who were unable to obtain any intoxicants on the 
island. 


PORT DUFFERIN, (pop. 232), was named in honour of the Marquis of Dufferin, 
governor-general of Canada 1872-78. Considerable quantities of gold have been mined 
in this area. Salmon River, which flows into the Atlantic at Port Dufferin, is a good 
salmon and trout stream. East of Port Dufferin Route 7 passes through the coastal 
villages of West Newdy Quoddy, East Quoddy, (pop. 59), Harrigan Cove, (pop. 
127), and Mooseland, (pop. 69). 


MOSER RIVER, (pop. 406). The river, which gave its name to the village, is 
noted as a trout and salmon stream, yielding good catch of salmon each year. Deer 
and bear are found in this area. The Liscomb Park Game Sanctuary, situated in 
both Halifax and Guysborough counties, and comprising about 200 square miles, lies 
north of this district. Practically every type of forest growth occurring in Nova Scotia 
is present in the interesting region, which is a network of lakes and streams where moose, 
deer, mink, muskrat, and other animals are present in appreciable numbers. ‘The in- 
telligent protection of wild life afforded by the game sanctuaries of Nova Scotia helps 
to make game more plentiful throughout the province. These sanctuaries, in addition 
to providing protection for game, provide territory for canoe and sport fishing trips 
and camera hunting. There are fine trout waters in this sanctuary and visitors are 
allowed to fish there if accompanied by registered guides. 


NECUM TEUCH, (pop. 98), is a lumbering and fishing community. The name, 
in Indian, means ‘“‘a beach of fine sand.” 


Guysborough County Line. For description see page 53. 


ECUM SECUM, (pop. 253), Like the majority of the districts along this shore, 
Eeum Secum is a fine game territory. The name is derived from an Indian word mean- 
ing ‘“‘red bank.’”’ Annually, visiting anglers take many salmon from the pools of Ecum 
Secum River. 


MARIE JOSEPH, (pop. 137), is a fishing village situated on a wide sweep of 
harbour and bay. All along Route 7 there are side roads leading to the shore, to fine 
bathing beaches or sheltered coves where the visitor may park his ear and picnic at 
leisure. Campers find ample grounds where they may pitch their tents. 


LISCOMB, (pop. 100), was named after Liseomb House, Tudor Mansion, Buck- 
inghamshire, England. The Indian name for this district means “‘splendid eeling place.” 
Between Liscomb Mills and Liscomb Village is Spanish Ship Bay, (pop. 112), 
a fishing and lumbering district. 


Waters of Liscomb Harbour are on right. Tuna, swordfish, haddock, mackerel and 
cod are taken at Liscomb, Fishermans’ Harbour, Bickerton and all along the Guys- 
borough coast. 


GOLDENVILLE, (pop. 85), on left just off Route 7, is one of the oldest gold mining 
centres of Nova Scotia. In 1862 a woman was rambling in the district in search of 
flowers. She found a bright bit of quartz and carried it home. A man who saw it 
questioned her, located the place and soon was uncovering quartz in quantity. His 
secret was discovered by watchers and a first party gained $400 in one day by breaking 
up boulders. Claims were staked and a gold rush began which established Goldenville. 
Millions of dollars worth of gold have been taken from the district. Operations ceased 
during World War II. 
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SHERBROOKE, (pop. 324), situated on St. Mary’s River, was a French post in 
| 1662, and protected by a small fort mounting two brass cannon. In 1669 Captain 
| Huret, who was in charge, was driven out and the fort was captured by the British. 
| It was later abandoned. The settlement came into prominence in the time of the dis- 
| covery of gold in Nova Scotia about 1860. The name was given in honour of General 
) Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia from 1811 to 1816. 
| From this village are shipped the large quantities of pulpwood floated down the St. 
Mary’s River. Sherbrooke is the centre of an excellent sport district. Big game, birds, 
salmon, sea trout and trout are present. In the St. Mary’s River, a salmon and trout 
stream, fishing begins at the tide about 9 miles from the mouth and many good pools 
extend upriver for 3 miles to a 2-mile stretch of stillwater where salmon do not rise to the 
| fly. This is succeeded by 5 miles of quick-water with pools a short distance apart. 
| Above this the river branches into the East and West St. Mary’s both of which have pools. 
This river is noted for its heavy run of spring and early summer salmon. Starting at 
Sherbrooke is a chain of five lakes known as the Sherbrooke Lakes, with trout fishing 
_ intermittently during the season. 


h Off Route 7. Indian Harbour Lake, (pop. 73), 8 miles; Port Bickerton, (pop. 

183), 16 miles, and Wine Harbour, (pop. 50), 12 miles. Wine Harbour received its 
name because a vessel with a cargo of wine was wrecked there. It has a fine bathing 
beach. It is a gold district and was discovered as such in 1862. Four hundred men 
_ were soon digging and thousands of dollars were made by the firsteomers. 


ue 


_ STILLWATER, (pop. 52), is a farming and lumbering district on the St. Mary’s 
_ River. Hundreds of salmon are taken by anglers here each season. 


Off Route 7. Glenelg, (pop. 101), settled in 1801 and named after a British colon- 
- ial secretary in 1837. This road continues through excellent fishing and hunting coun- 
_ try along the West Branch of the St. Mary’s River through Smithfield and Caledonia, 
(pop. 76), districts to New Glasgow on Route 4. 


r MELROSE, (pop. 56), a farming and lumbering area with good salmon and trout 
fishing, is named after Melrose, Scotland. 


) Off Route 7. Road on right leads to Country Harbour Mines, (pop. 234), 10.1 
is miles, which was first settled by men from the disbanded Royal North and South Carolina 
_ Regiments, and was known as Green Harbour until 1914; Country Harbour, 15.2 miles, 
_ with Harbour Island at its mouth where in 1844, the notorious ship “Saladin” stranded 
after her captain and part of the crew had been murdered on the high seas. In the year 
_ 1607 Captain Savalet, of St. Jean de Lux, had sixteen men at Country Harbour engaged 
in fishing. He had then made forty-two trips to France in an eighty-ton schooner. 
_ During 1724 the British seized a French vessel and took it into Country Harbour. In- 
_ dians boarded it in the night, killed the captain and five of his men and took the rest 
prisoners. Stormont, 16.6 miles, settled in 1783 by detachments of Carolina Regi- 
ments; Isaac’s Harbour, (pop. 113), 21.1 miles, Goldboro, (pop. 177), 23.0 miles; 
Drum Head, (pop. 179), 28.1 miles; Seal Harbour, (pop. 78), 29.4 miles; Coddle 
_ Harbour, (pop. 61), 32.0 miles; New Harbour, 36.2 miles, with sand beaches, foxberry 
and cranberry barrens; Larrys River, (pop. 567), 45.6 miles, settled in 1767 and named 

after an early settler, Larry Keating. A co-operative lobster canning plant is established 

here. Charlos Cove, 49.5 miles, settled in 1760 and named after a first settler; Port 

Felix, 57.2 miles, with a fine view of the harbour and islands from Chapel Hill; Upper 

Whitehead, 62.4 miles, with hundreds of acres of blueberry, foxberry and cranberry 


barrens. This road joins Route 16 at 68.8 miles from Route 7. 


ASPEN, (pop. 138). Farming is carried on here on intervale land bordering the 
St. Mary’s River. The road is a scenic route through East River St. Mary’s, Garden 
of Eden and Blue Mountain to New Glasgow on Route 4. 

Off Route 7. Goshen, (pop. 186), a farming community whose first residents 
formed a company called the Goshen Society. Their representative travelled twice a 


year to: Halifax to buy supplies. 
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Antigonish County Line. For description of Antigonish County see page 51. 


LOCHABER, (pop. 55), named after a Scottish district, is a farming area border- 
ing Lochaber lake, one of the beauty spots of eastern Nova Scotia. 


Off Route 7. Fraser’s Mills, (pop. 180), 3.5 miles, where there is a fish hatchery. 
Over thirteen tons of fingerlings are handled in year and distributed to waters of Pictou, 
Antigonish and Guysborough counties. 


ANTIGONISH. Junction with Route 4. For description see page 52. 
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ANNAPOLIS ROYAL TO LIVERPOOL 
72.4 Miles, Paved Maitland Bridge to Liverpool, Balance Gravel Surface. 


A cross-country route through some of Nova Scotia’s best hunting and fishing 
districts. 


MILEAGES 


Miles from Intermediate Miles from 

Annapolis Royal Mileages Liverpool 
0.0 Annapolis Royal, (Jct. 

St. George & Albert 
Streets): oMsaaseenim as Bel 
Junction 1 &8....... t 
Greywood..... di Reger ne nee 
South Milford.)..2.5.:. 
Maitland? 7. hi oe nereie cas 
Kempt «vee ameter 


South Brookfield........ 
Junction.3/& 8) 505 06 « 


° 

NwWWRHGQWA 

SC COPIb VES 
Oo AvKPAUN Lae 


i] _ 
° TAOARPPANOOS 


JIN P POD 

Ye hePone 
PRONOMON WO 
a ALNowoSROo 


Liverpool (Jct. Main 
& Bridge Streets)....... 


ANNAPOLIS ROYAL. See pages 10-12. 


LEQUILLE, (pop. 481). In this district was the first grain-grinding mill in North 
America. The first settlers in 1605 ground all their grain by hand and the Indians 
would not assist at any wage. It was quaintly recorded that six men died from ‘‘over 
exertion grinding corn’’ and so the water-mill was established. If you wish to know 
where this mill was situated enquire of a resident. The hydro power plant of Annapolis 
Royal is situated here. 


Off Route 8. West Dalhousie, (pop. 125), 14 miles. Perrott, 8 miles. 


MILFORD and SOUTH MILFORD. This district possesses attractive fishing 
and hunting grounds, and is one of the finest camping, canoeing and vacation areas in 
Nova Scotia, being a starting point for many canoeing expeditions into the very heart 
of the forest. From Milford Lake canoe routes radiate in all directions throughout the 
surrounding country including Lakes Fisher, Gang, Elder, Liverpool Head, Sandy 
Bottom, McLellan, Torment, Sundown, Rocky, Allison, Gull, Frog, Bear and Kempton, 
as well as the Mersey River and East Branch, Flanders, Northeast and Thomas Brooks. 
Trout are the principal fish taken. 


MAITLAND BRIDGE district, (pop. 190), named after Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
governor of Nova Scotia. 


A tablet was placed on the Masonic Hall, Milton, in memory of Margaret Marshall 
Saunders, C.B.E., author of “Beautiful Joe’ which won her international fame and 
membership in humane societies of America and Great Britain, born here in 1861. 


Off Route 8. A road on the right leads to New Grafton, (pop. 70), 2 miles, and 
Kejimkujik, 4 miles. New Grafton was named after a town in Massachusetts. At 
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| Kejimkujik Lake are many Indian pictographs cut on rocks of slate with a beaver’s 
‘tooth. These are centuries old, a unique picture gallery. From Kejimkujik Lake 
| canoe trips can be made down the Mersey River through Lake Rossignol to Liverpool, 
|| or to Lakes Pesscawess, Pescawah, Tupper, Tobeatic, Granite and Pine, and West 
| and Shelburne Rivers; or trips over Jordan, Roseway, Clyde, Tusket, Sissiboo and Bear 
| Rivers with trout fishing. 


Queens County Line. For description of Queens County see page 39. 


a KEMPT, (pop. 147). The game present in this district includes ruffed grouse, 
ts woodcock, deer and bear. Many of the farmers work in the lumber woods during the 
' winter. The name was given in honor of Sir James Kempt, lieutenant-governor of 
ova Scotia, 1820-1828. 


; CALEDONIA, (pop. 396), was settled in 1820 by Scottish families. Six Scots 
lived the first year in one big building which was known as Scotch House, Lumbering 
_ and farming are leading industries. There is gold mining in surrounding districts. If 

you love woods and lakes and camp life, Caledonia will prove a satisfactory setting for a 
_ vacation. Here as elsewhere in Nova Scotia, are guides experienced in woodecraft— 
“waiting to conduct you into the heart of the wilderness. 


Off Route 8. From Caledonia a road leads to the game sanctuary known as To- 
beatic Park, 200 square miles, covering the headwaters of the Mersey, Jordan, Rose- 
“way, Clyde and Tusket Rivers, and a multitude of lakes including the Tobeatic, Jor- 
dan and Roseway. A trip through this interesting region delights the canoeist, the 
camera hunter and the sport fisherman. Beaver are plentiful also moose, deer and other 


game. 


SOUTH BROOKFIELD, (pop. 266), was the first settlement in Northern Queens. 
‘The Indian name of Brookfield means ‘‘we hunt him among the rocks,” and the first 
‘settler, Burke, was the first white man to explore the interior of Queens County. Dairy- 
ing is the chief line of farming carried on in this district. Many of the farmers raise 
some canning crops, mostly beans. Logs are driven down the river and manufactured 
‘into tubs, pails, boxes and orange crates. 


Off Route 8. From South Brookfield a road leads left to North Brookfield, (pop. 
201), continuing to New Germany on Route 10. 


PLEASANTFIELD. In Queens County the affix “field” occurs frequently in the 
“names of districts, the name being formed by adding the word “field” to a descriptive 
_ or decorative word. 


Off Route 8. Greenfield, (pop. 177), on the Medway River where it flows out of 
- Ponhook Lake, is headquarters for salmon and trout fishing. 


MIDDLEFIELD, (pop. 89). Gold was discovered in the Fifteen Mile Brook 
area near here in 1880 and a small amount of work done on the prospect between 1901 
and 1914. 


ae 


MILTON, (pop. 2,021), a village on the Mersey river. Up the river from Milton 
are five generating stations of the Nova Scotia Power Commission with a total installed 
eapacity of 51,000 horse-power. Lumbering is carried on extensively. The first settlers 
to this district came in the year 1761 from Cape Cod. The place was first known as 
The Falls, then as The Mills, and so the present name Milton, evolved. 


LIVERPOOL. Junction of Route 8 with Route 3. For description see page 40. 
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PARRSBORO TO APPLE RIVER 


38.1 Miles, Paved Parrsboro to Port Greville and 8 Miles Section at West | 
Advocate, Balance Gravel Surface. 


Along the shores of Minas Channel, with striking scenes from every hilltop 
and around every curve, this highway leads through the Glooscap Country, 
rich in history and sagas of the sea. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Parrsboro Mileages Apple River 
0.0 Parrsboro 
(JCESS- BEY Ais cient 0.0 38.1 
1200 Port Greville........... 127 25.4 
28.7 Advocate: 4s. o5 3 ase 16.0 9.4 
38.1 Apple’ River: .. acca <0 9.4 0.0 


PARRSBORO. See page 25. Route 9 leaves Route 2 at 1.3 miles north of Parrs- 
boro. 


DILIGENT RIVER, (pop. 249). The first settlers here were two military officers 
about 1777. The place was afterwards visited by Governor Parr, who, finding the 
settlers so industrious and diligent in their efforts to make a home, named the place 
Diligent River. 


FOX RIVER, (pop. 255). The picturesque rock formations of Cape Split across 
Minas Channel may be seen from the highway approaching Fox River. High hills on 
the right are known as Woods Mountain. 


PORT GREVILLE, (pop. 151). This place takes its name from Greville Bay, 
which in turn was named in honour of Charles Cavendish Folke Greville, noted English 
diarist 1794-1865. The village was formerly known as Ratchford River, but was changed 
to its present name by Act of Parliament, 1865. The village is situated on Minas Chan- 
nel, one of the headwaters of the Bay of Fundy. It was formerly a great shipbuilding 
centre and yachts are still built here, as well as motor-boats. Boats and guides for 
deep sea fishing may be had at Port Greville, Spencer’s Island and Advocate. Pollock, 
haddock and halibut are caught along this shore. 


WARD’S BROOK, (pop. 118), received its name from a British Officer named 
Ward who settled here more than a century ago. 


SPENCER’S ISLAND, (pop. 119). The Indian name for this place was a word 
meaning ‘‘a small kettle.”” Here was the home of the greatest mystery ship known, 
the “‘Mary Celeste.”” This brigantine was built in 1861 and first named the ‘‘Amazon.”’ 
During a storm seven years later the ‘‘Amazon’’ was driven ashore at Cow Bay, Cape 
Breton Island, but an American firm bought the vessel, repaired it and gave it the name 
‘‘“Mary Celeste.’”’ In November, 1872, the ‘‘Mary Celeste” left New York bound for 
Genoa. ‘Ten persons were on board, including the captain’s wife and daughter. Some 
weeks later the Nova Scotia brig ‘‘Dei Gratia,’’ Capt. Morehouse, Bear River, came 
upon the “Mary Celeste” and, noting her erratic sailing, discovered that there was not a 
person on board. All sail was set and not a rope was out of place. Sewing the cap- 
tain’s wife had been doing was dropped beside her seat. Only the ship’s papers and the 
chronometer were missing. There had not been any storms. The ship did not leak 
and there had not been any fire. It had not been looted by pirates. What did happen? 
Not one of the missing persons was ever found and among the strange tales of what has 
happened at sea, the mystery of the Nova Scotian ship ‘‘Mary Celeste” has become a 
classic that will be told as long as tides run. Spencer’s Island is an “island” in name 
only, but a short distance from its beach and within easy reach is “‘Glooseap’s Kettle,” 
a small island exactly like an overturned pot or kettle. 


ADVOCATE HARBOUR, (pop. 338). It is said that the name Advocate was 
originally “‘Avocat,’”’ and was given to this place in honour of a lawyer who was a friend 
of an early French explorer. Cape Chignecto is in view across Advocate Bay. In 1607 
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| Champlain came in sight of Cape Chignecto, which he named the Cape of Two Bays, 
| because it was the western extremity of the land which divided Chignecto Bay from the 
| Basin of Minas. The name Chignecto comes from an Indian word meaning “a foot of 
| cloth.” At advocate, too, is the rock formation known as the “Three Sisters,” the 
| legendary three sisters of Glooscap turned to stone. Isle Haute, 9 miles off shore, was 
the refuge of an Indian tribe and many dog feasts were held there. It is also famed as 
~ the hiding place of buried treasure and search for it has been made for more than fifty 
| years. The latest find of old coins occurred in 1952. 


NEW SALEM, (pop. 137), is a lumbering settlement. 


ft APPLE RIVER, (pop. 161). It is said that more than 100 years ago a vessel 
| laden with apples was wrecked in this neighborhood and the fruit strewn along the river— 
hence the name. The Indian name for this place was a word meaning ‘where they 
| get herring.” A secondary road, 24 miles, continues from Apple River to Joggins. 
_ Along the way are Sand River and Shulie, tiny lumbering areas. 
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BRIDGEWATER TO MIDDLETON 
f 55.1 Miles. Paved 


_ A cross-country route through the fertile farmlands of the LaHave River Valley 
and over the wooded slopes of the South Mountain to the heart of the 


o 
® 
i 


uy Annapolis Valley 
. MILEAGES 
et Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
a Bridgewater Mileages Middleton 
* 0.0 Bridgewater 
i Rev 2a SAO) 2 5.4%, 2 4 Se, 0.0 55.1 
¢ 16.9 New Germany.......... 16.9 38.2 
is 26.8 SDTIngield se scieesie sors 9.9 28.3 
y 38.0 Albany Cross: 2.cceectoe 112 Ugs1 
{ 51.9 Nictaux Falls..... ..... 13.9 55574 
55.1 Middleton 
’ (ctl 8210) ise, arn te hi) 0.0 


; BRIDGEWATER. For description see page 42. With LaHave River on right 
_ keep straight out King Street. The LaHave is one of Nova Scotia’s best salmon streams. 


Along the first miles of this route Cooksville, (pop. 54), and West Northfield, 
(pop. 232), are agricultural districts. 


PINEHURST, (pop. 147), is a fertile agricultural district, the farms lying mainly 
on intervale land along the LaHave River. There is good salmon and trout fishing on 
the North Branch LaHave River, which joins the main stream here. 


NEW GERMANY, (pop. 897), was named in 1785 by early German settlers who 
had first settled at LaHave. One man, Thomas Penny, carried a bushel and a half of 
_ potatoes all the way from Bridgewater, and this was the only seed the settlement had the 
first year. When their church was consecrated by Bishop Inglis in 1844 it was called 
“the Church of St. John in the Wilderness.’ This area is one of the best farming sec- 
tions in Lunenburg County. From New Germany a road leads west to South Brook- 
field and Caledonia on Route 8. 

Off Route 10. Barss Corner, (pop. 195), 2.5 miles; Lake William, 5 miles; Park- 
dale, (pop. 81), the nearest settlement to Lake Sherbrooke or Nine Mile Lake, famous 
for its grey trout or togue fishing, and speckled trout. 

Continuing from New Germany, Route 10 proceeds through the farming settlements 
of Meisner’s, (pop. 54), and Cherryfield, (pop. 50). At Cherryfield the remarkable 
“Sink Spout” falls are well worth a visit. Other falls that are features of this territory 
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are Morgan Falls near New Germany, Apron Falls, Dog Falls, Lantz Falls and Indian 
Falls. 


Annapolis County Line. For description of Annapolis County see page 10. | 


SPRINGFIELD, (pop. 269), is a farming and lumbering village. The 20-acre 
picnic grounds on Springfield lake are popular with those interested in boating and other 
sports. A sandy beach affords good freshwater bathing. Nearby Lake Pleasant and 
many other lakes and rivers offer good trout fishing in season. The surrounding for- 
ests abound in deer and ruffed grouse. 


Route 10 proceeds through districts of small farms surrounded by forests abounding 
in wildlife. Many lakes and streams afford good trout fishing in season. Canoes are 
required to fish many of these waters. The settlements along the route are North 
Springfield, Albany Cross and New Albany, (pop. 124). 

Off Route 10. From Albany Cross a road leads to West Dalhousie, (pop. 125), 
11 miles, where a cave may be seen. It is situated about ¢ of a mile from the highway, 
and has an entrance 6 ft. in height. The cave is 150 ft. in length and has a gravel floor. 
The walls and ceiling are of solid rock or sections of rock, covered with a rich green moss. 
Not far from the eave is an immense boulder, called ‘““The Tilting Rock,” so balanced 
that anyone can sway it back and forth. 

NICTAUX FALLS, (pop. 268), on the Nictaux river, a tributary of the antag 
river, is noted for its salmon fishing. Some of the best angling pools are Stevens, Rogers, 
McEwan and Falls. The name comes from the Indian ‘‘Niktak,’’ meaning ‘“‘the forks 
of ariver.”’ The falls are on the Torbrook road. 

Off Route 10. From Nictaux Falls a road runs east to Torbrook, (pop. 81), a farm- 
ing district where there are iron deposits. A sizable iron mining industry once operated 
here. Remains of the old workings may sti!l be seen. 

NICTAUX, (pop. 555), is an excellent farming district between the Nictaux and 
Annapolis rivers. 


Off Route 10. Nictaux West, (pop. 87), where there are three granite quarries. 
MIDDLETON. Junction with Route 1. For description see page 14. 
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TRURO TO TATAMAGOUCHE 
36 Miles, Paved. 


A short route between the centre of the province and the shores of Northumber- 
land Strait passing through river valleys dotted with farms and over forested 


hills. 
MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Truro Mileages Tatamagouche 
0.0 Truro (Jct. eGace & 
Willow Sts.).. ores 0.0 36.0 
LES Junction 4 & or bsOgerra 153 34.7 
20.3 Earltown Village...... 19.0 See, 
35.2 Junction 6 &11...... 14.9 0.8 
36.0 Tatamagouche 
(Curry’s Corner)...... 0.8 0.0 


TRURO. For description see page 27. Route 11 leaves Highway 4 a short dis- 
tance from Truro, then follows along the North River for several miles. 


UPPER ONSLOW, (pop. 417), is one of Colchester county’s leading farming dis- 
tricts with many fine dairy herds. The township of Onslow was granted in 1769. The 
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| original settlers were New Englanders, followed in 1776 by Ulster Irish families from 
| Londonderry and Truro. 


NORTH RIVER, (pop. 289), is a farming and lumbering community in the valley 
| of the North River, which flows southward from the Cobequid mountains. 


. EARLTOWN, (pop. 113), was settled in 1813 by hardy people from Sutherland 
; under the patronage of the Marquis of Stafford, who sent each family a Bible. All met 
to study, holding meetings in turn at the different cabins, though all were so poor they 
went bare-footed in summer. 


THE FALLS, (pop. 94), is a farming district on the Waugh River. 


Off Route 11. Balmoral Mills, 1.5 miles, where there is a century-old grist mill, 

| one of the few water-driven mills still in operation in Nova Scotia. The present owner 

_ is Archie E. MacDonald, whose annual output nowadays is about 15,000 bushels of oats, 
buckwheat and barley. The mill usually is in operation from October to March. 


iN TATAMAGOUCHE. Junction with Route 6. For description see page 63. 
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42 Miles, Paved to Casey’s Corner, Balance Gravel Surface. 


' 


KENTVILLE TO CHESTER BASIN 


k 


f MILEAGES 

Miles from Intermediate Miles from 

& Kentville Mileages Chester Basin 
1 0.0 Kentville (Jct. 1 & 12). 0.0 42.0 

% 26.8 IN@wROSSt ii cece cass 26.8 15:2 

; 42.0 Chester Basin 

5 (GENS SEIN Z vols cuore ces 15.2 0.0 

: KENTVILLE. See page 16 for description. 


A Leaving Kentville Route 12 winds through the hunting and bird shooting areas of 
_ North Alton, (pop. 274), South Alton, (pop. 202), and Forest Home, (pop. 63). 
_ Farming is done but many of the inhabitants depend on lumbering, milling and coo- 
_ pering for a livelihood. Most of their output is shipped to the fruit districts of the 
Annapolis Valley. 


. Lunenburg County Line. For description of Lunenburg County see page 41. 
; 


NEW ROSS, (pop. 283). The name was given during the administration of 
Lord Mulgrave, in honour of his lordship whose second title, held by his son, was derived 
from the town of New Ross, Ireland. This district was settled by disbanded soldiers 
who had served under Wellington, who were placed here in 1816 by the Karl of Dal- 
housie, governor of Nova Scotia. One settler’s wife rode a horse over the first trail 
to Kentville, and the government rewarded her enterprise by presenting her daughter 
with a piano, which was carried from Chester to New Ross by four stalwart soldiers. 
The piano and other relics of early days are at the home of Captain A. M. Ross, in New 
Ross. The village is a lumbering centre and there are occurrences of tin and molybdenite 
in the district. 


Route 12 next passes through the districts of Seffernsville and Chester Grant. 
There is game in the adjacent forests. 
CHESTER BASIN. Junction with Route 3. For description see page 44. 
aa 
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74.6 Miles, Paved Windsor to Milford, Balance Gravel surface. 


A short route from the South Shore to the Windsor area through wooded coun- 
try where game is plentiful and lumbering is the chief industry; and across | 
Hants County with its Gypsum developments to Milford. 


MILEAGES | 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Chester Mileages Milford 
0.0 Chester | 
(CION_RoSubway)e-se 0.0 74.6 | 
sey) Junction 3 & 14........ jy, 73.4 
22.4 Smith'iCormeree. .fea. 2152 5252 
29.0 Windsor Forks......... 6.6 45.6 
32.0 Martock inne vce. sae 3.0 42.6 
34.4 Junction 1 & 14........ 2.4 40.2 
35.6 Junction 1 & 14........ 122 39.0 
40.9 Brooklyn<. 2. st. as eee Sao: 33.7 
50.7 RawdOn soa attonuereter: 9.8 23.9 
60.8 Ninemile River......... 10.1 13.8 
74.6 Milford: Sie Sine, eee 13.8 0.0 


CHESTER. Junction with Route 3. For description see page 45, 


In Lunenburg County Route 14 passes through the districts of Pine Plains, Wind- 
sor Road, (pop. 63), and Sherwood, (pop. 50). There are a few small farms but the 
chief industry is lumbering. 


Hants County Line. For description of Hants County see page 20. 


In Hants County Route 14 follows the course of the Avon River through the settle- 
ments of Waterville and Smith’s Corner. Two generating stations of the Nova 
Scotia Light and Power Company are located on the upper part of the Avon River. 


WINDSOR FORKS, (pop. 276). A good agricultural area with prosperous 
farms. Dairying and fruit growing are carried on here. 


Off Route 14. Road to left crosses Avon River to Upper Falmouth, (pop. 223), 
and joins Route 1 at Falmouth. 


MARTOCK, (pop. 152), is a good farming area in the fertile land of the Avon 
River valley. Keep left at forks. 


WINDSOR. Junction with Route 1. For description see page 20. 


BROOKLYN, (pop. 325), has many large and rich farms and is the seat of a well 
organized farmers’ cooperative, which has modern shipping and milling facilities. 


RAWDON. This is the name given to a large district which includes Centre 
Rawdon, 8 miles from Brooklyn; Rawdon Gold Mines, (pop. 110), 4 miles further 
on, and Upper Rawdon, (pop. 231), 5 miles from the mines. Rawdon is a rich lumber- 
ing and farming district. There was considerable gold mining carried on here in the 
early part of the century. 


Off Route 14. Road on left to Gore, 4 miles, where Hants County had its first 
courthouse on a hill famed for its view; and Kennetcook, 8 miles, where the last re- 
maining covered bridge in Nova Scotia is located. 


Nine Mile River, (pop. 185), is a good farming community. 
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| 83.1 Miles, Gravel Surface Except 2 Miles at Walton and 9 Miles—Cheverie to 
Union Corner, Paved. 


Down the valley of the Shubenacadie River to Cobequid Bay and along the 
| shores of Minas Basin with the highest tides in the world, and the Avon River 


| 
| SHUBENACADIE TO WINDSOR 


Ve to Windsor. 
MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Shubenacadie Mileages Windsor 
0.0 Shubenacadie 
. E> 28 15) ccs es 0.0 83.1 
ie 15.0 South Maitland......... 15.0 68.1 
20.0 iMaitlandiaiaicrebo. aan 5.0 63.1 
22.0 Selina seine aie oF 2.0 61.1 
(es 28.0 NGC etree tte 6.0 Sort 
37.0 Minasville......... Beh ove 9.0 46.0 
M4 40.0 Mennyeapewseas: «thie. 6 3.0 43.1 
: 47.0 IWAltOI ees cne nine «ct 7.0 36.1 
i 50.3 IREMDIORS 5 chisisiesrayioenns 3.3 32.8 
; 57.7 Gheverieiians gave oon 7.4 25.4 
62.7 Summerville............ 5.0 20.4 
74.5 Brooklyn. se vee 0 sak 11.8 8.6 
80.8 Garland Crossing 
Glctist een) acct doen 6.3 ons 
q 83.1 Windsor... 
$ (Rly. Crossing)......... 2.3 0.0 


; SHUBENACADIE. For description see page 28. 


Leaving Shubenacadie Route 15 passes through the farming districts of Admiral 
Rock, (pop. 73), and Urbania, (pop. 87), on the banks of the Shubenacadie River. 
Proceeding along Route 15 towards South Maitland there may be seen twice daily at 

Cameron’s Shipyards a pronounced tidal bore. This is a wall of white water which 
_ steadily advances over the muddy bottom of the Shubenacadie River and heralds another 
_ oncoming high tide. 


SOUTH MAITLAND, (pop. 244). Large deposits of gypsum occur in this dis- 
trict. Near here the highway offers a fine view of the river and the red cliffs that border 
© it. 

MAITLAND, (pop. 264), is an enterprising township named after Sir Peregrine 
' Maitland, lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia in 1828. Its natural advantages for 
shipbuilding attracted many settlers and it became an important centre. The nearby 
_ forests contained large trees necessary for procuring suitable ship timbers. Fortunes 
' were made and the results seen in improved farms and residences. The “‘W. D. Law- 
 rence,”’ largest wooden ship ever built in Canada, was designed and constructed at Mait- 
land. There is a large area of good farm land here. Mixed farming is carried on, with 
various classes of livestock, the cattle being mostly of the dairy type. The Indian name 
for this district was ‘‘“Menesatung,’’ meaning “‘healing waters.” 


SELMAH, (pop. 143), was named after the home estate of General Small who pur- 
chased 2,500 acres of land here in 1785, and who settled many American soldiers in this 


county. 


NOEL SHORE, (pop. 102), was named after first French inhabitants. In the 
old days along this shore the forested area contained large trees that supplied the tim- 
bers used in building old-time clippers for which Nova Scotia was famous. Today the 
forest areas are mostly composed of mixed hardwood and softwood growth. A large 
amount of pulpwood is shipped from this shore each year. The tides along the Noel 
Shore are very high. At 1 a.m. October 5, 1869, a gale driving up the bay produced 
‘the Saxby Tide.’ The waters rose to a height of 103 feet along this area. Burntcoat 
Head, on the Noel Shore, is the point of highest tides in the world, ranging from 46 to 
54 feet above low water. 
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NOEL, (pop. 221). This was the site of a prosperous Acadian village. During 
the Expulsion many of its inhabitants fled to the forest and joined the Indians and other) 
fugitives in annoying settlers and soldiers in the vicinity of Windsor. The district was: 
settled in 1762 by families from northern Ireland brought out by Col. Alexander MeNutt. 
The O’Brien and Densmore families were leaders among these and the men became 
successful shipbuilders. An interesting legend credits the famous Captain Kidd with) 
bringing his pirate ship to Sloop Rock off Noel to be remasted. It is told that he threw, 
out bars of silver as payment, and those who supplied the timbers would not touch such 
ill-gotten gains and, for a long time after, the bars could be seen on the reef at low water. 
Noel is a common Christian name and surname among the French and the district may 
have received its name from an early settler or for some incident happening on Christ- 


mas Day. 


From the Noel district Route 15 proceeds through the farming settlements of Minas- 
ville, (pop. 86), Moose Brook, (pop. 91), and Tennycape, (pop. 172). The name 
“Tennycape’”’ is said to be derived from the fact that ten high points of land dominate the 
area. 


WALTON, (pop. 426). This township was established in 1856, and Walton was 
first known as Petite Rainy Cove. Headland ahead and to the right is Stubborn Head. 
Road on the right to Government Wharf and Gypsum Shipping Wharf. A three- 
million-ton deposit of barytes was found here in 1941. The ground product is shipped 
for chemical manufacture, and for heavy fluid for oil well drilling in the West Indies and 
South America. The gypsum quarry at Walton provides considerable employment. 
It is situated about ¢ mile from the pier, and has a 35-foot face, open for 100 feet. Gyp- 
sum is shipped to New York where it is calcined for use as plaster. The anhydrite is 
shipped to Norfolk, Virginia, where it is used as fertilizer and moisture retainer around 
peanut plants. 


CHEVERIE, (pop. 193). There are two gypsum quarries here. A deposit of 
anhydrite is exposed on the shore, near the shipping pier. All quarrying is done by hand 
and a face 20 feet high has been worked for 350 feet. A second quarry is located two 
miles from the pier. Its product is shipped to New Haven, Connecticut. Both these 
quarries provide employment for residents of the district, augmenting the incomes 
derived from lumbering and farming. 


KEMPT SHORE, (pop. 190). The area comprised in Kempt and Walton town- 
ships was formerly known as ‘‘Man-of-war’s land,” on account of so many grants being 
given to officers of the Royal Navy. It was a favorite hiding-place for privateers during 
the American Revolution, the rivers and creeks affording them shelter while their crews 
foraged around the country. Kempt was named after Sir James Kempt, who was 
hieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, 1820-1828. 


SUMMERVILLE, (pop. 224). Deer and small game are found in the forested 
areas here. In this vicinity Route 15 parallels the Avon River, a tidal stream flowing 
into Minas Basin. 


BROOKLYN. See page 78. This district, also known as Newport, is the centre 
of a large farming area. It was granted July 21, 1761, to 66 persons from New England. 
Dr. Day, who had been a surgeon in the Royal Navy, was an early settler and built a 
strong house, almost a fort. He built schooners and traded with Boston. In 1777, 
while off Boston with a cargo of hay, his ship was struck with lightning, and he and all 
his crew were burned. 


From Brooklyn Route 15 continues through the farming district of Sweet’s Cor- 
ner, (pop. 153), to Garland’s Crossing, where it joins Route 1. 


Windsor. For description see page 20. 
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49.5 Miles. Paved. 


From the north shore of the province over rolling wooded country and along 
the shores of Chedabucto Bay through rugged hills and picturesque fishing 


coves. 
MILEAGES. 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Monastery Mileages Canso 
0.0 Monastery (Jct. 4 & 16). 0.0 49.5 
14.6 BOVIStON ste ees oy. ie ea 14.6 34.9 
19.2 Guysborough........... 4.6 30.3 
34.9 Queensportiieisccc.cic own 15597, 14.6 
47.5 LAZO ETN te orc re 12.6 2.0 
49.5 Canso (Post Office)... .. 2.0 0.0 


MONASTERY. Junction with Route 4. See page 71. 
Antigonish County Line. For description of Antigonish County see page 51. 


From Monastery to Guysborough, Route 16 passes through the settlements of 
Tracadie Road, the name being a corruption of the Indian word ‘‘Tulukaddy,” mean- 
ing place of residence; Boylston, (pop. 135), settled in 1786 by New England families, 


_ and Milford Haven, settled two years earlier by Loyalists from Boston. At Boyls- 


_ Country Harbour to join Route 7 at Melrose, 66.8 miles. 


ton early settlers built a community windmill which was destroyed by the great gale of 


_ 1811, when ships, homes, and the church were wrecked and the highway blown full of 
trees. Tracadie Road was completed in 1868, and had coach service by 1870. 


Off Route 16. From Milford Haven bridge a road runs north-westerly along Guys- 
borough Harbour and River through Guysborough Intervale, (pop. 84), and Roman 


Valley, farming and lumbering districts, to St. Andrew’s, 24 miles, and Lower South 
_ River, 27.5 miles, on Route 4. This is a beautiful drive, much of the route being beside 


a waterway bordered by high hills. 
GU YSBOROUGH, (pop. 480). This restful retreat at the head of Chedabucto 


Bay, is the shire town of Guysborough County, known at first as Chedabucto, derived 
from its Indian name meaning ‘‘the great long harbour.”” The town was founded in 
1654 by Nicholas Denys, notable pioneer, man of business and author. Denys built 
- afort here, Fort St. Louis, the remains of which are still to be seen. Grain grown here 
_ by the French was taken to France in 1683. The first English settlers were Loyalists 

and disbanded soldiers of the Duke of Cumberland’s regiment who had first settled at 


Port Mouton, Queens County, which they called Guysborough in honor of Sir Guy 
Carleton, then recently commander-in-chief of British forces in North America. But 


their settlements burned, and in 1785 they transferred to this new site to which they 


gave the same name. In 1690 the fort was captured by Sir William Phipps of New 


_ England, who had recently taken Port Royal. In the surrounding county hay, root 
crops and small fruits are grown abundantly. Guysborough is the seat of important 


lumber and pulpwood industries. 

COOK’S COVE, (pop. 105), received its name from a Loyalist family who settled 
here. 

HALFWAY COVE, (pop. 136), Located about midway between Monastery 
and Canso is a Chedabucto Bay fishing community. 

QUEENSPORT, (pop. 102), an important fishing port, got its name in honor of 
Queen Victoria in 1897, her diamond jubilee year. 

HALF ISLAND, (pop. 193), is a fishing settlement on the shore of Chedabucto 
Bay. From here a road leads right to the Atlantic coast villages of Whitehead, (pop. 


98), Charlos Cove, (pop. 243), Port Felix, (pop. 91), Port Felix East, (pop. 165), 
Larrys River, (pop. 277), New Harbour, (pop. 190) and Goldboro, continuing through 
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HAZEL HILL, (pop. 272). Trans-Atlantic cable offices of the Commercial Cable 
Company are located here. 


Off Route 16. Little Dover, (pop. 434), 4 miles, where there is a co-operative | 
fish canning plant. Black Duck Cove in the vicinity has an excellent bathing beach 
of white sand. | 


CANSO, (pop. 1,261), situated at the entrance of Chedabucto Bay, is the nearest 


‘ 


point on the mainland to the great Atlantic fishing banks. The name comes from the 
Indian word ‘‘Kamsok,” meaning “opposite the lofty cliffs.” The harbour here was 
frequented by European fur traders and fishermen in very early times. An attempt 
at settlement was made by the Baron de Lery in 1518, and Nicholas Denys built a 
fort here in the seventeenth century Canso has passed through many stirring and tragie 
experiences, including Indian scalping forays, capture by French forces, attacks by 
privateers, raids and burnings. This was the rendezvous of Pepperell’s fleet, which first 
captured historic Louisbourg, and also of Wolfe’s fleet on the eve of the final conquest 
of Louisbourg. Note the eairn and table adjacent to School Street commemorating 
the early historic events associated with this town. Its inscription reads: “Canso. 
First developed as an important fishing station by the French in the 16th century. Forti- 
fied by the British in 1720, scene of several combats between them and the French and 
Indians, captured by Duvivier, 1744, rendezvous of the expedition of Pepperell and 
Warren against Louisburg in 1745.” The principal industries are fishing and fish pro- 
cessing. Through the two trans-Atlantic cable stations situated in the neighborhood, 
much of the cable communications between two continents pass. Steamship connec- 
tions daily with the Canadian National Railway at Mulgrave, leaving Canso at 7 p.m. 
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DIGBY TO WESTPORT 


41.4 Miles, Paved Digby to East Ferry, Balance Gravel surface 


This highway runs along Digby Neck, a narrow strip of land between the Bay of 
Fundy and St. Mary’s Bay noted for its scenery and interesting geological 


features. 
MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Digby Mileages Westport 
0.0 Digby (Jct. 1A & 17)... 0.0 41.4 
9.1 ROSS Wa Ysera tierce ee 9.1 S2n5 
14.7 Centreville.) cscs hes 5.6 26.7 
20.6 Sandy Covevs.ice. > anon 5.9 20.8 
225 Mink: Covent saeco over 129 18.9 
24.0 DNttie: Riven: cscs). 2.4 16.5 
30.1 East Ferry Wharf....... SZ 11.3 
30.1 Tiverton Ferry Wharf... 11.3 | 
35.2 Central Grove.......... St 6.2 
41.4 Freeport, Ferry for 
Westportaceevuere cet 6.2 0.0 


DIGBY. For description see page 8. 


ROSSWAY, (pop. 214), is a good agricultural section. Waters of St. Mary’s Bay 
on left were named by DeMonts in 1604. The Indians called this bay a word meaning 
“the end.” Rossway was first settled in the year 1785 by military officers from Anna~ 
polis Royal. Road on right to Gulliver’s Cove, named from a legend that in the days 
of old a pirate named Gulliver made his headquarters here. 


CENTREVILLE, (pop. 297), is a small village about midway between Petit Pass- 
age and Digby. Cattle raising and fishing are the principal operations. Cod, pollock 
and scallops arefound here. The land is hilly and well adapted to sheep raising. 
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SAN DY COVE, (pop. 178). The village of Sandy Cove is one of the most pictures- 
que in Nova Scotia, attracting an increasing number of visitors yearly. It was here 
that the mysterious ‘‘Jerome’’ was left in 1854. His name was never known. He was 
found on the beach, with a can of water and a tin of biscuits beside him. Both legs had 
been amputated and he was dressed in clean linen. He was cultured in appearance, 
yet never spoke nor took the slightest interest in anything though he lived for fifty- 
eight years. Sandy Cove is an excellent place for deep sea sport fishing for cod, haddock 
and pollock. 


TIDDVILLE, (pop. 75), was named after an early Loyalist settler, Samuel Tidd. 
There is a large deposit of diatomite in the bog south of Route 17 here. Diatomite 
is used for insulation (both heat and sound), in thefiltering of certain solutions such as iu 
sugar refining, and as a valuable admixture in concretes and plasters. The material is 
absolutely fire-proof. Nova Scotia has a large number of diatomite deposits of the 
freshwater type and diatomite suitable for almost every known use can be obtained from 
these deposits. The deposit here is the largest yet discovered in Canada. 


LITTLE RIVER, (pop. 97), is located on the stream of that name flowing into St. 
Mary’s Bay. Scallop fishing and boatbuilding are carried on here. 


EAST FERRY, (pop. 117). The water here in Petit Passage which separates 
the main peninsula from Long Island. Beyond Long Island, is Brier Island, separated 
from the former by Grand Passage. Geologically considered, both these islands are a 
continuation of the mainland, and though separated from it by these channels, they are 
identical to it in structure and composition. They are composed of trap rock under its 
different modifications, and like most islands of a similar nature where freely exposed 
to the ocean, they present scenery of grandeur. The ferry service from Kast Ferry to 
Tiverton operates from daylight to dark except at low tide. Passengers may cross at 
any time, regardless of the tide. Rate for car and passengers, 50 cents; pedestrians 
only, 25 cents. 


TIVERTON, (pop. 346). This place on Long Island, settled in 1785, was first 
called Petit Passage and received its present name in 1842 after the borough of that name 
in England. Some general farming and fox farming are carried on in the neighborhood. 
Tiverton is an important fishing port and, here and at Freeport and Westport ahead, 

one can engage sturdy and safe motor boats and skilled fishermen for a day’s sport of 
deep-sea fishing for cod, haddock, pollock and halibut. 


FREEPORT, (pop. 488), originally known as Long Island, received its present 
name by Act of Parliament in 1865. Grand Passage is the water which separates Long 
Island from Brier Island. A motor ferry operates between Freeport and Westport 
across Grand Passage. The day service only with rate for car and passengers, 50 cents; 
pedestrians only, 25 cents. 


WESTPORT, (pop. 423), beautifully situated on Brier Island, has a cool and re- 
freshing climate. Fishing is the principal industry, but a few good dairy cows are kept. 
The best cod and pollock grounds in Digby County are situated here. On the south 
side of Brier Island near the entrance of the channel the cliffs present a very striking 
assemblage of regular columnar masses which sometimes descend in lofty and continu- 
ous ranges of steps for many hundred yards into the sea. Serrated ridges rising here and 
there above the surface of the water appear at first sight like so much pierwork reared 
in defence of the island. The scenery in this neighborhood has been compared with that 
in the vicinity of the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. 


HIGHWAY ROUTE 


DARTMOUTH TO WAVERLEY 
10.3 Miles, Paved 


A winding, tree-shaded highway along the shores of four lakes on the route 
of the old Shubenacadie ship canal. 


MILEAGES | 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Dartmouth Mileages Waverley | 
0.0 Dartmouth Ferry....... 0.0 10.3 
1.5 Junction peo 1S ee 1S 8.8 
10.3 Waverley | 
(Junction 2 & 18)....... 8.8 0.0 


DARTMOUTH. Route 18 and 7 run together from the Dartmouth Ferry 
docks to Westphal. For description see pages 66 to 67. In Westphal bear left at 
Graham’s Corner. Lake Micmac on left. 


PORT WALLIS, (pop. 1,243), situated between Lakes Micmac and Charles, is a 
suburban residential community. Interesting remains of locks on the old Shubenacadie 
ship canal, which connected Halifax Harbour with the headwaters of the Bay of Fundy; 
may be seen in this vicinity. 


Off Route 18. Montague Gold Mines, (pop. 88), once a busy mining centre wheal 
gold was discovered in 1863. 


WAVERLEY, (pop. 749). Lake William on left. Junction with Route 2. 
For description see page 30. } 


HIGHWAY ROUTE 


PORT HASTINGS TO BADDECK via INVERNESS 


99.7 Miles, Paved Port Hastings to Lake O’Law, Balance Gravel Surface. 


This highway follows the western coast of Cape Breton Island, then runs inland 
through country reminiscent of Old Scotland to the Bras d’Or Lake district. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Port Hastings Mileages Baddeck 

0.0 Port Hastings 

ClCG 4585 19). ae aetna 0.0 99.7 
17.0 Nudiqued.cs aetna a ae 17.0 82.7 
28.1 Portskloodie saan aoe 105 WS 71.6 
37.2 Ma bout so coment. 9.1 62.5 
50.4 Invemiessiin tees ce oe oes P32 49.3 
67.2 Margaree Forks (Jct. 

19 and Cabot Trail...... 16.8 SY) 
87.0 Middle River........... 19.8 12a 
99.7 Baddeckoe.) acids os 12.7 0.0 


Port Hastings. For description see page 58. 


CREIGNISH, (pop. 60). From Creignish Mountain, 850 feet, there is a magni- 
ficent view of the waters of the Strait of Canso and George Bay. The road has been 
improved to the top of the mountain—} mile. 


CRAIGMORE, (pop. 53). In this district, farmers derive a large share of their 
income from lobster and salmon fishing. These districts are named after places in Scot- 
land. 

The district of JUDIQUE, which includes Judique South, Judique, (pop. 221), 
Judique North, (pop. 117), Judique Intervale and Little Judique, (pop. 110), is 
one of the progressive rural communities of Cape Breton. The name “Judique,” of 
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French origin, is said to mean ‘‘where the waters turn swiftly forming eddies.” Judi- 
que in years gone by was noted for its big men. Huge Highlanders who regarded fight- 
ing as a pastime. Their famous challenge at dances and gatherings: ‘Judique on the 
floor! Who'll put her off.” 


HARBOUR VIEW, (pop. 190). The Port Hood colliery is located here. 


PORT HOOD, (pop. 472), was named after Admiral Hood, commander-in-chief 
in North America, 1767. This community, population 1,095, was an important coal 
mining centre some years ago, but owing to the water breaking in, the collieries had to 
be closed. Out of the southern end of Port Hood Island, seen on the left, was quarried 
the freestone used in building the famous fortress of old Louisbourg. 


Off Route 19. Glencoe, (pop. 65), a picturesque glen of well-kept farms, named 
after the ill-fated glen in Scotland where Chief Maclan and his followers were massacred 
in 1692. 


MABOU, (pop. 468), a corruption of the Indian name ‘‘Malaboo,”’ is one of the best 
farming districts on Cape Breton Island. Dairying and sheep raising are carried on. 
In the vicinity are deposits of gypsum marl, limestone and coal. 


Off Route 19. Road on right to Whycocomagh, 18 miles. 


STRATHLORNE, (pop. 75). The name comes from ‘‘Strath,’’ Gaelic for “broad 
valley,’ and “Lorne” in honour of the Marquis of Lorne, a former governor-general 
of Canada. Road on right runs through Loch Ben and Scotsville, (pop. 214), along 
the east side of Lake Ainslie with magnificent scenery to the Mabou-Whycocomagh 
road. Trout River one of Nova Scotia’s finest trout streams is on this road. 


INVERNESS, (pop. 2,026), terminus of the Inverness railway, has been a coal 
mining centre since 1865. The original settlers of Inverness came from Inverness in 
Scotland, and most of the inhabitants today are descendants of those first settlers. Many 
interesting drives can be taken from Inverness, particularly through the Lake Ainslie 
district. 


DUNVEGAN, (pop. 156), is named after the rock-built castle of the MacLeods 
in Skye. From here a road leads along the coast to Chimney Corner and Margaree 
Harbour, 13.7 miles. There is a fine sand beach at this harbour. 


SOUTHWEST MARGAREE, (pop. 255). From here a road runs southerly 
through the valley of the Southwest Margaree River to Scotsville, and the Lake Ainslie 
district. 


MARGAREE FORKS, (pop. 361). Junction of Route 19 with the Cabot 
Trail to Cheticamp, Pleasant Bay, Cape North, Ingonish and Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park, one of the most spectacular scenic highways on the continent. Route 19 
and the Cabot Trail run together to Baddeck. At Margaree Forks, the Southwest 
Margaree joins the main Margaree River and the Forks, Thornbush, Hut and Long 
salmon pools are here. 


NORTHEAST MARGAREE, (pop. 161). Here is the beautiful Margaree Valley 
beloved by artists. Frizzleton, (pop. 310), is a beautiful area not far off the main high- 
way. Etridge and Garden salmon pools are famous in September. This is one of the 
scenic drives of Cape Breton, and within a few miles the motorist has left the Valley 
and is beside mirror-like Loch O’Law, with Three Sister Mountains as the background 
for this gem set amid greenery. 


Victoria County Line. For description of Victoria County see page 58. 


MIDDLE RIVER, (pop. 114). This is a fine farming district, known to the Indians 
as “Little Green Water,” and favored by them as a summer camping place. There are 
some sharp turns in the highway through the hilly area ahead known as Hunters Moun- 
tain. 


BADDECK. Junction with Route 5. For description see page 58. 
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OXFORD TO PORT PHILIP 


11.6 Miles, Paved. 


A pleasant drive through peaceful farming country along the banks of the 
River Philip to the shores of Northumberland Strait. 


MILEAGES 
Miles fr Intermediate Miles from 
Oxford Mileages Port Philip 
0.0 Oxford (Jct. Main) 
& Waters Sts.)...-..... 0.0 11.6 | 
0.4 JunetionyA. 8 205. ac cs 0.4 11.2 
11.6 Port Philip 
ict Otc 2iF i. cto 11.2 0.0 


OXFORD. Junction with Route 4. For description see page 47. 


This route follows the River Philip, named in honor of a popular physician of the 
old days. The Indian name for this stream was a word meaning “flowing through 
hemlock.’ For several miles on this river a substantial smelt fishing industry has been 
developed, beginning about the first of December and continuing for several months. 
The smelts are caught with line or nets and shipped to local markets, 


PORT PHILIP. Junction with Route 6. For description see page 62. 


Ba HIGHWAY ROUTE 


SYDNEY TO LOUISBOURG 
23 Miles, Paved. 


The highway to one of Nova Scotia’s most hallowed spots, historic Louisbourg, 
site of a great fortress that was France’s last stronghold on this coast. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Sydney Mileages Louisbourg 
0.0 Sydney (Jct. Char- 
lotte & Prince Sts.)..... 0.0 23.0 
11.9 Albert Bridge.......... 11.9 11.1 
23.0 Louisbourg 
(Bost Ofhicey20 aso. ao Lat 0.0 


SYDNEY. For description see page 56. 


ALBERT BRIDGE, (pop. 129). The beautiful Mira River is really an inlet of 
the sea, offering delightful bathing, boating and canoeing. The beauty of the district 
is fully appreciated and many persons have summer cottages beside the river. 


LOUISBOURG, (pop. 1,314), beside one of the outstanding historic parks of 
America, is on a harbour of the same name, which opens out upon the broad Atlantic. 


Modern cold storage and fish processing plants are located here and the town is 
noted for its fleet of swordfishing boats. The broad-bill swordfish comes to Cape Bre- 
ton’s coastal waters early in July, and in such numbers that 400 swordfish have been 
landed at the dock in a single day. Commercial fishermen have taken 2,200,000 pounds 
of swordfish here in a single season. Both Atlantic and North American broad bill 
angling records have been established in Cape Breton waters. 


The first lighthouse on the Cape Breton coast was at Louisbourg. It was built 
in 1731, the first concrete fireproof building in America. Coal was burned in an iron 
pan set in a tripod, seen six leagues away. An oil lantern was established in 1736, and 
was shot away during the siege of 1758. 
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Tablets affixed to the tower read: ‘‘Louisbourg. On this site was erected by 
France, in 1731, the first Lighthouse Tower, constructed of fireproof materials, in North 
America. Near here the British erected batteries to silence the defensive works erected 
by France on the island opposite the entrance. In 1745, these batteries were commanded 
by Lt.-Col. John Gorham; in 1758, by Brigadier General James Wolfe.” 


“This tablet commemorates the valour and endurance displayed against overwhelm- 
ing odds by the French forces, who, in 1745, and again in 1758, garrisoned the defensive 
batteries on the island opposite the entrance to the harbour of Louisbourg and facing 
_ this spot.” 

By the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Great Britain was given undisputed 
possession of the whole Atlantic coast of North America with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, some islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cape Breton Island. France 
saw that a determined effort on her part would be necessary if this island, known to 
France as Isle Royal, were to be retained. Accordingly, in 1717 the work of construct- 

_ ing the immense fortification of Louisbourg, planned by the engineer Vauban, was 

_ begun and was continued for 20 years. Meanwhile the impression grew throughout 
_ New England that, unless the British had control of the whole coast, the safety of New 
_ England was in constant jeopardy. Consequently, in 1745, New England raised a force 
_ of artisans, farmers, fishermen and labourers, placed the force under the command of 
_ a merchant named Pepperell, and forwarded the expedition to take Louisbourg. The 

_ force was joined by a British fleet under Commodore Warren. After a siege of 49 days 

_ Louisbourg surrendered. To the bitter disappointment of the New Englanders the 

- great fortress was, in 1748, by the terms of the Treaty of Aix-la~-Chappelle, handed back 

to France. However, on July 26, 1758, the stronghold finally surrendered to a British 

_ expedition consisting of a fleet under Admiral Boscawan and land forces under Major- 

General Amherst and Brigadier-General Wolfe. Although two years later the great 
fortress was demolished, you will find the interesting ruins afford abundant evidence of 
the strength of the fortification. The site of the fortress has been acquired by the 

- Government of Canada and is now a National Historic Park. 


LOUISBOURG NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is slightly over a mile from the 
town of Louisbourg, and embraces over 328 acres. Two eairns and four tablets mark 
historic features, and a fine museum houses hundreds of relics unearthed at various times 

_ in the vicinity of the ancient ruins of the French fortifications. The museum is open 
daily from 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., Sundays from 2.30 to 5.30 p.m. Old wells have been 
opened, old cellars cleaned so that the original line of streets can be noted. The vaulted 

» crumbling casemates show how gigantic a task even the destruction of the fortress must 
have been. One drives through the memory of the Maurepas gateway, over the reedy 
moat of Rochefort Point and the cemetery, where French and British and New England 
soldiers sleep in peace. The situation of the old fortress is unique; the harbour, its rocky 
mouth and frontal island; the Atlantic gnashing against gray, gnawn cliffs; grassy 
meadows and marshes back by the woods. All this and more may be seen from yester- 
day’s ramparts while the wind is never still, whispering eternally in the long grass, and 
when mist hangs over the Park, lone gulls sail overhead like eerie phantoms of the past. 


The road leading on past the entrance to Louisbourg Park continues to Kenning- 
ton Cove, 4 miles, where a cairn marks the landing place of Wolfe in 1758, and to Gaba- 
rus, (pop. 70), 15 miles. 

The cairn’s inscription reads: ‘‘Wolfe’s Landing. Here, 8th June, 1758, the men 
of Brigadier General James Wolfe’s brigade, after having been repulsed with heavy losses 
by the French troops entrenched westward, made their gallant and successful landing. 
Thus began the operations which ended on 26th July by the capitulation of Louisbourg.” 


It is said that the road leading to Kennington Cove, was constructed by American 
volunteers during the siege of 1745. Big Lorraine, (pop. 60), 2 miles beyond the town 
of Louisbourg, was a French settlement in early days, and old French ruins can still be 
traced. 

‘Restless are the Sails,” by Evelyn Eaton, and “Roger Sudden,” by Thos. H. 
Raddall, deal with the fall of Louisbourg. 
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SHUBENACADIE TO SHEET HARBOUR 


58 Miles, Paved Gay’s River to Upper Musquodoboit, Balance Gravel Surface. 


Traversing the fertile farmlands of the Musquodoboit Valley and a hinterland 
of rivers, lakes and forest to the Eastern Shore of the province. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Shubenacadie Mileages Sheet Harbour 
0.0 Shubenacadie 
(GIN-ERSubway) seen 0.0 58.0 
0.3 JUN CHONEZIOL 24, tani 0.3 Sid 
6.0 Gay ssRiveranacisees a. S27 52.0 
14.0 Chaswoods....5 sesce 1s, 8.0 44.0 
18.0 Middle Musquodoboit 4.0 40.0 
23.0 Elisvale ss). ceccccebs « 5.0 35.0 
30.0 Upper Musquodoboit.. 7.0 28.0 
58.0 Sheet Harbour 
(Geter 24) eresietersresare 28.0 0.0 


SHUBENACADIE. For description see page 28. Route 24 leaves Route 2 
just north of the Shubenacadie River bridge. 


GAY’S RIVER, (pop. 104). Here Route 24 is joined by a road which leaves 
Route 2 at Milford Station. 


Halifax County Line. For description of Halifax County see page 29. 


MIDDLE MUSQUODOBOIT, (pop. 558). ‘This is a midway mark in the Mus- 
quodoboit Valley, a thirty-mile extent of beautiful river valley, of prosperous country- 
side, comfortable farm homes and elm-dotted intervales, one of the most charming 
regions of Nova Scotia. 


The Musquodoboit Valley was settled by Europeans about 1692. It takes its 
name from the Musquodoboit River, which flows through a fertile intervale for 70 miles 
to the sea. The district has been the home of many famous Canadians. ‘‘Musquo- 
doboit”” comes from an Indian word meaning “flowing out square” or “rolling out in 
foam.”’ 


Off Route 24. From Middle Musquodoboit a road follows the lower section of the 
river through the farming communities of Elderbank, (pop. 249), and Meagher’s 
Grant, (pop. 190), to Musquodoboit Harbour, 23 miles, on Route 7. 


UPPER MUSQUODOBOIT, (pop. 360). This rural community in the upper 
reach of the Musquodoboit Valley, is situated on the long-forgotten old Guysborough 
road, a project intended to provide a road through the centre of the penninsula, debated 
many years but never completed. A very large deposit of high-grade dolomite is quarried 
here, ground in a modern plant, and shipped for agricultural use. From here Highway 
24 winds down through a hinterland of river and forest and small lakes. 


SHEET HARBOUR. Junction with Route 7. For description see page 69. 
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SYDNEY TO GLACE BAY 


via New Waterford 


24.2 Miles. Paved 


_ Ashort drive past the great Sydney steel works, along the shore of Sydney Har- 
- bour and through some of Nova Scotia’s most important colliery towns. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Sydney Mileages Glace Bay 
0.0 Sydney (Jct. Pacino 
& Prince Sts.).... ; 0.0 24.2 
1.0 Ashby Corner 
CUCENAra 28) eee eho 1.0 2352 
Pipe} Men ee ness 1.3 21.9 
itp Ua New Victoria........... 8.8 13.1 
14,1 New Waterford......... 3.0 10.1 
20.6 Dominion. . wi 6.5 3.6 
24.2 Glace Bay (Senator’ 3s - 
Corner, Junction 4 & 28) 3.6 0.0 


SYDNEY. Junction with Route4. For description see page 56. 


WHITNEY PIER. On the left are the steel works and shipping piers of the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. The sitsel plant, one of the largest in Canada, 
gets its iron ore supplies by water from Bell Island, Newfoundland. Capacity 900,000 
tons annually includes pig iron, steel rails and other steel products. 


NEW WATERFORD, (pop. 10,381), lies on the edge of the Atlantic at the en- 
trance to Sydney harbour. It is one of the largest coal producing areas in the province 
with several collieries in operation. 


GARDINER MINES, (pop. 676). The colliery here, No. 25, is one of the newer 
Cape Breton pits, having begun operation in 1942. Annual production is about 150,000 
tons. 


DOMINION, (pop. 2,964), is another coal mining town although at present there 
are no collieries in operation within the town limits. 


GLACE BAY. Junction with Route 4. Description see page 57. 


HIGHWAY ROUTE (30) 


BARRINGTON PASSAGE TO CLARK’S HARBOUR 
8.5 Miles, Paved. 


Crossing Barrington Passage on a causeway, this route runs the length of Cape 
Sable Island, the most southerly portion of Nova Scotia. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Barrington Passage Mileages Clark’s Harbour 

0.0 Barrington 

Passage 

(Jct. 3 & 30).. 0.0 8.5 
3.8 Centreville... . 3.8 4.7 
8.5 Clark’s 

Harbour...... 4.7 0.0 


BARRINGTON PASSAGE. Junction with Koute 3. For description see 


page 37. 

The 4,000 foot causeway across Barrington Passage to North East Point on Cape 
Sable Island was completed in 1949, eliminating the need for a ferry service which had 
been operated for many years. x 


HIGHWAY ROUTE 


Route 30 next passes through Centreville, (pop. 130), site of an old French fort, 
and Newellton, (pop. 265), a fishing community. 


CLARK’S HARBOUR, (pop. 945), is an unspoiled old Nova Scotia fishing town, 
largely peopled by descendants of pioneers from Nantucket, who followed the French 
here in 1760. It is one of the finest off-shore fishing communities in the province. Fish 
factories and lobster canneries dominate, and the building of boats is an important 
industry. Many historians declare that Cape Sable Island was the land visited by Eric 
the Red and Leif, his son. They claim that Leif named it “Markland.” The first 
settlers were French, but in 1758 their settlement was destroyed by the British. 


pense IGHWAY ROUTE 


TRAIL 


THE CABOT TRAIL 


184 Miles, Paved Lake O’Law 15 miles beyond Cheticamp, South Harbour to 
Ingonish, Barasois River Bridge to Baddeck, Balance Gravel Surface. 


A circular tour of the Cape Breton Highlands that ranks as one of the most 
spectacular scenic drives on the continent with the breath-taking pano- 
ramas of mountains, valleys and the sea. 


MILEAGES 
Miles from Intermediate Miles from 
Baddeck Mileages Baddeck 

0.0 Baddeck (Jct. 5 & 19)... 0.0 184.1 

32.6 Margaree Forks (Jct. 
Cabot Trail & 19)....... 32.6 151-5 
40.2 Margaree Harbour...... 7.6 143.9 
41.7 Belle: Cote wots oe os 1.5 142.4 
49.3 Grand) Etang ig. s- soe 7.6 134.8 
55.6 Cheticampzconasc es eee 6.3 128.5 
66.3 Cap Rouge District..... 10.7 117.8 
8i.1 Pleasant Bay........... 14.8 103.0 
99.6 GCapetNorthieaenoneeree 18.5 84.5 
100.5 Dingwall Road......... 0.9 83.6 
110.3 Neil Harbour........... 9.8 73.8 
1214 Ingonish so... sree 10.8 63.0 
126.7 Ingonish Beach......... 5.6 57.4 
131.0 Ingonish Ferry......... 4.3 Beat! 
135.0 Top of Smoky.......... 4.0 49.1 
139.2 Wreck: Cove: su.: ae 4.2 44.9 
146.2 Briton: Covewsesncacen 7.0 37.9 

155.6 Barasois Bridge (Jct. 

Cabot Trail and road 
to Englishtown Ferry)... 9.4 28.5 
173.2 South Gut St. Ann’s.... 17.6 10.9 
176.6 Jct. Cabot Trail and 5... 3.4 Uae: 
184.1 Baddetks.)- co sraac one fais) 0.0 


The Cabot Trail and Route 19 run together between Baddeck and Margaree 
Forks. For description of this section see page 85. For description of Baddeck see 
page 58. The Trail was named for John Cabot, the great navigator and explorer, who 
on June 23, 1497, first sighted Cape Breton Island. 


Inverness County Line. For description of Inverness County see page 58. 


Entering Inverness County, the Cabot Trail is a beautiful drive with the still waters 
of Lake O’Law on the right acting as a mirror and reflecting on its silvery surface the 
forested crests of Three Sisters Mountain. 


THE MARGAREE VALLEY. Northeast Margaree, (pop. 161). Margaree 
Forks, (pop. 361), and Margaree Harbour, (pop. 108), are beautiful districts along the 
Margaree River. Many artists spend the summer in this beautiful valley. 


BELLE COTE, (pop. 283). The name means ‘beautiful hill’ and the place is 
the southern limit of the section which might be described as the Acadia of Inverness 
County. From Margaree Harbour to Cap Rouge, a distance of 26 miles, the inhabit- 
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ants on this route are of Acadian descent, speak the French language and posses all the 
outstanding traits and natural culture of their Norman ancestors. 


TERRE NOIRE, (pop. 105). The name means “black ground,” given because of 
the dark texture of the soil. 


FRIAR’S HEAD. During a storm here the spume lies on the roadway like snow. 
Friar’s Head is so called from a huge boulder lying on its shores which bears resemblance 
to the cowl of a monk or friar. 


ST. JOSEPH DU MOINE, (pop. 385). The name of the place is a French version 
of Friar’s Head and the name of the saint to whom the parish is dedicated. Fishing and 
farming are carried on, and large deposits of limestone lie at the base of the mountains. 
The sheltered sides of the hills are adapted to fruit raising. Natural cranberry bogs 
are numerous and extensive. There are excellent oyster beds in this neighborhood. 


GRAND ETANG, (pop. 351). This village lies snugly on a landlocked harbour. 
A co-operative lobster canning plant here is controlled by the fishermen of the neigh- 
boring districts. 


CHETICAMP, (pop. 1,107), is a thriving centre lying on a sheltered harbour. 
_ St. Peter’s Church is a building of outstanding dimensions, built of freestone from Cheti- 
camp Island. The interior is finely decorated. It is open every day and visitors are 
welcome to inspect it at leisure. Guides and boats for sport fishing may be had here 
at reasonable rates. Mackerel and cod are plentiful. Rug making is carried on ex- 
tensively in this neighborhood and the workers are pleased when visitors inspect their 
materials and finished products. 


Six miles from Cheticamp the Cabot Trail enters the Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park, crossing Little River, a fine salmon stream. The Park area includes 
approximately 390 square miles, and the Cape Breton hills within its boundaries are the 
highest in the province. From Little Rock to Pleasant Bay the Trail winds over an 
exceedingly picturesque country of lofty peaks and deep stream-lined valleys, crossing 
the summits of French Mountain (1300 feet) and Mackenzie Mountain (1200 feet). 
The hills are steep and careful driving is urged. Brakes and steering gear should be in 
first class order and the driver should be experienced. 


PLEASANT BAY, (pop. 157). This place, formerly known as Grand Anse Bay 
and Grand Tosh Bay, was named Pleasant Bay in 1873. Until the year 1927 this village 
- could be reached only by water or by a narrow footpath over the mountains that en- 
circle Pleasant Bay. ‘Three rivers, the Mackenzie, Pond and Red, empty their waters 
on its shores. The people here live partly by farming, but chiefly by fishing. In the 
waters of the Gulf are abundance of lobster, herring, cod, haddock, halibut, salmon and 
mackerel. The inhabitants of this village are of Scotch and English descent. 


About 4 miles east of Pleasant Bay beside the Cabot Trail is ‘“The Lone Sheiling,”’ 
a structure that imparts the atmosphere of Old Scotland to these Nova Scotia highlands. 
A replica in stone of the huts used by Scottish ecrofters when tending their sheep in the 
hills, it is one of the many links between the old and new Scotlands. 


After leaving Pleasant Bay the Trail swings eastward up the slopes of North Moun- 
tain, rising gradually to an elevation of 1460 feet, the highest highway point in Nova 
Scotia. 


Victoria County Line. For description of Victoria County see page 58. 


SUNRISE. Crossing the height of land, the trail descends into Sunrise Valley 
and a beautiful view is offered from the summit of Big Intervale, a vista of rolling hills 
and fertile valleys, with Cape North Mountain and Aspy Bay beyond.% The North 
Aspy River flows through the valley. : 


CAPE NORTH, (VILLAGE), (pop. 124). This is the most northerly point on 
the Cabot Trail. Nearby was the western terminus of the first Cape Breton to New- 
foundland cable, laid between Aspy Bay and Port aux Basques, 1856, as a link in the 
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projected Atlantic cable, used as such until 1867 when North Sydney to Placentia line 
was laid. henceforth it was used only as a subsidiary line or for local messages until 
it was taken up in 1872. 


Off Cabot Trail. Dingwall, (pop. 294), large gypsum operations were carried out 


here until 1955, when plant was removed to Hast Milford in Halifax County. Cape’ 


North and Sugar Loaf Mountain, 5 miles, believed to be the “Prima Terra Vista” 
of the Cabots; Bay St. Lawrence, (pop. 82), and Capstick. At Money Point near 
Bay St. Lawrence the first Atlantic cable was landed in 1867. From here the circuit 
continued by landline to the main cable station at North Sydney. 


NEIL HARBOUR, (pop. 305). This place is named after Neil McLennan, an 
early settler. It is an interesting fishing centre well worth a visit. Seven miles west 
of Neil Harbour, feldspar and mica occur in considerable quantity. 


INGONISH, (pop. 373) Warren lake here is said to be named after the first Eng- 
lish settler, and is attractively situated. From Ingonish to Baddeck Bay the residents 
along the Cabot Trail are largely of Highland Scottish descent. Clyburn Brook, in this 
vicinity, is noted for its trout fishing. The beach here at Ingonish is wide and sandy, 
and only a bar separates the surf from a fresh water pool. On this eastern shore the 
Highlands Park area has scenery reminiscent of the highlands of Scotland. Between 
numerous coves the rocky parapets rise in grandeur and many visitors have proclaimed 
Ingonish as one of the beauty spots of North America. The fisher settlements attract 
artists and folk wishing to make camera studies. 


The French had a thriving settlement at Ingonish early in the 17th century, and 
in 1740 had fifty-four fishing vessels sailing from its port. During the siege of Louis- 
bourg, however, Admiral Warren’s frigates ravaged the settlement, destroying all. 
In 1849 a bell was dug up on the sand beach. Its inscription reads: ‘‘Pour la paroisse 
de Miganiche, j’ai ete nominee par Jean Decarette et par Francois Urail, marraine 
La Fosse Huet de St. Malo m’a faite l’an 1729.” In the year 1789 ten shil- 
lings each was offered for moose and caribou hides, and these animals were then so plenti- 
ful that 9,000 carcasses were found between Ingonish and Cape North when soldiers 
were sent from Sydney to stop the slaughter. A promontory running out between North 
and South Ingonish is Middle Head. The name ‘‘Ingonish”’ is believed to be of Portu- 
guese origin, as tradition says that the Portuguese had a fishing settlement here as early 
as 1521. 


INGONISH BEACH, (pop. 502). The main entrance to Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park is at Ingonish Beach, where the administrative headquarters are located. 
Here in the shadow of Cape Smoky is one of the finest anchorages on the eastern coast 
and it is frequented by many types of deep-sea craft. There is an excellent sand beach 
between Middle Head and South Ingonish Harbour, with a fresh water lake between the 
beach and mainland. Park visitors can enjoy hiking, fishing, boating, bathing, camp- 
ing and motoring, golf and tennis. The picturesque terrain in the vicinity of Middle 
Head is the site of the Cape Breton Highlands Golf Links, 18 holes, 6600 yards. Extend- 
ing up the Valley of Clyburn Brook, skirting the seashore, crossing inland water hazards 
and winding through wooded hills, this is one of the finest golf courses in Eastern Canada. 
Tennis courts and an athletic field are provided and there is a large and modern bath 
house. Keltic Lodge offers highclass accommodation to visitors. 


Many consider the next few miles of the Cabot Trail leading from Ingonish the 
most impressive, from a scenic standpoint, in the province. Cape Smoky is a massive 
headland towering 1200 feet above the sea and often split, halfway up, by a fleecy cloud 
bank which gives the headland its name. Along the Trail are little fishing villages of 
Wreck Cove, (pop. 79), Skir Dhu, (pop. 51), meaning in Gaelic “‘black rock,” Briton 
Cove, (pop. 57), and North Shore, (pop. 70). A promontory on the left is Cape Dau- 
phin. The Indian name for this cape was a word meaning “grandmother.’”’ Beyond 
are the famous Bird Islands, a resort for many kinds of sea birds, including herring gull, 
Arctic and common tern, European and double-crested cormorants, leach’s petrel, 
razor-billed auk, puffin, and the great black-backed gulls. The inner island is Hert- 
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ford and the outer one is Ciboux, on which the lighthouse is located. The best time 
to visit the islands is between the middle of May and the middle of August. (See Big 
Bras d’Or, page 59). 


INDIAN BROOK, (pop. 60). At Barasois River Bridge, just south of here, 
the Cabot Trail turns inland through the hills to North River Bridge. Bear right. 


Off Cabot Trail. Road to left at Barasois offers interesting alternate route via 
Jersey Cove and ferry to Englishtown. Ferry at Jersey Cove operates day services 
from 6 a.m. to midnight. Rate for car and passengers 50 cents, pedestrians only, 10 cents. 
Night service balance of 24 hours. Turn right from ferry. ENGLISHTOWN (pop. 
131). Giant McAskill’s grave is in the cemetery on the left. Angus’ McAskill was the 
far-famed Cape Breton giant who died in 1863, aged 38 years. He was a remarkably 
well-proportioned and fine-looking man. His height was 7 feet, 9 inches, his weight 
425 pounds. For a number of years he toured the United States and other countries 
and travelled for a while with the celebrated Tom Thumb. His boot in the Provincial 
Museum at Halifax is 143 inches in length, and his chair is in the Gaelic College Museum 
at nearby St. Ann’s. The cairn on the right has the following inscription: ‘‘Sainte Anne 
settled, 1629, by Captain Charles Daniel, and site of an early Jesuit Mission. Selected 
1713, as a naval base and one of the principal places in Isle Royale, named Port Dauphin 


and strongly fortified. Its importance declined with the choice, 1719, of Louisbourg 


as the Capital.’’ Englishtown was the first permanent settlement of civilized man in 
Cape Breton. This event was commemorated on August 25, 1930, by the unveiling of a 


- monument on the site of the fort erected in 1629 by Captain Daniel of Dieppe, France. 


This is also the site of the first Jesuit Mission in Cape Breton Island, founded by Father 
Vimont, who came with Daniel, and Father de Vieuxpont, who had been shipwrecked 
at Canso and brought to St. Ann’s in a canoe by friendly Indians. It was these Jesuit 
fathers who named the new settlement “St. Ann’s” in honor of Queen Anne of Austria, 
mother of King Louis XIV. Their crude little chapel was the first in America to bear the 
name St. Ann’s, now borne by 65 different church edifices in America. The remains of 
Fort Dauphin, built in 1713, on the site of Daniel’s fort, can still be seen. From 1650 
onward an extensive mercantile business was conducted here by Simon Denys, a brother 
of the noted Nicholas Denys. Large caves in the neighborhood known as Fairy Hole, 
are of interest to geologists. From Englishtown the road continues along the eastern 
side of St. Ann’s Harbour to rejoin the Cabot Trail at South Gut St. Ann’s. 


ST. ANN’S. The drive around the indentations of St. Ann’s Harbour is notable 
for its picturesque beauty, high bluffs, bold shores and exquisite sea views. Into St. 
Ann’s Harbour and Bay flow the North River and Barasois River with trout fishing. 
St. Ann’s Bay is noted for its tuna fishing. In September, 1950, Cmdr. Duncan M. 
Hodgson, of Montreal, caught a bluefin tuna weighing 977 pounds here, the largest ever 
taken on rod and line and setting a new world record. If you are fortunate enough to 
take this trip during the months of July and August following a heavy rainfall, you will 
very likely find large sea trout abundant in many of the streams along the Cabot Trail. 
Sea trout fishing is exhilarating sport. Unfortunately, these fish go up stream quickly 
after a freshet, and you must be on the ground at the right time to be sure of a good catch. 


SOUTH GUT ST. ANN’S, (pop. 64), was early settled by Highland Scottish 
people. In 1851, on hearing glowing accounts of life on the Australian continent, a num- 
ber of the residents under the pastor, Rev. Norman MacLeod, a typical Highland Minis- 
ter, determined to move to Australia. A 500-ton barque, built by St. Ann’s carpenters, 
and manned by St. Ann’s seamen, sailed out of St. Ann’s Harbour, October 28, 1851, 
carrying the minister, then 71 years old, his family and 130 of his people. The vessel 
arrived at Adelaide on April 10, 1852, after a voyage of 164 days, and a sail of 12,000 
miles. Disappointed with conditions in Australia, the party removed, in 1854, to New 
Zealand, where they were given several thousand acres at Waipu. During the next 
eight years five other ships were built at St. Ann’s and neighboring harbours in order 
to carry the people away to the opposite side of the world. Between December, 1851, 
and December, 1859, 883 persons left St. Ann’s for New Zealand—more than half the 
population of St. Ann’s at that time—and their descendants now form a considerable 
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element in the population of that southern dominion. On the grounds of St. Ann’s 
Gaelic College, three millstones upon which a plaque was affixed, have been erected as a 
memorial to Rev. Norman McLeod, 1780-1866. 


Near South Gut St. Ann’s is the only Gaelic college in North America. Gaelic is 
taught throughout the summer months and visitors are invited to attend the open 
sessions held each day. The annual Gaelic Mod is held here each summer. An exhi- 
bition of implements and household utensils used by the early Scottish settlers is con- 
tained in the building. 


BIG HARBOUR, (pop. 81). Junction Cabot Trail and Route 5, which run 
together between Big Harbour and Baddeck. For description of this section see 
pages 58 and 59. 
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Antigonish 


Arichat 
Arisaig 
Aspotogan 


Aspy 


- Baeearo 


Baddeck 


Beinn Bhreagh 
Belle Cote 
Belliveau’s Cove 


Ben Eoin 


| Blomidon 


Boisdale 
Boularderie 


4 Bras d’Or 


Brule 
Cabot Trail 


Canard 
Catalone 
Chebogue 


Chedabucto 
Chegoggin 
Cheticamp 
Cheverie 


Chezzetcook 


SOME PLACE NAMES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


with pronunciation and meaning. 


An-ti-go-nish’ 


’-a-shat 
Air-a-sag’ 
As-po-toe’gun 
As’pee 
Bak’-a-ro 
Ba-deck’ 


Bine Vree’-ah 
Bell Coat’-e 
Bell’-i-voo 


Ben-yon’ 


Blom’-id-dun 


Boys’-dale 
Bull’-ar-dree 


Bra-door’ 


Broo’-lee 
Cab/’-ut 


Ca-nard’ 
Cat-a-lone’ 
She-boag’ 


Shed-a-buck’-toe 
She-gog’-gin 
Shet’-a-cong 
Chev-er-ee’ 


Chez’-et-cook 


Two meanings, both Indian; one states, “‘the 
places where branches were torn off trees 

by bears gathering beechnuts,” the other, 
“river of fish.” 

Transformation from the Indian meaning, 
“worn rocks,” or “the camping ground.” 
Settled by families from Arisaig in Scotland, 

and named by them. 

Indian, ‘“‘where they block passageways for 
seals.” 

Named by European fishermen after a moun- 
tain in the Pyrenees. Also from the Indian 
word meaning ‘“‘cod fish.” 

A Basque word meaning ‘‘cod.”’ 

Indian, ‘‘place with an island near.” or “a 
portion of food put aside for someone.”’ 

Gaelic for ‘beautiful hill.’”’ 

A French name meaning “pretty hillside.’ 

Named after French Acadian family Belliveau 
who settled there. 

Named after an early Scottish settler, 
Jonathan, the Gaelic of which is ‘‘Eoin.”’ 
Named by Portuguese navigators. Old 
legend says it was called‘‘ blow-me-down”’ 
by sailors. 

Named by families from Boisdale, Scotland, 
who settled there in 1823. 

Named after French nobleman, Chevalier de 
la Boularderie. 

One school of thought attributes the name, 
as written, to the literal translation from the 
French “arm of gold”; the other explan- 
ation, it was derived from the Breton form 
of ‘‘Bras d’ eau,’”’ meaning ‘‘arm of water.” 

From a French word meaning ‘burnt land.” 

Named after John and Sebastian Cabot, who 
discovered Cape North, Cape Breton, in 
1497. 

French, meaning ‘‘duck.”’ 

Named after a French engineer. 

Indian for “great stillwater,” ‘spring water,” 
or “cold water.” 

Indian, meaning ‘‘running far back.” 

Indian meaning “great encampment.” 

French word “‘poor eamping ground.” 

From French word ‘“‘chevreuil’’ meaning a 
buck or bull. 

One source claims the name to be of Indian 
origin meaning “flowing rapidly in many 
channels’; another that it is from the 
French ‘‘chez les coques’”’ (at the place of 
the clams). 
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Chignecto 
Cobequid 
Cogmagun 
Comeauville 


Debert 
Dunmaglass 
Dunvegan 


Eeum Secum 


Eskasoni 


Framboise 
Gabarus 
Gaspereau Valley 
Grand Anse 
Grand Etang 
Grand Pre 
Grosses Coques 
Havre Boucher 


Hectanooga 
Ingonish 


Iona 

Isle Madame 
Jeddore 
Judique 


Kejimkujik 


L’ Ardoise 
Leitches Creek 
Lequille 


Liscomb 


Lochaber 
Louisbourg 


Lunenburg 


Mabou 
Macecan 
Mainadieu 


Malagash 
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Shig-neck’-toe 
Cob/-a-quid 
Cog-ma-gun’ 
Ko-mo’-ville 


Da-bert’ 
Dun’/-ma-glass 
Dun-vay’-gun 


Ke’-cum-see’-cum 


Ess-ka-so’/~nee 


Fram’-boys 
Gab-a-roos’ 
Gas-per-oh’ 
Grand Ance’ 
Grand Ke-tang’ 
Gran-pray’ 
Grose-coke’ 
Har-ver Bush’-ee 


Heck-ta-noo’-ga 
Inn-go-nish’ 
J-o’-na 
Ma-dam’ 


Jed-door’ 
Joo’-diek 


Ked’-jee-ma-coo’-jee 


Lord’ways 
Leeches Creek 
La-keel 


Lis’-kum 


Lock-ah’-ber 
Lewis’-burg 


Loon’-en-burg 


Ma-boo’ 
Mack-ean’ 
Man’-a-dew 


Mal’-a-gash 


Indian, meaning ‘‘a foot of cloth.” 
Indian, meaning ‘“‘end of flowing water.” 
Indian, meaning ‘‘crooked river.” 


Named for French family who were first 
settlers. 

Named for one of the first settlers. 

Named after Dunmaglass, Inverness, Scotland 

Named after the castle of the MeLeods of 
Skye. 

Believed to be Indian, though Indians called 
it “‘“Megawasagank”’ meaning “‘a red house.” 


Indian, meaning “still water’; another au- 
thority attributes the name from ‘‘Eskusoo- 
gnik’” also Indian and meaning “green 
boughs.” 


French for ‘‘raspberries.”’ 

Named after a French officer. 
French, meaning ‘‘ale-wife.”’ 
French, meaning ‘“‘big cove.”’ 
French, meaning “‘large pond.”’ 
French, meaning ‘grand prairie.”’ 
French, meaning “large clams.’’ 


Named after Captain Francis Boucher, whose 
ship was caught there in the ice in 1759. 


Said to be French corruption of Indian word 
meaning “tame animal.” 


Named by Portuguese fishermen in the 16th 
century. 


Named after the Scottish island in 1873. 

“My Lady’s Isle.” 

Believed to be corruption of ‘Theodore.” 

From French, meaning ‘‘a swift stream form- 
ing eddies.” 

Indian, one meaning is ‘attempting to 
escape”’, another ‘Fairy Lake’. 

French, meaning “‘bay of slate.” 

Named after family of early settlers. 


French for small sels that abounded in the 
river in 1604. 


Named after Liscomb House, Tudor Mansion, 
Buckinghamshire. 


Named after Lochaber in Scotland. 

Named after Louis XIV of France. 

Named after Luneburg in Hanover, Germany, 
whence many of the earlier settlers came. 

Corruption of Indian place name ‘‘Malabo.”’ 


Indian for ‘‘the fishing place.” 


An old Indian word that drifted into French 
spelling, believed given by a storm-tossed 
sailor who called the point ‘Main a Dieu,” 
the “‘hand of God,” stretched forth to save. 


Indian, meaning “place of games.” 


Malagawatch 


Margaree 
Meagher’s Grant 


Meisner’s 


Merigomish 
Meteghan 


Minudie 
Mira 
Missiquash 


~ Mochelle 
Mount Uniacke 


Mushaboom 


Musquodoboit 
Nappan 


Necum Teuch 
Nictaux 
Nova Scotia 
Pereau 
‘Petite Riviere 
Pictou 

Point Michaud 
Pomquet 
Portapique 
Port Joli 

Port Mouton 


Pubnico 

River Bourgeois 
Saulnierville 
Selmah 


Shunacadie 
Shinimicas 
Shuhbenacadie 


Shule 
Sissiboo 
Skir Dhu 
Stewiacke 


Stronach 
Mountain 


Surrette’s Island 


Mal’-ag-a-wateh 


Marg-a-ree’ 
Mars 


Mys’-ners 
Merry-go-mish’ 


Ma-tay’-gun 


Min-o00’-dee 
My’-rah 
Miss’-a-quash 


Mo-shell’ 
Y 00/-nee-ack 


Mush-a-boom 


Mus-ko-dob’-it 
Nap-pan’ 


Neek-kum-taw’ 
Nick’-taw 
No-vah Sko’-sha 
Per-oh’ 

Pe-teet’ Re-veer 
Pick-toh 
Ma-show’ 
Pom-ket’ 
Port-a-peek’ 
Jolly 

Ma-toon’ 


/ 


Pub’-nee-ko 
Boor-jwa 
Sown’-yer-ville 
Sell’-ma 


Shen-ack’-a-dee 
Shin-i-ma-kas’ 


Shoo-ben-ack’-a-dee 


Shoo’-lee 
Siss’-a-boo 
Skeer Do’ 
Stew’-e-ack 


Stron’-uck 


Sir-etts’ 


Indian, meaning ‘‘triangular piece of land 
formed by a river on two sides, and a lake 
or larger body of water on the third side.”’ 


From French name “Marguerite.” 

Named after Captain Meagher, who was 
granted land there in 1784. 

Named after Postmaster Jeffrey Meisner. 

Indian, meaning “place of merry making,”’ 
or ‘“‘hardwood grove.”’ 


Indian, meaning “‘blue stone,’ or ‘‘wooden 
fence.’’—weir. 


Indian, meaning “‘bag full,”’ or ‘‘a small bay.” 
Named after a French officer. 


Indian word corrupted by French spelling, 
said to mean ‘‘red-mud.”’ 


French, named by early settler. 


Named after R. J. Uniacke, Attorney-General 
of Nova Scotia. 


Indian, meaning “hair of the dead lying 
there.’’ 

Indian, meaning “rolling out in foam.” 

Indian, meaning ‘‘a good place to get wigwam 
poles.”’ 

Indian, meaning ‘‘beach of fine sand.” 

Indian, meaning ‘‘the forks of a river.” 

Latin for “New Scotland.” 

Named after Governor Perrot of Acadia, 1684. 

French for “‘little river.” 

Indian, meaning “‘big harbour.” 

Named after an early French settler. 

Indian, meaning ‘‘raining along.” 

French, meaning ‘‘a port under a hill.” 

French name, meaning “pretty.” 


Named by DeMonts in 1604 when a sheep 
jumped over board from his ship. 


Indian, meaning “‘cleared land.” 
French, meaning ‘‘a gentleman citizen.” 
Named after a family of Acadian settlers. 


Named after the home estate of General 
Small, 1785. S 


Indian, meaning ‘‘a place of cranberries.” 

Indian, meaning ‘‘shining river.” 

Indian, meaning ‘‘a place where wild potatoes 
erow.”’ 

A corruption of the French word ‘“‘joli.” 

Indian, meaning “‘big river.” 

Gaelic, meaning “black rock.” 

Indian, meaning ‘‘whimpering’”’ or “‘oozing 
from dead water.” 

Named after an early settler, George Stronach 


Named after Frederick Surette, a settler. 
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Tangier 
Tantallon 
Tatamagouche 


Terre Noire 
Tobeatic 
Tracadie 


Tusket 
Washabuck 
Waugh River 
West Dalhousie 


Wesphal 
Whycocomagh 


Tan-jeer’ 
Tan-tal’-lon 
Tat-a-ma-goosh’ 


Tairn-whar’ 
Toe-be-at-ick 
Track’-a-dee 


Tus’-ket 
Wash’-a-buck 
Waw 
Dal-hows’-see 


West-fall 
Why-cog’-a-mah 


Named after a schooner wrecked here. 

Named after a famous stronghold in Scotland. 

Indian, meaning ‘‘place where two rivers 
meet,” or ‘‘barred across the entrance with 
sand.” 

French, meaning ‘“‘black ground.” 

Indian for ‘“‘lined with alders.”’ 

Indian for ‘‘camping ground,” or ‘‘place of 
residence.” 

Indian, meaning ‘‘great forked tidal river.” 

Indian, meaning ‘“‘placid water. 

Named after an early settler. 


Named after a lieutenant-governor of Nova 
Scotia. 


Named after two British admirals born there. 
Indian, ‘‘the head of the water,” or ‘‘end of 
the bay.” 


NOVA SCOTIA IN BOOKS 


The following list of books, which has been selected as representative of Nova Scotia, 
should by no means be regarded as a complete bibliography of the province. Space does 


not permit the inclusion of numerous writers of merit while those authors responsible for 
many books are represented below by only one or two titles. The books starred * indicate — 
the edition is in print. Many titles out of print may be obtained through local book- 
stores and Canadian second hand book dealers. 


The Acadians 


Akins, Thomas B., ed. Selections from the public documents of the province of Nova 
Scotia. Halifax, Charles Annand, 1869. 


*Bird, Will R. Done at Grand Pre. Toronto, Ryerson, 1955. 

Doughty, Sir Arthur G. The Acadian exiles, Toronto, Glasgow, Brook, 1916. 
Herbin, John F. History of Grand Pre; 5th ed. Saint John, Barnes, n.d. 
MaeMechan, Archibald M. Red snow on Grand Pre. Toronto, McClelland, 1931. 
Richard, Edouard. Acadia. 2v. New York, Home Book company, 1895. 
*Tallant, Robert. Evangeline and the Acadians. New York, Random House, 1957. 


Arts and Crafts 


Pierce, Lorne. Early glass houses of Nova Scotia, being a supplement to Early Canadian 
Glass, a catalogue of The Edith Chown Pierce & Gerald Stevens Collection at the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. (Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1958). 18p., 
illus., ports. 

Women’s Institute. Canada. Women’s Institute of Nova Scotia. Canadian mosaic, 
Nova Scotia volume; comp. by Mrs. W. A. Turner, drawing by Sandra A. Turner. 
(Truro, Central Printers) 1957. 93p., illus., ports., plates. 


Ballads 


Creighton, Helen, comp. Songs and ballads from Nova Scotia. Toronto, Dent, 1932. 


*Creighton, Helen, comp. ‘Traditional songs from Nova Scotia; collected by Helen 
Creighton and Doreen H. Senior. Toronto, Ryerson, 1950. 


MacKenzie, W. Roy. Ballads and sea songs from Nova Scotia. Cambridge, Harvard 
university press, 1928. 
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Biography 


Chisholm, Sir Joseph, ed. Speeches and public letters of Joseph Howe. Halifax, 
Chronicle publishing eo., 1909. 


Grant, W. L. The tribune of Nova Scotia; a chronicle of Joseph Howe. ‘Toronto, 
Glasgow, Brook, 1915. 


Logan, John Daniel. Thomas Chandler Haliburton. Toronto, Ryerson, n.d. 
_MacPhie, J. P. Pictonians at home and abroad. Boston, Pinkham, 1914. 


*Nova Scotia. Public Archives. A directory of the Members of the Legislative 
Assembly of Nova Scotia, 1758-1958, with an introduction by C. Bruce Fergusson, 
Provincial Archivist. Halifax, 1958. 


Saunders, E. M. Three premiers of Nova Scotia. Toronto, Briggs, 1909. 
Tupper, Sir Charles. Recollections of sixty years. London, Cassell, 1914. 


Business and Industry 


Canadian National Railways. Research and Development Department. Development 
Branch. Industrial survey of Truro, Nova Scotia (with notes on the village of 
Bible Hill) and Colchester county. Montreal, 1958. 39p., tabs., maps (fold). 


_ Canadian National Railways. Research and Development Department. Develop- 
ment Branch. An industrial survey of the East River Valley, Pictou County, 
Nova Scotia, comprising the town of ‘Trenton. New Glasgow, Stellarton, West- 
ville, with notes on the village of Thorburn. Montreal, 1958. 59p., tabs., 
3 maps (fold.) 


_ Canadian National Railways. Research and Development Department. Development 
Branch. .. .An industrial survey of Springhill, Nova Scotia. Montreal, 1958. 
38p., tabs., 2 maps (fold.) 


Dalhousie University. Institute of Public Affairs. Bureau of Industrial Relations. 
Knowing your own business: accounting control and inventory control for manu- 
facturers and processors. Halifax, The Institute, 1958. iv, 34p. (Publication 
no. 6) Multigraphed 


- Nova Scotia. Department of Trade and Industry. Nova Scotia directory of manu- 
factures, 1958. Halifax, 1958. vii, 99p. 


Children’s Stories 
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FLOWERS AND FLOWERING SHRUBS OF NOVA SCOTIA 
SPRING FLOWERS 


It has been said that one of the most pleasant features of Nova Scotia is the number 
and variety of its wild flowers. Outside the dwellings the eye is often refreshed by the 
sight of the white rose. The woods are full of violets. The ponds and marshes are 
fragrant with scent and riotous with color. Small lakes everywhere are covered with 
water lilies of poetry unwritten. Early in June the mountain ash puts out its fine foamy 
spray. Karlier still—about the middle of May—the Indian pear lights its white lamps 
along the highways. 


’ Still earlier—in April—the Mayflower, the sweet-scented trailing arbutus, opens 
its shy blossoms in a vast profusion all over the province. Its thick shiny leaves are com- 
mon along the edge of woods and on damp hill-sides. The delicate white, or pale-pink 
flowers, sweet-scented, are borne half-hidden in the ground before the snow has disap- 
peared from the hollows. 


No other flower is so popular. One commonly meets parties of young people in the 
woods in quest of this blossom. The country people gather mayflowers into little bunches 
and bring them to market. So that while it is in season the flower is all pervasive both 
in drawing-room and office. So plentiful is the mayflower that it has become the emblem 
of the province. In 1901 the Legislature passed ‘‘An Act respecting the Floral Emblem 
of Nova Scotia,” which duly sets forth the priority of Nova Scotia in respect to this 
emblem for all future generations, as follows: ‘The Trailing Arbutus (Epigaea repens, 
Iiun.) commonly known as The Mayflower, is hereby declared to be and from time 
immemorial to have been, the floral emblem of Nova Scotia. 


Violets are the next flowers to appear and occur in a profusion of white and blue 
varieties until late into the summer. Vviola pallens is the first of the white one; Viola 
cucullata is common in meadows and is blue in color, while the yellow Viola pensylvanica 
is scattered in the northern areas. 


Goldthread (Coptisgroenlandica), a tiny plant, grows along the roadsides and in the 
moist woodlands. The yellow, bitter root (from which comes its name), three-lobed 
leaves, and solitary white flower makes this a well-known flower of the spring. 


Bluets (Houstonia caerulea) dot the roadsides, the pale clusters being barely two 
inches high. Often they occur in such abundance that fields appear white with them. 


Daphne (Daphne mezereum) blooms about the first of May. Originally brought 
into the province by the Acadian settlers, it has spread along the stonewalls and the road- 
side thickets about Annapolis and Grand Pre; and the small pink flowers deck the bare 
stems before. the leaves have started from the buds. 


Broom Crowberry (Corema conradii), covers the sandy plains in the centre of the 
Annapolis Valley. The short, much branched tiny shrubs form clumps a foot high, not 
unlike the appearance of the Juniper. The male plant is handsome about the first of 
May because of the tufted purple stamens of the flower. 


Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) is our most tenacious lawn weed, while in the 
pastures and open woodlands, the red-seeded dandelion grows as a slenderer plant with 
more finely divided leaves. During the latter part of May and in early June new groups 
of flowers appear. Now the flowering shrubs and the woodland plants are in full bloom. 


Wild Pear or Bilberry (Amelanchier laevis) glows a brilliant white along the road- 
sides. This and several other species are shrubs or small trees up to thirty feet high. 
The flowers with their long oblong petals appear with the opening leaves, and later the 
fruits are abundant, and in some species, collected in quantity. 


Cherries. The choke cherry appears in mid-June with the large number of small 
cherry-like blossoms borne in hanging clusters. It is most commonly found along inter- 
vales or road sides, while the pin cherry (Prunus pensylvanica) is characteristic of open 
bush or burnt-over country. The black cherry (prunus serotina) is rather rare except 


in the southwestern counties. 
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Hawthorns are in full bloom along with the cherries. The English Hawthorn 
(Crataegus monogyna) is widely used for hedges and is found escaped in many places, while 
about seven or eight native species are likewise common. 


Mountain Fly Honeysuckle (Lonicera canadanis) is one of the earliest of our 
flowering shrubs, growing several feet high with small greenish bell-like flowers in the axils 
of the partly-opened leaves. In the colder parts Lonicera villosa is frequent, with more 
crowded yellowish flowers. 


Rhodora (Rhododendron Canadense), so characteristic of the rocky hillsides of New 
England, is also found in our pasture lands and is common around the edge of bogs 
forming large masses of rich rose-purple before the leaves appear. 


Hobblebush or Moosewood (Viburnum alnifolium) blooms in damp woods or along 
streams, and its large heart-shaped leaves and flat clusters of flowers, the outer with 
showy white corollas, make this one of the most prominent spring woodland shrubs. 


Mountain Maple (Acer spicatum) is common throughout, forming shrubs along 
roadsides and hillsides. The downy leaves and erect dense spikes of tiny flowers easily 
identify this common maple. 


Goat’s Beard (Tragapogon pratensis). ‘This is becoming a very common weed, 
spreading out from roadsides and railways into damp fields and meadows. The plant 
is three feet high with a single large dandelion-like flower, which later forms a large, 
globular cluster like a dandelion gone to seed. 


Cuckoo Flower (Cardamine pratensis) cover the flats and meadows of the Annapolis 
Valley during late May and early June. This plant was introduced from England in 
grass seed and has now spread up and down the whole valley. The tiny flowers are white 
in color, with pale lines or tinges of pink, with the petals arranged in the form of a cross. 


Ragged Robin (Lychnis Flos-Cucult) is often seen with it, especially in King’s 
County, turning the meadows a pale rose in color. 


Trilliums. The Wake Robin (Trillium erectum) is one of the earliest, with three dark- 
purplish petals. It is rather rare in rich woods and intervales. The Painted Trillium 
(Trillium undulatum) with three, white wavy-edged petals marked at the base with crim- 
son stripes, is scattered throughout the poorer soils. The Nodding Trillium, with a 
small pale rose down-curved flower, is found only along the richest intervales, and is one 
of the neatest native flowers. 


Clintonia (Clintonia borealis) with its large oval, shiny leaves and clusters of yellow 
bell-like flowers at the top of slender flower-stalks, is one of the commonest of the northern 
spring plants. The berries later in the season turn a beautiful blue. 


Star Flowers (Trientalis borealis) dot the open woods in June sending up a stem of 
five or six inches high terminating in a circle of lance-shaped leaves from the centre of 
which arise two delicate thread-like stalks, each bearing a small, white star-shaped flower. 


Lady’s Slippers (Cypripedium acaule) bear their moccasin-shaped flowers of pink or 
white, veined flowers. This is becoming one of the rarer of our woodland plants, and the 
yellow lady’s slipper is still more difficult to find. 


Twisted -Stalk (Streptopus roseus) is a branched plant, with pink bell-like flowers 
ies hanging in the axils of the leaves. It is common in woodlands throughout Nova 
cotia. 


Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum pubescens) is a higher more leafy plant, with an arch- 
ing stem with the tiny yellowish flowers hanging in pairs instead of singly. The root 
stalk has a large seal or impression for each year’s growth. 


EARLY SUMMER FLOWERS 


The first buttercups in the meadows and the ripening of the strawberries on the hill 
A et ne See of summer. Daisies bloom beside the roads, and yellow hawkweeds 
ot the fields. 
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Roses (Rosa virginiana) bloom in damp places along roadsides and hedge rows every- 
where, while about old dwellings or waste places the Cinnamon rose grows or spreads 
with its very-fragrant and very-prickly double flowers. 


Witherod (Viburnum cassomoides) grows in rocky land or bushland, is a withy 
branched shrub with opposite, thick leaves and flat yellowish clusters of tiny flowers. 


Elders are found in the low or damp soils. The Red-berried Elder (Sambucus 
pubens) has cone-shaped clusters of yellowish flowers and soon will be covered with 
clusters of red berries, while the Common Elder (Sambucus canadensis) is later, with the 
clusters flat and the purplish edible berries appearing later in the summer. 


Lambkill or Sheep Laurel is one of the commonest shrubs in the province, growing 
with the blueberries along roadsides and in pastures and of about the same height. The 
flowers are perfect saucer-shaped and rose to purplish in color. 


Hardhack (Spira latifolia) is common in wet ditches and along the edge of meadows 
and bogs, the slender stems topped by white spires composed of numberless small, whitish 
or pale pink flowers. The Meadowsweet (Spiraea tomentosa) is lower and less branched 
and is found in poorly drained pastures. The spikes of flowers are of a deep rose colour 
and the leaves are densely woolly beneath. 


Broom (Cytisus scorparius) has been introduced from Scotland and is very common 
along the roadsides and in old fields between Shelburne and Jordan Falls. The still 
green four-cornered branches bear small leaves, usually with three leaflets, and the 
flowers shaped like pea blossoms, are a showy yellow. 


Blue-eyed Grasses show their bright-blue flowers among the grasses during early 
summer. The common Siayrinchium angustifolium is common everywhere, while in 
southwestern Nova Scotia the slender and much-branched variety is Siayrinchium 
atianticum. 


Blue Flag (/ris versicolor) a typical bright blue iris, grows along the streams and in 
wet meadows, while along the coast the smaller /ris Hookerz is often found. 


Lupines (Lupines polyphyllus and L. nootkatensis). At Chebogue Point occurs one 
of the famous sights of Yarmouth County. Great masses of blue-violet occasionally 
pink or white lupines cover acres of the hills, and stretch along the roadside banks. Two 
naturalized species, native from California to Alaska, here grow together and freely 
intercross. The first, or the common garden lupine, has also spread extensively on the 
meadows around Truro. 


Forget-me-nots (Myosotis spp.) with their tiny blue flowers are common in ditches 
and along streams, usually mixed with the very tiny flowered, clinging plants of the 
Bedstraws (Galium). 


Columbine (Aquilegia vulgaris) is often found as eseape along roadsides or about 
buildings, with white, pink or blue flowers on nodding stems. 


Bunchberry (Cornus canadensis) flowers by the edge of the woods, often forming 
large mats over the ground. Each plant has a whorl of leaves about four inches above 
the ground, with a small cluster of flowers surrounded by four showy white bracts. Later 
appear the clusters of bright red berries, beautiful in appearance but insipid in taste. 


Twinflower (Linnaea borealis) is the most typical flower of the northern woodlands 
at this season. In the damper woods it carpets the ground with trailing vines, and upon 
each fragile stalk bears two pale-pink flowers like tiny bells. 


Hairbell (Campanula rotundifolia) grows upon damp cliffs and is common near the 
sea. This northern flower has a number of airy blue bells upon thin delicate wiry stalks. 


Golden Ragwort (Senecio Robbinsii), common in the meadows and in wet ground, 
erows two or three feet high, with divided leaves and a flat-topped cluster of small daisy- 
like yellowish flowers. 

Water Avens (Geum rivale) is likewise common in meadows, with reddish-coloured 


bell-like drooping flowers, the interior filled with the much divided hairy pistils. 
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LATE SUMMER FLOWERS 


During middle and late summer the roadside weeds come into their own, and the 
plants of ponds, bogs and swales are in bloom. The earliest goldenrods will begin to 
show yellow when the hay has been cut from most of the roadside fields. 


Five finger (Potentilla simplex) trails in the grass and along the roadsides, growing 
like a strawberry except for its yellow flowers and insignificant fruits. 


Saint John’s Wort (Hypericum perforatum) grows in dense clumps along dry roads 
and in sandy fields, being especially common in Cape Breton. The stems grow about a 
foot high, with bright yellow flowers clustered at the top, easily identified by the trans- 
parent dots around the leaves and dark dots on the yellow petals. 


Evening Primrose (Qenothera muricaia) lifts a sturdy stem two or three feet high, 
and along the top unfolds several lemon-coloured blossoms, beneath which are the long 
capsules with the developing seeds. In the fields the smaller and more delicate Sundrops 
(Oenothera perennis) is usually scattered. 


Yarrow (Archillea Millefolium) with its grayish, finely-divided leaves is one of the 
typical plants of western Nova Scotia, and instead of the grayish white flowers, may have 
a flat-topped head of bright erimson-pink inherited from introduced garden plants. 


Wild Carrot (Carum Carvi), or Queen Anne’s Lace, spreads its lace-like clusters of 
flowers after the hay has been harvested, and every old hay field from Windsor to Yar- 
mouth is covered with it in mid-August. 


Fall Dandelion (Leontodon autumnalis) dots lawns and fields with yellow, similar 
to the dandelion of early spring, but with more wiry, branched stems and smaller flowers. 


Knapwood (Centaurea nigra) often lines the roadsides and invades the fields. The 
flowers are pinkish like a thistle in appearance, but the leaves are rough and coarse and 
there are no prickles on the plant. 


Lady’s Mantle (Alchemilla pratensis) is one of the most troublesome weeds of south- 
western Nova Scotia near the coast, often forming mats over the ground and crowding 
out the grass. The flowers are very small, numerous and yellowish-green upon hairy 
stems. 


Great Ragwort (Senecio Jacobaea) is one of the conspicuous plants from Pictou 
County to northern Cape Breton. The plants line roadsides or cover pasture land, 
growing up to five feet high. Like a tansy in appearance, the daisy-like yellow flowers 
and the much-divided leaves readily identify it. Trounlesome because it is poisonous 
to livestock. 


Meadow Rue (Thalictrum polygamum) grows along streams and in wet meadows; 
The tall stalks with their cloud of creamy-white blossoms make it conspicuous by the 
waysides. 


Fire Weed (Epilobium angustifolium), perhaps the most colourful of our flowers, 
grows along stone walls or where fire has opened up the vegetation. The plant grows toa 
height of four or five feet and bears spires of large magenta to pink flowers. 


Virgin’s Bower (Clematis virginiana) makes a tangled growth over many of the 
stone wails and roadside thickets. The leaves have three coarsely-toothed leaflets, and 
ve greenish-white flowers occur in small clusters forming later fruits with long hairy 
styles. 


Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) is not a common plant over most of Nova Scotia, 
but does oceur rather frequently along the South Shore from Halifax to Yarmouth, 
usually in damp thickets or around lake shores. The three leaflets separate it from the 
other ivies and it should not be confused with the previous plant. 


Cotton Grasses (Eriophorum spp.)—Several species occur from early spring to late 
summer. The meadows and bogs may be a waving white with the cottony tufts. 
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Fringed Orchids ( Habenaria sp.) appears late in the summer, range from plain 
white to purple with the lips of the flowers beautifully fringed, and grow in profusion 
on the colder bogs and meadows. 


Pitcher Plant (Sarracenia purpureum), insectivorous and common on the bogs of 
western Nova Scotia, forms a large globular greenish-purple flower. 


Sundew (Drosera rofundifolia) grows in wet ground. The flowers are very small 
but the round or oblong reddish leaves, nearly an inch across, are covered with glandular 
hairs to trap insects. 


Yellow Pond Lily (Nuphar variegatum), common in stagnant bodies of water, has 
a yellow flower. 


Water Lily (Nymphaea odorata) is frequently found in lakes and flowering streams. 
The fragrant white flowers, often five inches in diameter, open only during the early part 
of the day. The anthers are of a brilliant yellow colour. 


Pickerel Weed (Pontederia cordata), a water plant which borders ponds, has large 
triangular, partly curled leaves and thick spikes of blue flowers about a foot high. 


AUTUMN FLOWERS 


Goldenrod occurs in abundance and is the most typical fall flower. The Canada 
Goldenrod is found in rough land and along roadsides, and has a large plume of tiny 
flowers. In the northern part of N.S. the earliest to flower is the lower Early Goldenrod 
(Solidago juncea). The cream-coloured Solidago bicolor is common in the Annapolis 
Valley, while throughout in barren land and in old fields is the Old Field Goldenrod with 
its straight erect spikes (Solidago puberula). The Rough Goldenrod (Solidago rugosa) 
is one of the latest to flower, and the rough leaves and scattered branches of flowers are 
conspicuous up until after frost. The flat-topped Narrow-Leaved Goldenrod 
is found everywhere. 


Asters likewise occur in variety and are often dominant in the autumn fields, vary- 
ing from small, much-branched plants with pale blue flowers to white-flowered ones over 
six feet high. Perhaps blue is the more common colour here than elsewhere, and this 
leads the poet Bliss Carmen to speak of “‘the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills.” 


Joe Pye Weed (Hupatorium purpureum) grows along damp streams and hollows to a 
height of four to six feet, the leaves in whorls and the reddish-purple flowers in large 
round-topped clusters. 


Boneset (Eupatorium perfoliatum) is a smaller, and white-flowered species, with 
leaves opposite and joined together at the base so that the stem seems to pierce up through 
them. This was once a common household medicinal plant. 


Tansy (Tranacetum vulgare), another old favorite medicinal plant, has yellow button- 
like flowers and finely-divided leaves, with a very strong odor to the plant. 


Black-eyed Susan (Rudbeckia hirta) with large daisy-like flowers, yellow with a 
darker center, often becomes common on dry fields or roadside banks. 


Holly or Winterberry (Jlex verticillata) is common in low ground, and in the fall is 
covered with small red berries, which remain upon the stems during the most of the winter, 
retaining their colour when dried. 


Bayberry (Myrica pensylvanica,) a very similar shrub two or three feet high, has 
small berry-like fruit coated with a waxy bloom. 


SOME NOVA SCOTIA FRUITS 


The strawberry season on the American continent ends in Nova Scotia. Through- 
out July this fruit may be had everywhere in the province, while iced carloads go to 
Montreal and Boston markets. The wild strawberry of Nova Scotia is also famed for its 
flavour. Nova Scotia produces, in an average year, 1,000,000 quarts of these berries. 
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Raspberries succeed strawberries, continue through August and are found any- 
where throughout Nova Scotia. The cultivated berry is more pulpy and not so seedy as 
the wild fruit, but the latter, in Nova Scotia, outscores the garden product in flavour. 
The yearly production averages 200,000 quarts. 


Nova Scotia blueberries have the reputation of being the highest quality small 
fruit of their kind shipped to the American market, and may be had throughout the 
greater part of August and September. They are very plentiful throughout the province. 
The total production approximates three million quarts. 


During the early part of September wild blackberries, and some cultivated ones, 
are found in some parts of Nova Scotia, and provide a delightful change in the menu. 


Bear River cherries hold place among Nova Scotia’s most popular tree fruits and 
are generally best about the middle of July when the annual Bear River Cherry Carnival 
is held. Some soil or variety feature has given the cherries of this district a degree of 
excellence seldom obtained in this fruit. Cherries are found in several other parts of the 
province. 


As the autumn begins, plums of many varieties, pears and finally, the Nova Scotia 
Gravenstein apple, world famous for its juicy crispness, become ripe. There are other 
apples of higher commercial value in the famed Annapolis Valley, but connoisseurs state 
that a Gravenstein, fresh from the tree, contains the quintessence of apple flavour. 


Nova Scotia is the premier producer of cranberries of all the provinces of Canada. 
This fruit, both cultivated and wild, is to be found in all parts of the province from Sept- 
ember until the snow flies. Average production 13 million quarts. 


The foxberry (the Lingon berry or Tytteberry of Northern Europe) is an upland 
cranberry which grows on the barrens of Guysborough and Richmond counties. It is 
exported to Chicago, Milwaukee, New York and Boston, where it is keenly sought by 
former residents of Scandinavia. Its characteristic bitter-sweet flavour has established 
foxberry sauce and pie as one of the culinary features in many Nova Scotian homes. 


A feature that is distinetly Nova Scotian is a dish of cloudberry (locally called 
baked-apple) jam. These berries are found during August in remote bogs along the south- 
eastern shore, and their flavour of the untouched wilds is something just a little different 
from that of any other fruit or berry. 


FOREST TREES OF NOVA SCOTIA 


The following trees make up most of the forest growth of Nova Scotia:— 


Red Spruce (Picea rubra) is the principal lumber tree of the province, and is of larger 
growth in moist and well-drained situations. Stronger and more durable than white 
spruce, it has a fine grain and texture. It is used for construction, pulpwood for paper, 
rayon and cellophane, and cooperage, posts, masts and spars. 


White Spruce (Picea canadensis) is less abundant than the red, but is found in the 
coastal districts, especially in Yarmouth and Digby counties, and on the Canso side of 
Guysborough county. The wood is used for pulpwood, lumber, light construction, 
cooperage, for apple barrels, butter and cheese boxes, mine props and ties. 


Black Spruce (Picea mariana) is confined mostly to swamplands. Owing to its 
comparatively small size it is of less value for lumber than the other spruce, but is largely 
used for pulp, mine timber, ties and cooperage. 


White Pine (Pinus trobus) largely second growth in Nova Scotia, is found mainly 
in Queens and Shelburne counties. This is the highest priced of the pines. The wood is 
soft, white, easily worked and can be used in every part of building construction and in 
nearly every wood-using industry. 


Red Pine (Pinus resinosa) is found in Lunenburg and Queens counties and generally 
on sandy plain. It is used for lumber, agricultural implements, masts, spars and deck 
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plank, and especially for telephone poles, car construction, paving block and water tanks, 
which are creosoted, as this species has a high penetration point. 


Jack Pine (Pinus banksiana) is not abundant, but occurs on sandy soil. 


Balsam Fir (Abzes balsamea) is found in all parts but especially in Cape Breton 
Island and is valuable for pulpwood and for chaper grades of lumber. It is a tree which 
reproduces itself very quickly and has a rapid growth. 


Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) is found chiefly in Annapolis county and in the interior 
of Colchester, Cumberland, Queens, Shelburne, and Digby counties. It is especially 
suitable for underwater and rough construction and for other purposes where its coarse 
and splintery qualities can be disregarded. The bark is a source of tannin. It is also 
used for pulp and paper. 


Larch (Larix laricina) called also tamarack, hackmatack and locally “juniper,” 
is found in swamps with plack spruce. The wood was, when plentiful, greatly valued for 
shipknees and trenails, and is well adapted for pumplogs, tanks, and vehicles. The old 
growth has been destroyed by the sawfly, but young growth is not uncommon. 


Maple. The Acer saccharum, or sugar maple, is the more wide-spread of the two 
principle maples found in Nova Scotia. The red maple (Acer rubrum), also ealled “soft 
maple,’’ is less valuable, even for lumber. They are used for flooring, interior finish, 
tool handles, furniture, and the sap for the distillation of maple sugar. 


Yellow Birch (Betula lutea) is the most valuable and most abundant hardwood in 
the province. It is our finest hardwood and is used for flooring, furniture, interior fin- 
ish, cabinet work, veneers, vehicles and railway ties. 


Paper Birch (Betula alba), or white birch, is common on burned-over areas. Besides 
its traditional use for the birch bark canoe, it is in general use for small woodenware, such 
as spools, clothes pins, shoe pegs, shooks, washboards and barrel hoops. 


Red Oak (Quercus rubra) is comparatively scarce in Nova Scotia. However, some 
is found in Shelburne county where it is used for shipbuilding. 


Poplar (Populus tremuloides) or aspen is one of the first trees to appear in burned- 
over areas, its light tufted seed being carried long distances by the wind. This species 
is used for excelsior, match sticks, baskets, and berry boxes. Much is also used for pulp, 
as is the large-toothed poplar (Populus granditentata). Poplar is used extensively for the 
manufacture of book, writing, and other fine papers. 


Ash. The white (Fraxinus americana) and black (Frazinus nigra) species are the 
only varieties found in Nova Scotia. Neither is common. Ash is chiefly used for tool 
handles, sporting goods and spokes and hubs for vehicles. 


White Elm ( Ulmus americana), Black Cherry (Prunus Serotina), Mountain Ash 
(Sorbus americana), Striped Maple (Acer pennsylvanicum) and Ironwood (strya 
virginiana), also called hornbeam, are native to Nova Scotia, but do not occur in large 
quantities. 


Gray Birch (Betula populifolia) or wire birch resembles white birch closely, but is 
smaller and shorter lived. It grows on burned-over areas in association with white birch 
and poplar or in pure stands. It is used extensively through the Annapolis Valley for 
hoop poles and to a lesser extent for fuel. 


Beech (Fagus grandifolia) was formerly Nova Scotia’s most common hardwood 
species and was used extensively for timber and fuel, but in recent years has almost 
vanished from some parts of the province as a result of attacks by the beech bark-louse, an 
European insect first discovered in Nova Scotia about twenty-five years ago. 


NOVA SCOTIA BIRDS 


Three hundred and nineteen species of land and water birds have been recorded for 
Nova Scotia. All these and many others are fully described in a general way in any of the 
good bird guides available today, but the annotated list below has been compiled to assist 
those interested in determining the status of occurrence of the various species which have 
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been taken in this province. The numbers after each listing refer to the accompanying 
explanatory notes. 


The list with record notes was prepared by an eminent ornithologist, an ex-chief 
migratory birds officer whose records cover the past half-century. No species has been 
recorded as definitely occurring in the province unless one or more specimens of it have 
actually been collected and examined for identification. However, for the sake of com- 
pleteness a few species have been listed for which evidence is inconclusive and these are 
classed as ‘‘hypothetical.’”’ 


All species of birds in Nova Scotia, except six,* are protected by law. 


Common Loon (1) 
Red-throated Loon (2) 
Holboell’s Grebe (2) 

Horned Grebe (2) 
Pied-billed Grebe (3) 
Yellow-nosed Albatross (4) 
Sooty Shearwater (5) 

Allied Shearwater (4) 
Greater Shearwater (5) 
Cory’s Shearwater (4) 
Atlantic Fulmar (6) 

Leach’s Petrel (7) 

Wilson’s Petrel (5) 
Yellow-billed Tropic-bird (4) 
White Pelican (4) 

Brown Pelican (4) 
White-bellied Booby (4) 
Gannet (8) 

European Cormorant (9) 
Double-crested Cormorant (7) 
Man-o’-war-bird (4) 

Great Blue Heron (10) 
American Egret (4) 

Snowy Egret (4) 

Little Blue Heron (4) 
Eastern Green Heron (4) 
Black-crowned Night Heron (4) 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron (4) 
American Bittern (10) 
Eastern Least Bittern (11) 
Eastern Glossy Ibis (4) 
Whistling Swan (12) 
Canada Goose (13) 
American Brant (14) 
White-fronted Goose (4) 
Lesser Snow Goose (4) 
Greater Snow Goose (4) 
Green-winged Teal (18) 
Blue-winged Teal (19) 
Shoveller (4) 
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Wood Dueck (3) 

Redhead (4) 

Ring-necked Dueck (3) 
Canvas-back (4) 

Greater Scaup Duck (20) 
Lesser Scaup Duck (15) 
American Golden-eye (21) 
Barrow’s Golden-eye (22) 
Buffle-head (23) 

Old Squaw (24) 

Eastern Harlequin Duck (25) 
Labrador Dueck (51) 
Northern Hider (23) 
American Hider (21) 
King Eider (25) 
White-winged Scoter (50) 
Surf Scoter (24) 
American Seoter (24) 
Ruddy Duck (15) 
Hooded Merganser (27) 
American Merganser (21) 
Red-breasted Merganser (30) 
Turkey Vulture (4) 

Black Vulture (4) 
Swallow-tailed Kite (4) 
Eastern Goshawk (28) 
Sharp-shinned Hawk (28) 
Cooper’s Hawk (11) 
Red-tailed Hawk (28) 
Broad-winged Hawk (11) 


American Rough-legged Hawk (29) 


Golden Eagle (4) 
Northern Bald Eagle (80) 
Southern Bald Eagle (54) 
Blue Goose (4) 

Common Mallard (15) 
Black Duck (16) 

Gadwall (15) 

European Widgeon (15) 
Baldpate (15) 


American Pintail (18) 
European Teal (4) 

Ruffed Grouse (16) 

Rock Ptarmigan (4) 
European Partridge (36) 
Common Pheasant (36) 
Virginia Rail (3) 

Sora (19) 

Yellow Rail (11) 

Corn Crake (4) 

Purple Gallinule (4) 

Florida Gallinule (15) 
American Coot (15) 
American Oyster-catcher (47) 
Lapwing (4) 

Piping Plover (37) 
Semipalmated Plover (38) 
Wilson’s Plover (4) 

Killdeer (11) 

American Golden Plover (39) 
Black-bellied Plover (40) 
Ruddy Turnstone (41) 
American Woodcock (42) 
Wilson’s Snipe (42) 
Long-billed Curlew (47) 
Hudsonian Curlew (41) 
Whimbre! (4) 

Eskimo Curlew (51) 

Upland Plover (4) 

Spotted Sandpiper (43) 
Eastern Solitary Sandpiper (12) 
Green Sandpiper (4) 

Eastern Willet (44) 

Greater Yellowlegs (40) 
Lesser Yellowlegs (40) 
American Knot (39) 

Purple Sandpiper (45) 
Pectoral Sandpiper (41) 
White-rumped Sandpiper (46) 
Baird’s Sandpiper (15) 

Least Sandpiper (38) 

Curlew Sandpiper (47) 
Red-backed Sandpiper (15) 
Eastern Dowitcher (48) 

Stilt Sandpiper (4) 
Semipalmated Sandpiper (49) 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper (4) 
Marble Godwit (4) 
Hudsonian Godwit (15) 

Ruff (4) 


Sanderling (46) 

Marsh Hawk (10) 

Osprey (381) 

Gyrfaleon (32) 

Duck Hawk (33) 

Eastern Pigeon Hawk (34) 
Eastern Sparrow Hawk (10) 
Canada Spruce Grouse (35) 
Aretie Tern (31) 

Roseate Tern (11) 

Eastern Sooty Tern (4) 

Least Tern (4) 

Caspian Tern (4) 

Black Tern (4) 

Black Skimmer (4) 

Great Auk (51) 

Razor-billed Auk (9) 

Atlantic Murre (27) 

Burnnich’s Murre (2) 

Dovekie (2) 

Black Guillemot (9) 

Atlantie Puffin (9) 

Eastern Mourning Dove (30) 
Passenger Pigeon (51) 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo (4) 
Black-billed Cuckoo (54) 

Barn Owl (4) 

Kastern Screech Owl (47) 

Great Horned Owl (35) 

Snowy Owl (57) 

American Hawk Owl (29) 
Northern Barred Owl (35) 
Great Grey Owl (4) 

Long-eared Owl (28) 
Short-eared Owl (28) 
Richardson’s Owl (4) 

Saw-whet Owl (30) 
Chuck-will’s Widow (4) 
Eastern Whip-poor-will (11) 
Eastern Nighthawk (43) 
Chimney Swift (48) 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird (48) 
Eastern Belted Kingfisher (10) 
Northern Flicker (26) 

Northern Pileated Woodpecker (30) 
Red-headed Woodpecker (4) 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (31) 
Kastern Hairy Woodpecker (16) 
Northern Downy Woodpecker (16) 
Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker (30) 
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Eastern Kingbird (43) 
Arkansas Kingbird (4) 


Northern Crested Flycatcher (4) 


Red Phalarope (52) 
Northern Phalarope (52) 
Pomarine Jaeger (53) 
Parasitic Jaeger (53) 
Long-tailed Jaeger (53) 
Northern Skua (53) 
Glaucous Gull (45) 

Iceland Gull (45) 

Great Black-backed Gull (16) 
Herring Gull (16) 

Kumlien’s Gull (45) 
Ring-billed Gull (54) 
Laughing Gull (11) 
Bonaparte’s Gull (55) 

Ivory Gull (4) 

Atlantic Kittiwake (23) 
Forster’s Tern (4) 

Common Tern (31) 

Acadian Chickadee (30) 
Black-Capped Chickadee (16) 
White-breasted Nuthatch (30) 
Red-breasted Nuthateh (30) 
Brown Creeper (30) 

Kastern House Wren (4) 
Eastern Winter Wren (3) 
Long-billed Marsh Wren (11) 
Eastern Mockingbird (62) 
Catbird (43) 

Brown Thrasher (47) 
Eastern Robin (26) 
Newfoundland Robin (63) 
Eastern Hermit Thrush (19) 
Olive-backed Thrush (19) 
Grey-cheeked Thrush (47) 
Bucknell’s Thrush (11) 
Veery (11) 

Eastern Bluebird (11) 
Blue-grey Gnateatcher (47) 
Greenland Wheatear (47) 


Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet (35) 
Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet (19) 


American Pipit (63) 
Bohemian Waxwing (4) 
Cedar Waxwing (10) 
Northern Shrike (23) 
Migrant Shrike (11) 
European Starling (17) 
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Blue-headed Vireo (64) 
Philadelphia Vireo (4) 
Red-eyed Vireo (43) 

Black and White Warbler (64) 
Tennessee Warbler (64) 
Orange-crowned Warbler (4) 
Nashville Warbler (64) 
Northern Parula Warbler (64) 
Eastern Phoebe (4) 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (59) 
Alder Flycatcher (43) 

Least Flycatcher (43) 
Eastern Wood Pewee (43) 
Olive-sided Flycatcher (43) 
Northern Horned Lark (24) 
Prairie Horned Lark (60) 
Tree Swallow (61) 

Bank Swallow (43) 

Barn Swallow (43) 

Northern Cliff Swallow (43) 
Purple Martin (44) 

Canada Jay (35) 

Northern Blue Jay (16) 
Northern Raven (35) 
Eastern Crow (17) 
Oven-bird (43) 

Northern Water-Thrush (59) 
Connecticut Warbler (47) 
Mourning Warbler (11) 
Northern Yellow-throat (43) 
Yellow-breasted Chat (4) 
Wilson’s Warbler (11) 
Canada Warbler (59) 
American Redstart (43) 
English Sparrow (17) 
Bobolink (43) 

Eastern Meadowlark (62) 
EKastern Red-wing (42) 
Orchard Oriole (4) 
Baltimore Oriole (65) 

Rusty Blackbird (19) 
Bronzed Grackle (42) 
Eastern Cowbird (11) 
Searlet Tanager (4) 

Summer Tanager (4) 
Eastern Cardinal (47) 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak (59) 
Eastern Blue Grosbeak (47) 
Indigo Bunting (4) 
Dickeissel (4) 


Eastern Evening Grosbeak (45) Chestnut-sided Warbler (43) 


Eastern Purple Finch (28) Bay-breasted Warbler (11) 
Newfoundland Pine Grosbeak (66) Black-pool Warbler (64) 
Common Redpoll (23) Northern Pine Warbler (12) 
Northern Pine Siskin (67) Yellow Palm Warbler (43) 
Eastern Goldfinch (28) Acadian Sparrow (64) 

Red Crossbill (67) Eastern Vesper Sparrow (70) 
White-winged Crossbill (68) Eastern Lark Sparrow (4) 
Newfoundland Crossbill (29) Slate-coloured Juneco (28) 
Red-eyed Towhee (4) Eastern Tree Sparrow (24) 
Ipswich Sparrow (69) Hastern Chipping Sparrow (70) 
Eastern Savannah Sparrow (10) White-crowned Sparrow (58) 
Labrador Savannah Sparrow (25) White-throated Sparrow (70) 
Eastern Yellow Warbler (43) Eastern Fox Sparrow (63) 
Magnolia Warbler (43) Lincoln’s Sparrow (59) 

Cape May Warbler (59) Swamp Sparrow (19) 
Black-throated Blue Warbler (59) Eastern Song Sparrow (26) 
Myrtle Warbler (26) Lapland Longspur (22) 
Black-throated Green Warbler (43) Eastern Snow Bunting (24) 


Blackburnian Warbler (59) 


i ae 


*Goshawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Great Horned Owl, 
Crow, European Starling, English Sparrow. 


Explanation of Numbers. 
Resident. Common in summer about its breeding grounds, less common in winter 
on inshore waters along our coasts. 
Winter Resident. Fairly common October to May along inshore coastal waters. 
Summer Resident. Uneommon from April to November. 
Accidental or exceedingly rare and irregular. 


Non-breeding summer resident. Fairly common June to September in coastal waters, 
being migrants from the far south. 


Winter resident. Few records. An offshore species. 
Summer resident. Common from April to November. 


Summer resident. Fairly common along the coast April to December. Formerly 
bred. 


Resident. Common about its rookeries. Uncommon generally. 
Summer resident. Common April to December. A few records for winter. 
Summer resident. Rare. 


Transient. Rare visitors in spring and autumn as they pass through to and from 
their nesting ground in the north. 


Winter resident. Common locally October to May, chiefly in Halifax, Queens and 
Shelburne counties. 


Transient. Common visitors spring and autumn in restricted localities. A few 
records for winter. 


Visitant. A few records for autumn. A rare bird. 
Resident. Common throughout the year. 
Resident. Abundant. 
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Resident. Uncommon except during the autumn migration, when fairly large 
numbers are taken by hunters. 


Summer resident. Fairly common April to November. 
Winter resident. Common locally, especially in Yarmouth and Shelburne counties. 


Resident. Common in late fall and winter, otherwise uncommon. Breeds 
sparingly. 
Winter resident. Rare. Records range from November to April. 


Winter resident. Fairly common October to March. 

Winter resident. Common from October to April. 

Winter resident. Rare. Occurs from October to March. 

Resident. Very common insummer. Rare and irregular in winter. 


Winter resident. Rare. Records range from September to March. 

Resident. Fairly common to common in summer, less common in winter. 
Visitant. Common some winters in restricted localities but very irregular. 
Resident. Uncommon generally over province. 

Summer resident. Common in favored localities April to September. 

Visitant. Very rare in winter. 

Summer resident. Rare. Records range from March to December. 

Resident. Rather rare. More frequently seen during September and October. 
Resident. Fairly common in favored localities. 


Introduced. Now common in many sections of the province, notably in the 
Annapolis Valley. 


Summer resident. Fairly common April to September. 


Summer resident. A few arrive on their restricted breeding grounds early in April. 
Common along our beaches during autumn migration till late in September. 


Transient. Rather rare, middle of August to late October. 


Transient. Locally common in April and May while on way north. Much com- 
moner generally July to late November on return journey. 


Transient. Fairly common visitor from July to October. 
Summer resident. Common from April to November. A few records for winter. 
Summer resident. Common early in May to late September. 


Summer resident. Common and conspicuous in highly restricted localities in which 
they breed, from late April to early in September. 


Winter resident. Fairly common in favored localities November to April. 
Transient. Fairly common along our beaches August to November. 
Hypothetical. 

Transient. Fairly common July and August. 


Transient. First migrants from north arrive on our beaches early in July. Peak 
of migration reached about middle of August when they are extremely abund- 
ant. Present in declining numbers till late September or early October. 


Resident. Common. Records for all months, but none of breeding birds. 
Extinct. 


Transient. An offshore traveller, occurs sometimes in large numbers during its 
spring and autumn migrations to and from its northern nesting grounds. 


53. Transient. An oceanic species which frequents the offshore fishing grounds May 
to September. Probably more common than available records indicate. 


54. Visitant. Rare. A few records between May and December. 


55 Summer resident. Uncommon Records range from June to November. No 
breeding records. 


56. Summer resident. Uncommon. Early June to September. Formerly quite 
common. 


57 Viusitant Rare and irregular in winter. Periodically common from October to 
April. 


58. Transient. Uncommon and highly irregular. Migrants passing northward re- 
corded for May only. A single record for autumn (October). 

59. Summer resident. Uncommon, May to September. 

60. Summer resident. Uneommon, March to October. 

61. Summer resident. Common. April to September. 

62. Resident. Rare. One breeding record only. Many winter occurrences. 


63. Transient. Fairly common and regular visitors during spring (March and April) 
and autumn (September and October). 


64. Summer resident. Fairly common, May to October. 

65. Summer resident. Uncommon, May to November. A few records for winter. 
66. Resident. Rare in summer. Irregularly common in winter. 

67. Resident. Highly irregular, sometimes common. Records for every month. 
68. Fairly common, but irregular. Found nesting from January to September. 


69. Common in summer, only on Sable Island. Stragglers seen along mainland coast 
from November to April, but rarely. 


70. Summer resident. Common, April to November. A few records for winter. 


SOME ANIMALS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Moose (Alces americana), the largest deer in North America, is found in several 
counties of Nova Scotia. In summer moose may be seen about our lakes, where they 
feed on various water plants. During the period 1914-1937 the yearly kill of moose in 
Nova Scotia averaged well over 1,000 animals. Moose with a dressed weight of 800 
pounds, and with a spread of antlers of over 60 inches, were not uncommon. 


Virginia or White-tailed Deer (Odocotleus virgininaus var borealis) were first in- 
troduced into Nova Scotia in 1894. Since then they have increased so rapidly that as 
many as 40,000 animals have been reported killed during one hunting season. Deer are 
among the most graceful of our wild animals and are seen frequently throughout the entire 
province. 


CARIBOU (Rangifer caribou) were formerly plentiful throughout Nova Scotia and 
there are still occasional reports of specimens being seen. 


Black Bear (Euarctos americanus) are the largest of our fur-bearing animals and are 
found throughout most of the wooded areas of Nova Scotia. In spite of their size, bears 
are very shy and are seldom seen. 


Canada Lynx (Lynz canadensis) is found in Nova Scotia but is becoming rare. This 
cat has prominent tufted ears, short stubby tail and long stout legs, which distinguish 
it from other members of the family. A very wary animal, it prefers the deep woods and 
shuns the haunts of man. 


Wildcat (Lynz rufus) is considerably smaller than the Canada Lynx. It lacks 
the tufted ears and heavy legs, but otherwise the general appearance is quite similar. 
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Wildcats appear able to thrive even in settled districts, but, though common in Nova 
Seotia, are shy and furtive and mainly nocturnal in their habits. 


Red Fox (Vulpes fulva) are fairly numerous, and are found in all parts of Nova Scotia. 
They attain a large size, with a broad bushy tail and thick richly-coloured fur of high 
value. 


Raccoon (Procyon lotor) are quite numerous in Nova Scotia, but being nocturnal in 
habit, are not frequently seen. However, their valuable fur with its distinctive colour 
pattern makes them well known to every resident of the province. 


Beaver (Castor canadensis) had become almost extinct in Nova Scotia, due to ex- 
cessive trapping, but now, owing to conservation measures, are common in many parts 
of the province. In the southern counties in particular their dams and lodges may 
frequently be seen, and in other parts where beaver have been liberated recently, thriving 
colonies are being established. 


Otter (Lutra canadensis) had become quite rare in Nova Scotia but in recent years 
appear to be increasing. Due to their large and beautiful pelts they are among the most 
valuable of our fur-bearing animals. 


Mink (Mustela vision) are fairly numerous in Nova Scotia, being found in the 
vicinity of streams and along the coast. They are much sought after by trappers, as 
their pelts are in high demand and bring a good price. 


Weasel (Mustela cicognani), though small in size, is among the most active and blood- 
thirsty of the predatory mammals. In summer they are brown in colour but in winter 
become a pure white except for the tip of the tail which is black. They prey on all the 
smaller mammals, birds, and especially rabbits, which are many times larger than them- 
selves. 


Marten (Maries americana) are quite rare and are found only in densely wooded 
sections. They are found chiefly on the Island of Cape Breton. 


Muskrat (Ondatra zibethica) are found everywhere in streams and lakes, and, in spite 
of the heavy toll taken by trappers and their many natural enemies, remain very num- 
erous. The pelts of Nova Scotia muskrats are in great demand, being deemed especially 
suitable for coats made from the natural fur. 


Skunk (Mephitis mephitis) are found over the entire province. They have beautiful 
black and white markings with a large bushy tail and unique means of defense. 


Porcupine (Hrethizon dorsatum) are common everywhere in the wooded areas of 
Nova Scotia. They are one of the slowest moving animals but, in spite of this, their 
protective covering of quills enables them to survive. 


Woodchuck or Ground Hog (Marmota monaz canadensis) are familiar to everyone 
who has lived in the country. They usually live singly in burrows, and are often to be 
seen at the edge of clearings and around deserted lumber camps, where they feed on grass 
or clover or on the farmer’s vegetables. 


Red Squirrel (Sciurus hudsonicus) is the best known of our squirrels. They are 
noisy and inquisitive and are active throughout the entire year. In the fall they lay up a 
food supply for the winter months. Unlike many animals, red squirrels move about 
only during the day and at dusk retire to their nests, which usually are built in hollow 
trees. 


Flying Squirrels Glaucomys volans), though common, are not well known, since 
they move about only at night and are never seen during the day except when disturbed. 
Flying squirrels are smaller than red squirrels, have a very soft coat and large bright eyes. 
Their most distinctive feature is the fold of skin on either side extending between the 
front and hind legs which enables this interesting little animal to glide for long distances. 


Chipmunk (Tamias striatus) well known to everyone. Though a true squirrel, 
it spends most of its time on the ground and makes its home in holes in the earth. At the 
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approach of cold weather the chipmunk goes into hibernation and remains curled up in 
its nest underground during the winter months. 


Varying Hares (Lepus americanus) or rabbits receive their name from the fact that 
they change the colour of their coat with the seasons, being brown in summer and white in 
winter. Rabbits increase and decrease in numbers in a more or less regular cycle of 
about eleven years. At the peak of the cycle, rabbits will be numerous and, since they 
form the principal food supply of many fur-bearing animals, the number of these animals 
also tends to fluctuate in a similar cycle. 


DUTY PRIVILEGES 


United States residents returning from abroad after a stay of not less than 48 hours 
may bring back, free of duty, articles totalling up to $200 in value. This exemption is 
allowable once in any 31-day period. In addition to this exemption of $200 an exemp- 
tion for additional articles acquired as an incident of the same trip to the value of $300 
is allowed those who have remained abroad not less than 12 days and who have not 
claimed this exemption within 6 months. 


These articles acquired abroad during the trip must be for personal or household 
use, Or sOuVvenirs or curios, and not intended for resale. Not more than 100 cigars duty 
free and one wine gallon of alcoholic beverage may be entered at any one time, providing 
that the laws of the State to which the traveller is destined do not prohibit such import- 
ation. 


Members of a family residing in one household and travelling together may combine 
their exemptions and apply the total to the value of all articles which they acquired on 
the trip. 


Persons visiting Canada for a limited time for health or pleasure may bring with 
them such articles of tourists outfits or sportsmen’s equipment as they may require for 
their own use while in this country and not for gain or hire, upon reporting same to the 
custom officer at port of entry. 


Fishing tackle, portable boats, canoes, outboard motors, camping equipment, golf 
clubs, tennis racquets, radios, portable phonographs and television sets, musical instru- 
ments, cameras (with up to six rolls of film and 12 flash bulbs per person) and typewriters, 
previously used by the tourist and actually in his possession at the time of his arrival in 
Canada, may be admitted free of duty or deposit. 


A tourist is not required to have a weapon permit for the possession in Canada of a 
shotgun or rifle, but is required to leave with the customs officer a full description and the 
serial number of his guns to insure that the guns are returned at the end of the hunting 
trip and not disposed of in Canada. Revolvers, pistols, and fully automatic firearms 
are prohibited. 


More detailed information about customs regulations is contained in the booklet 
“How to Enter Canada” available on request from the Nova Scotia Travel Bureau, 
Provincial Building, Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
11, West 49th. Street in New York City or in Ottawa, Ontario. 


A REMINDER TO U. S. MOTORISTS 


Motorists from the United States are reminded that when purchasing gasoline or oil 
in Canada five gallons, Canadian measure, are equal to six gallons U. S. measure, and 
therefore fewer gallons are required to fill the gas tank. The Imperial measure used in 
Canada is one-fifth larger than the corresponding United States measure. 


GOLF COURSES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Those who wish to mix some golf with their vacation will be delighted with the re- 
creational facilities of Nova Scotia. They will find many fine golf courses within the 
province, the majority of them situated near the sea and offering magnificent views. 
Visitors are welcome at every club, and the list includes: 
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Amberst tt: Gye. ES eee eee Amherst Golf Club 


Antigonish............................-Antigonish Golf and Country Club 
Bridgewater: . oo. 012 lets 20) ++ cee Bridgewater Golf Club 

G@hester.. 2a nade dh ges wae < aera eee Chester Golf Club 

Dartmouth 4. Po ee ee at Brightwood Golf and Country Club 
DBD Y Fc et ee ee ote ae en as eee Digby Pines Golf Course 

ERTL G Clone oe which eon as Se ae ee ee Ashburn (Halifax Golf and Country Club) 
Ingonish Beach.........................Cape Breton Highlands Golf Links 
Lunenburg? .4.¢60) oad dv. ndiden. 062420468 Bluenose Club/Goihiiania 

Now GIascOW se tes coe ey eo eee omnes Abercrombie Golf Club 

North Sydney.......................,..Seaview Golf and Country Club 
Parrsbor0;,.2..0¢2¢-.22 +s -scs7ucce+s. -errspore Gol Course 

Piette een art ap ee as a, 5 Pictou Golf and Country Club 

Sy diiey. for sce cate cet a A ee EE oa wis Lingan Country Club 

THIPOL0 BeOS TE PR RE Truro Golf Club 

West Paradise..........................Mden Golf and Country Club 
White, PomtiBaaehic => caer ee eee Liverpool Golf and Country Club 
Windsor io.0. 220s SORE ca Se Windsor Golf Course 

Wolfville and Kentville..................Ken-Wo Country Club 

Yarmouth eee. erent ee eer eee Yarmouth Golf and Country Club 


ADMISSION OF DOGS INTO CANADA 


All dogs for entry into Canada from the United States must be accompanied by a 
certificate in one of the following forms:— 


(a) A certificate signed or endorsed by a veterinary inspector of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry certifying that the dog has been inspected and found free of 
any symptoms of contagious disease; that the dog has not been exposed to the infection 
of rabies and that no case of rabies has occurred within a radius of fifty miles of the place 
in which the dog has been kept for a period of six months immediately prior to date of 
being enroute to Canada, the certificate to be surrendered at the Canadian port of entry. 


(b) A certificate signed by a licensed veterinarian of Canada or the United States 
certifying the dog has been vaccinated against rabies during the preceding six months. 
Such certificate to carry an adequate and legible description of the dog and date of vac- 
cination and such certificate shall be initialled by the inspecting official at the port of 
entry and returned to the owner. 


Performing and ‘“‘Seeing-Eye” dogs entered for a temporary stay and kept under 
direct control while in Canada, shall be exempt from this order. 


GOVERNMENT OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia was one of the four original provinces to enter Confederation in 1867 
and form the Dominion of Canada under the British North America Act. The provincial 
government is vested in: 


(1) A Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Governor-General in Council, i.e., 
on the advice of the Cabinet at Ottawa. 


(2) A Legislative Assembly of 43 members elected by popular vote for a period not 
exceeding five years. 
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(3) An Executive Council of 9 ministers named by the Provincial Premier repre- 
senting the majority of the Assembly. Their portfolios cover the Department of Agri- 
culture, Highways, Puble Works, Trade and Industry, Lands and Forests, Attorney- 
General, Mines, Labour, Public Health, Public Welfare, Education, Municipal Affairs, 
Provincial Treasurer and Provincial Secretary. 


Nova Scotia is represented at Ottawa, capital of the Dominion by 10 senators and 
12 members of the House of Commons. Adults of both sexes who are Canadian subjects 
are entitled to vote at both Dominion and Provincial elections. 


NOVA SCOTIA’S FIRSTS 


Nova Scotia is distinguished as being the home of many first things in America, or 
in Canada. A few of these may be mentioned: 


White Settlement in Canadas (Port Stove). sia. +. ao cee wv cn woe sv Gee eden s Ogee 1605 
Roman Catholic Chureh in America (Port Royal)........... 0... ..0 cece eee eee 1605 
Drama written and staged in America (Port Royal)............ 00.000. ec eee cee 1606 
Social Club in America (“‘Le Bon Temps” Port Royal)................000 ese eeee 1606 
frist) Mill in’ America (PorteRoyal) mer ime le Meese. oslo teh tete to ein ete 1607 
Sehool founded in:Canada\(laave)mcemes. ss ceie pete ie nas wekislie Ske cus aie eee 1632 
oal: Mine in Canada (Cape Breton) ja nchns ee er he eas oa leas «Reaiae ae cosas ees 1720 
Common Law Court in Canada (Annapolis Royal)......................8.02++-1721 
frouthouse in Canada i(Poishoure) ticqata. 5 etn: o.tere os os ansaid eae Se a ee lg 1731 
Poish Town in Catiada: (Raimtak)s. osc cra cidetets Ok) < n yoeee eer as ere eee ea soo trates 1749 
Protestant Chureh in Canada (St. Paul’s, Halifax)... ......... 0.0.0.0 cece eee eae 1750 
Newspaper in Canada (Halifax Gazette)... ...250 esi acess ndew dees s aR 1752 
Post: Office in Canadas: (Halitax)inn as csc ce eee eae Lear eusin tke eee 1755 
Representative Assembly in Canada (Halifax)............... 0... cece eee eee 1758 
Dockyard in Canada (Hahtax) . cuesc.:smnge <> ge re ee ee oats ls bial MAURY sue lotes eons len 1758 
Eericultural Fair in Amorica (WV indsor oi... Luise: “lolatecieras. 5 wchn e's pia 2 viene de eens 1765 
English University in Canada (Kings, Windsor).................. 0. eee ee eeeees 1789 
Circulating Library in‘Canada (Newport)... s.800.. 02 eg: So ie ae 1821 
Stationary Steam Engine in Canada (Albion Mines)............... 00... ..0 0005. 1827 
Paper produced from wood in Canada (Upper Sackville).........................1839 
Marconi Station in Amorica. (Glace: Bay) «sca c nukes sd eee © 0 Dg oe 1903 
Aeroplane Flight in British Empire (Baddeck)................ 00. s ee eee eee eeee 1909 
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Epa Gonee cae eae ee ee een! 
Eorponvillo geen eee ie ees ke 
ul banrdse scr tava at ok 
Hunters Mountain........... 
RIM tisk OLN Mee see ete ee 


Mia p Or Oy ale wets eke reps ea) Mecuicn 
Indian "Brook gene.t tek 8 
Indian Harbour, Halifax Co... 
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Inconish . 22 e4eer 2 seer 
inconishy Beache. =e ree 
Inverness nee n te eee 
Inverness Co... ..... 


Isaac's Harbour... ...s: soe 
fsleuwViadames. sna eee 


JAMES AREV ERS voices) oo ee 
DOAGOLPO cus cies eit Gus eee 
Mersey. COVGs5.yscn ioe eee 
JOFCINS 7 wa be ies ee ee 
OUTS COW Ms ae ce peal see eee 
Jordan Bay......... 

HOLGANYMALS snaversiece skeet a ee 
Moroiensy IN Saayewigor bee ea Wd 60% - 
UCI GU Ori irctsa cock eee 


Krejimikujikss® 2). eee 
Kempt. . Pe een Cet late met cae 
Kempt Shoress. te eee 
Kemp townie. soca idee 
Kemptvillev ss. tee 8 ee 
Kennetcook Corner...... 

Etat Maan COVG scene 
Kentville. . See: 


Ree Pet 


LaHave.. 

Lake Ainslie. . diene ae 
Lake Charlotte. sha to Oa eee 
Make George: a sae e atk 
Lakeland syacr 2 sis 


Pakevillete. 7 ovata hae nee 
Make: Walliam.\2 72k eee eee 
Ihansdowmexecscce einem eect 
hant7 eee ere ee Bee ee 
TvATd O1SGia. oe tee ee oe 
arrysehivercara seein ate 
Lawrencetown, Anna. Co...... 
Lawrencetown, Halifax Co... 
Leitches Creek........... 
Lequille....... 


Lime Rock. ae yor, enc 
Linden. . A tS ee Se 
Liscomb. . eo eee 
Liscomb Mills. Rae Leer eee 


Liscomb Park Game Sanctuary 
Fasmore is. eckis on eo Oe 


Livepcal SS ee ae oe eee 
Livingstone Cove............ 
LAE a 
a Sr 


he SN hd OS i 
BUONO s one ws cs ae e's 


NEOTREGVIUNCMA se wis ence cceers 3. 
WOUISDOUTS Pg eek. es ss 
Louisbourg National Park..... 
AOUISORIGHENE tare ess hae nt 
Lower East Chezzetcook...... 
Lower Economy............. 
EnWor Onslow... 2.6... se 


Lower South River........... 
TOWOGMERULOME | foie ef oes as 
[LICE TUT 5 Clas ER eee 
Bimenisnnes@o. as 5 a 
TVQUSEBEOOKWr tol. loc es 


Wiaitlandape ee fe kes ee 
Maitland Bridge............. 
IVa erasliveeier tet. cs kerosene said s 
Malasawatel.)6.5.......)..-. 
Malignant Cove............. 
IMiamletoutrract.. accrecnctscte as 4s 
Marble Mountain............ 
Margaree Works. ..:..0..0.6.0. 
Margaree Harbour........... 
Margaree Valley............. 
Marcaretaville. ...... 9802001. « 
IMariGrOsoplin sentiaacietiee.a) 0 
ni) eva fe inc Lk as ee re 
IVGars hall bowls se 04 tart cre os fare 
IMT ATS VEEL ODOR + cls sere ate ene 5 6 
Martinique Beach ........... 
HVA AIP BOG Koma reapers YoncNo het ie tetets st 62 
VIPERS DO MT Memn Myke favarrehe Fetes /otexe~sets 
MelLellan’s Brook............ 
Meaghor’s Grant. 52.50.6565. 
RVEGISIION Sts Were veke aie h horse's e.8 3 
PNG OSO set 2G ttn tcinds wr vt 


WBACUIG. CLYGGY \ x oi oeiiscre's ns e's 
MViNddlemoldanc 4 acer sek certs 
Middle Musquodoboit........ 
IM BGI Rae en Be Ono eee ot 
Middle Sackville............. 
Middle Stewiacke............ 
Vgc dlebOomer ey yi torstieweisi ora cack 
IMulford Hants: CO... 4.2 
Milford, Anna. Co............. 
Milford Haven............... 
Mall Brooker otters. 


Page 
Millbrook Indian Reserve..... 28 
MiuliGoverten nse ee es 45 
aE V tlle ied tain ee 41 
IMGT stare eee eae ee eee 73 
Manas iBasint cn re, ee 26 
IVEinasvillosere: eevee eke 80 
Minden) ery ee ee eee 24 
Mochelleyaee aay te AL Emigee 13 
DLOnasteR yee ses eta os 53 
Montague Gold Mines........ 30 & 84 
MiooserBrookemeen oe: joan ee 80 
INE G@OSGHONGr eR Bete, vanes ona cw, 70 
Wiobselandan sancti tena a6 ok 69 
Moose River, Cumberland Co. 26 
Moose River Mines.......... 69 
IMEOT UGH VAGs Sak tele gf ot kes den bey 
VI OTKISt OWI aye ee cot eee 52 
Mioservhviverwsnkciice coe ae 70 
Mount. Densone sa ahr 20 
Mount? Haplyssc on manni ss 14 
Mount Thon enn eey aie ee 48 
MountiU niackess7: ee aoe 22 
Musquodoboit Harbour....... 68 
Musquodoboit Valley......... 28, 68 & 88 
IMAI OTA YO oek craninte rent eaete 53 
Murphy Cove, acinus m ay oes 69 
Mitishaboomlsa.c ack ceae ee 69 

N 

Nappan Station. ....saeeee sae 24 
INGCIImMG Louch wae eee 70 
Nell Harbounsac-s are 92 
INew. Alban yevscice te mie otek: 76 
New. Annan sacencn sehr tk rents 63 
New Camibelltonie eee 59 
New. Hdinburehe....s4.56 eee 
Newelltons xii hie ee 37 & 90 
New GeEManlyi. a.lcesttea ie eee 73 & 75 
New. GlascOWi aan ieni ier 50 
INS wana Ol se estiea cr ie errs 1 
INieweacblarbout.. «ae 71 & 81 
Woewalblarrisi weer cie coe 59 
New Vlinas: 42 oe 17 
Newport Station............. 21 
Now: Prospect a: an cscs alow 26 
ING Ws KROSS Meee. cee sien enoetete Hi, 
INewaSalemicy. os 1ccttotici arene (as) 
iNew Watertordeis) eee: 89 
Nictauxsstano cee eae 76 
Nictaux Malls> issues ee 76 
Nictaux West... sae eee 76 
Nine Male Riverses oe 78 
Noel. Fe..c. eran en ee 80 
Noel Shore. noc ee oe 79 
INorth Alton: sue iii hoe Uh 
North Brookfield............. 7 
Northeast Margaree.......... 85 & 90 
North East Pomt. oo. se: 8 
Northport. Gees sion aeestes 61 
INorthohiiver a. eee eer 77 
North River Bridge........... 93 
North Shores. ceases oe ee 92 
North Side East Bay......... 56 
North Springfield............ 76 
North: Sydney? -a. eae 60 


Oakland see ee cee ee ae 


Onslow a eae 
OranvedalGeee et pee 
OrderoieGoodslinican eee 
Oxtordeeeeee ERO AO 3. hone Ca 


Paradise... sh aes eee 
Parkdalemerenetee ee See 


Perrott. Bhs RA AeA ek acra cade pk 


PictOU Ax) See ee eee 
Pictou County eee ee 
Pinehurst Pech tin tat ae ee 


Place names in Nova Seotia. .. 
Pleasant, Baye actor ee 
iRleasantiiel desea eee 
iRleasante Harbour aaa 
Diy im On 0o soci aah ese ele 


Point of Gee Seoree RI es 3 
Point Kdward. Eee 
Point Michaud. . > Nie 
PRODI GUO ete fey ee oe ee 
Rope setlarboute seni 
Portaupique: oo: oa-2 3. eee 
Portebickersonne eee 
Porti@ly dew. sc see ee 
Porte Dutierinet eee oe ee 
Porters Make wee 
Portil elixir chee 
RortiGroevilless ee 
BortEastings i. «sort cae 
Port a ape bea ce ea tecyc 
Port Hood. cy Gay 5. Se ES 
Rortilowe secs ae 
IROnt Olive seks ie ee 


Rortuvicdwayener eee ee 
RortsViorionte een ee 


Borthe bili pipers tease Viet 
Rortehtoyaleerras eee eee 
BortiSaxOneaee en eae ee 
Portuguese Cove............. 
Ports Wadek acc. on eee 
Port Wallise 3.2... 25. skneeee 


PrOStOIM yf Ae oh ead ae eee 
Brinceports i.) a8. ate 
Prin¢e' 6) 0d g).<.. 2 2 oe es 
Prospettin in oo. 7 oa eee 
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Queens CO trees ee ee 
OUOSHSIANG 85% - nats oop 
Oueensport.snn ee ee 
Ouodd sve. ease eae 


Rawdon scenes ae eee 


Richmond Countye...- eee eee 
River Bourgeois: <)... 5+ seme 
River Hebert... acre 
Rivers nina bitants teen eee 
IREVercJO bint. oi. oe eee 
Rivereehilip hee... 0 een 
IREVOLD ORG cao due y. 00d ate eee 
Rocking ham ce se ene 
ROCK Vill6s. crys ota eee 
uomane Valley ee eee 
EvOss HCrry: S20 3 oLaee ene 
FROSSWAY ic sc ee ee 
Round shill). 22, Sane ee 


SablewRivetes een... eee 
Sa kevill One. wetsrctseaie scien 
SGapAMOUTOW Sac. ania cae eee 
SG PATI Soh oe poyeca con covs Rare oe 


St. Croixs 3 oe cues oa oe 


St. Peter's)... cscs oe es ee 
Ste Peter's: Canale eee 
Ste. Anne du Ruisseau........ 
Salmon River, Digby Co. . 

SaltiSpringsmccon eee ore 
Sai DrO nn cis dau eee ee ee 
Sancdekvnvierciee, ee eae 
Sand ya C Ovens. seek eee 
Saulniernvillesee eee 
Scots Durie eane ee ee 
Scotsvilles oc eck che eee 
Seabrichtiae. > ano. eee 
Seatonthueee ree rea 
Sealellar bourse eee nee 
Setternsivillosersseee nie ee 
Solimalite caters acceuccitecene 
ShadsBay nce.. mri tics re 
Shaceilarbour eee meee ee 
Sheesh arbount.. 15 ae ee 
Shelburne). cc ecuasncaun nee 
Shellpurnei Cows wate so... 
Siterbrooke eee oc eee 
Sherwood ot et eee 
Shinimicas Bridge............ 
Shippllarboursea-ne eee 
Shubenacadie.. 10a eee 
Shuliowae We: cores aa 


ay 


‘Si NO DNEVCE YO YS a ee 
Siigie DING 2a 


SIMD ST OOVOL peice secs cla ose 


South Farmington............ 
South Gut, St. Ann’s......... 
PIOUMGMATINO FON ees. casas cases 
DOUG MVEATtIATIC..: 65 oc. a. «eu os 
SOMOMVINITOLG: asic oc cece ve 
Skovwitdn OMA. ee 
Southwest Margaree.......... 
Spanish Ship Bay............ 
Spencers (sland... 0.6... 
Springfield 
Cy SG C0) 
Springhill junction: .). 2.2.7. 
Spryfield 
PeeT IOP ROUL nce a cs ce ss 
Shine Sh 2s hat 
el ee 
SEOWIACKOMMIA A) lc sites ans 
Sudha. 20 
SHAOVEITIVOY Bs, 4 ars he Oe A ee ie a 
UBALOMC ANSON as Mai & siete 
SULAulOrnen wee Aes Ota els 
Stronach Mountain........... 
Sugar Loaf Mountain......... 
SUMMA OVILLO MG. eae cee we es 
Summerville Centre........... 
SUNMPISOMMI occ ce ee wis es 
SULPeLLGISMISIBNG!:1. 5.06 40c0%. 
Suthenlandssehivers 4... ..% 
Sweemsw©ormers...45. 02.00... 
SYVdMeyereeees ele sch. basislae ts 
Sydney Mines... 500)0..0..5. 
SV.GHOVEEULUVCI ON. 4 oho) cise s > - 


Mar OLORer ernie eo cisrs ccc © ate cove 83 
Tatamagouche............... 
Wenny capes ere cis ae. ss 
erence isayere. .o. PHI oe Ass 
erro: Nomreere ao ces Se 8 oe 
Ee Malls ee Sd dee Ais oc 


(EhOrbUriee prele fee eke =. hes 
Three Fathom Harbour....... 
iMhreerVinleseiainsmee 46450. 
Had Villoeee a5 ae We eels oe toe 
"idniis htesya tere oe sy orc ete vi 


Tobeatic Park Game Sanctuary 
oney iver onto. 
Ror brOOkeaigter tener te etn 6 


MPrentonecwe see ty aan eee. 
Woy IRAP ok oe be neo oun: 


Page 
ETULO Sa ier ok Gel Re Re a ih 
upperville: 7... Moma aneee 13 
MISKGtaes ot. Vee 35 
U 
Upper Caiards.. 6 scene! 17 
ip per-Cly de® pre meee ace oe 38 
Upper Dyke Village.......... 1 
Upper Beonomy....00...2 5... 26 
Upper Falmouth............. 78 
Upper Musquodoboit......... 28 & 88 
Upper O1slow Bence seats 76 
Upper Stewiacke............. 28 
Upper ‘Tantallon. 2.005) oa 45 
Upper Whitehead............ 71 
AED BUNG aercs tus OR cr) Ve sich ae 79 
V 
Wictoria b6achpe pero eee 12 
WietOria, COs. meee en ee 58 
Waclotian ark rater errs 27 
WO lerisiC OVC sme Ce ere 41 
W 
Wrallacetnnotelaen cop vauke: 62 
Wialtoneraws cats 2 cma teeny 80 
Nierdisibroo keine ane eie 74 
Waterville, King’s Co......... 16 
WatervillosHants: Commie see 78 
WYONRE SOOM as hoa coadnoeodu 70 
iWearverlovedensaits sactsok eo sas 30 
Wiedtenorttnn mot aricetereas 35 
Wiellime-Gomk .necatiem aieenr teres 30 
Wientworthey rome erica 47 
Wentworth Valley............ 47 
WestsBayes meni ies. 0a shy 54 & 58 
NM/IGRID IBEW IB Or Vel So oon ou oe oe 58 
Wiest Brooks te. sent tee ten P25) 
West Chezzetcook............ 68 
WestDalhousies..2 see oe cc 72 & 76 
Wiest blintyee wen veers ets 42 
Wiesternebead s.24- eee ent 41 
Niestmied dorens scr emcee rae 69 
Westerns Shoresse ieee eae 44 
Wrestilallavenmt a aero. 42 
Wiest ountraresee cer cece 60 
West Newdy Quoddy......... 70 
WiesteNioni otic! dence einen 75 
Wieetpialte. eis veka ccm 67 
Westport... o. deoh te sate ces 83 
WestnultkVel tess en ee 49 
West River Station........... 49 
Westville nee ene eee 49 
Weymouth. 502 ac eamier se oe 8 
Wihitehoadamenie serena ieee 81 
Wihitoiss Wake tsease steer ae 46 
White Point Beach........... 40 
Whithey Pieris 1. vec ae 89 
Whycocomagnht ¢.e oe aes 56, 58 & 85 
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Walhamsd alo... sae nee AT. Nand: Prove: eerie rr nition 18 
Wallin Ob Sie tieee cue dit ee ee oes 14.” ‘Grosses Coqtiesat. cuevee aoe th 
WANS OP arise t.0 cma atone emer a2 ZOw.: Vela axccs somite cme rare earieme 31 & 33 
WandsorsHorksie cao 48 Kennington :Cover. so vow. «ae 87 
Weamdsor "Road i. oy ec avaee ane “8. , DEVerPOOLRI. co na chaen cs ohare 40 
WaneriHiarbourte i arieriee a SW ouishourciaare Maer eae 87 
WWOLEValLGR Us Maly. tecraee ciation eee LS 2 Vad dlegoneeten, wert ler cert 14 
Woodtilarboureee cease ie 36) NOrdenat eas. Nese ee 15 
WWOOdSID Eee tt tae eo net OY, Mount) Uniacke? :.2.. yj 2 22 
WireckiCove. ti) 2) ie aie 02), North Sydney... ten tee 60 
NV VOTE i iakt. Soe Oenetmaer Ae PA GEOUS 6, ence eh Oe ae 64 
Portia Routan ae eee te ene 37 
Porte NMiorienre arson eae 57 
Y; Porth Royal as eee g es se eae 12 
iPrined seliod 263 sa7ee are 30 
MArMOU Git: satis cine ane >. ASholbuknoele me. fo eee 38 
Yarmouth Co..............-. Go SEN Peter ss ee tc cine ee 54 
MOUS OOVGs 4 Piiccn) tc eee 13. Sydney weet eee ee 56 
ee nc ede 
HT) Be poe 
HISTORIC SITES Wallace ce 3. Oe 62 
: Weestphialen: Mawes ie ae 67 
Annapolis Royal... <2. 1. csh. 10 : 
TAA PLo , ae ee 58 Windsor sesh ane ene 20 
Bloody Creek. < 31a. se7 hho 13 
Sielahiond Ete pn RE wa eae anes ee GAME SANCTUARIES 
ANSON. hls Monee eee 
Church Pom tie gases 7  Chignecto Game Sanctuary.... 25 
Clementeports,..-ics..0 sae bee ee 10 Liscomb Park Game Sanctuary 70 
Hmelishtowneewee ace Cee 93  Tobeatic Park Game Sanctuary 39 &73 
ROP Gu IB 2 y/syawie se Re areuere oa ee 28 Waverley Park Game 
Fort Lawrence............... 23 Sanetilary. <4... eee 30 


Other publications of the Nova Scotia Travel Bureau 


Nova Scotia Camera Tour Official Highway Map 
Camp and Picnic Sites in Nova Scotia 
Where to Stay in Nova Scotia Nova Scotia Fish and Game 


Salt Water Angling 


For free copies of any of the above please write to 
Nova Scotia Travel Bureau 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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HIGHWAY ROUTE 2 


’ | Experimental Farm, Nappan, 4 miles west of Amherst on Route 2A. 
—_—"> Open Monday to Friday inclusive throughout the year from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
*¥ Pienie area on grounds open daily until 9 p.m. 


- + Victoria Park, Truro. Beautiful natural playground of 1,000 acres with wind- 
ing stream, gorge and two picturesque waterfalls. Supervised camping and 
parking ground. Open daily from 8 a.m. to midnight. 


Wildlife Park, Shubenacadie. 14-acre natural woodland park on Highway 2, 
20 miles from Truro. Operated by Nova Scotia Department of Lands and 
Forests. Native birds and animals on display. Open daily 8 a.m. to dark. 


AY 
HIGHWAY ROUTE 3 


* Ross Thompson House, Shelburne. Interesting old home built in 1784, 
housing relics and museum pieces of Loyalist period of occupation. Open from 
July 1 ‘to Labor Day 10 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 to 5 p.m. 


Perkins House, Liverpool. Built in 1762, historic Museum containing famous 
diary of Simeon Perkins, telling in detail story of a colonial town in momentous 
years 1766 to 1812. Open June | to September 30, 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


The Ovens Natural Park, Rose Bay. Site of oldtime gold rush, containing 
old pits and workings, tunnels and mineral display; large caverns worn into the 
sides of the rocky cliffs by the action of salt water. Open daily June 1 to October 
31. 


HIGHWAY ROUTE 4 


* Green Hill Look-off and Pioneer Museum at Green Hill, 12 miles west 
of New Glasgow. Museum contains articles of clothing of Annie Swan, Col- 
chester County giantess; farm implements, relies of pioneer days. Open 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. June 15 to September 15. 


HIGHWAY ROUTE 5 


Alexander Graham Bell Museum, Baddeck. This museum presents to the 
world the scientific research of Dr. Bell. Open year round; June 15 to September 
15: week days 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., Sundays 2 to 7 p.m., open on all Publie Holidays; 
September 16 to June 14: week days 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sundays 2 to 5 p.m., closed 
on all Publie Holidays. 


HIGHWAY ROUTE 6 


* Sunrise Trail Museum, Tatamagouche. Housing historical items relating 
to colonial and confederation periods of that area. Open June 15 to September 
7: daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sundays 1 to 5:30 p.m. 


, HIGHWAY ROUTE 22 


Fortress of Louisbourg National Historic Park, Louisbourg. Ruins of 
old walled city and strategic military and naval station built by the French, 
1720-40. Captured by the British in 1758, it was destroyed in 1760. Museum 
on the site contains interesting mementoes of historic past. Open daily 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Sundays 2:30 to 5 p.m. from June 1 to September 30. 


“ag -CABOT TRATL 


| Cape Breton Highlands National Park. Outstanding example of rugged 
% coastline with mountain background. Remarkable views of Atlantic Ocean 
and Gulf of St. Lawrence visible from Cabot Trail. Recreations: bathing, 
boating, golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, camping. Open year round, facilities open 
a June 1 to September 30. 
© * Giant MacAskill-Highland Folk Pioneers Museum, St. Ann’s, 12 miles 
north of Baddeck. Exhibition of implements and household utensils used 
by the early Scottish settlers. Open daily except Sunday 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
May 24 to October 15. 


* Privately operated. + Municipally operated. 
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